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PREFACE 


IW  A  S  appointed  by  the  royal  faculty  of 
phyficians  at  Paris,  in  1749,  to  give  a 
courfe  of  ledtures  on  the  art  of  midwifry, 
which  was  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the 
fchools  of  phyfic,  for  the  life  of  women  who 
practis’d  midwifry,  and  hill  fubfifts.  I  con- 
fen  ted  without  difficulty,  though  I  had  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  this  fubjedl,  fuch  as 
every  phyfician  who  likes  his  profeffion  ought 
to  have  of  every  branch  of  medicine,  even 
thofe  which  he  does  not  pradlife  ;  but  as  this 
courfe  of  ledlures  was  not  to  commence  within 
fix  months,  I  profited  by  this  delay,  and  read 
over  all  the  treatifes  on  the  Art  of  Midwifry, 
which  have  been  published  theie  thirty  years, 
either  in  Latin  or  French. 

I  found  in  almofl  all,  weighty,  ufeful,  im¬ 
portant,  and  praife- worthy  matter ;  but  thefe 
treatifes  were  written  without  order  or  me¬ 
thod,  full  of  ufelefs  circumflances,  repeti¬ 
tions,  vague  or  ill-turned  obfervations,  in 
which  the  authors  fought  to  avail  themfelves 
of  an  ill-placed*  and  miflaken  learning,  or 
dwTe]t  on  difficult  queftions  in  phyfic,  which 
they  did  not  underhand,  and  which  certainly 
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depreciated  the  reft  of  their  work.  In  this 
manner  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  voluminous 
works  are  compofed,  in  which  what  is  ufe- 
ful  and  conformable  to  truth,  is  buried  in  a 
heap  of  frivolous  or  foreign  matter  :  never- 
thelefs,  feme  are  to  be  excepted,  but  a  very 
Few,  which  are  compofed  with  order  and  pre- 
ciiion,  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  ufeful  is 
r fret  with,  and  the  author  appears  much  fu- 
perior  to  his  fubjedt. 

I  brooked  all  thefe  difgufts,  1  read  thefe 
Works  attentively,  collected  everything  which 
I  thought  ufeful  from  them,  compared  their 
different  methods  of  practice,  and  chofe  that 
which  appeared  to  me  the  beft  and  moft  au¬ 
thorized  :  And  after  this  manner  made  a 
compilation,  which  ferved,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  expreffion,  as  the  ground-work  of  my 
public  lediures,  which  were  well  received. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  fame  employment 
the  two  following  years,  and  thereby  I  im¬ 
prove  cl  what  I  had  before  collected.  New 
lediures,  new  extra® s,  new  reflections,  which 
rendered  mv  firft  compilation  more  extenfive* 
and  in  my  opinion  much  better. 

J-i  ■  -  ,  \ 

I  had  forgot  them,  and  did  not  think  of 
putting  them  to  any  ufe,  till  it  was  reprefent- 
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ed  to  me,  that  indrudions  were  to  be  met 
with  for  midwives  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  ia 
great  cities ;  but  there  certainly  were  none 
to  be  had  in  fmall  cities,  and  efpecially  in  the 
country  j  that  there  was  not  even  any  work 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  whence  they  might 
learn  at  lead:  the  principles  of  their  profef- 
iion ;  that  they  had  only  an  old  method  of 
pradice,  which  was  tranfmitted  from  hand 
to  hand  ;  and  that  it  was  a  fad  thing  to  fee 
the  young  midwives  obliged  to  purchafe,  by 
the  mod  fervile  compliances,  what  the  old 
ones  were  willing,  or  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating,  which  was  frequently  nothing  at  all, 
and  always  very  little  at  mod. 

V  1  /  T-  ’.'  *  f  I  *  i.  . '  '  t  ^  :vj,- 

They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  me,  that  the 
ledures  which  I  had  given  in  the  fchool  of 
phyfic  to  the  midwives  of  Paris,  would  be  a 
very  ufeful  work  for  country  mid  wives,  if  I 
would  give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  put  them  in 
order  ;  but  I  could  not  refolve  to  do  it.  The 
publication  of  my  treatife  on  the  Diforders  of 
Women,  determined  me  thereto.  I  imagined 
this  work  would  be  incomplete,  if  I  did  not 
add  a  treatife  on  child-birth,  which  is  one  of 
the  mod  common  diforders  incident  to  wo¬ 
men.  I  therefore  examined  my  old  collec¬ 
tion,  and  after  having  corrected  it,  and  made 
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the  neceffary  alterations  and  additions,  *  com*- 
'poled  therefrom  the  prefent  work. 

>•.  /  t.  ... "  J  ■  t.  ,‘lV  ’>  ■  V  •  vj  lx',  •  ii r)  ■'  b'-  =‘  :  '■  '  A 

In  doing  this  I  determined  to  obferve  three 
things,  which  I  think  die ntial  in  every  didac¬ 
tic  work,  that  is  to  fay,  wrote  to  inftrudt. 

»  •'  •,  .  *r-S~X,i.  fk\;,  :  -  X  .'■<*'  ,  ’  •:  ;rk.-  V  k  \#  -  J  J  f  ■  4  ;  ;  •  -  *  '• 

*  A  v  /  •  '  "J-  .  -  •  ’■  * 

Firft,  to  follow  an  exadt  method,  a  regular 
order  of  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper 
place,  to  begin  by  the  eafieft,  and  then  pafs 
to  thofe  which  are  more  difficult,  to  leave 
nothing  behind  which  has  not  been  fufficient- 
-ly  explained*  By  this  means  the  reader  caffes 
without  flopping, .  from  a  difficult  chapter  to 
one  ftill  more  difficult,  and  comes  to  under- 
flan  d  without  difficulty  the  moft  obfcure 
‘points  of  the  fubjedt  which  he  ftudies.  Ordinis 
hcec  virtue  erit . 

'  ■  -  2  ‘  >.  ..  A,  1  ... 

Secondly,  to  conform  myfelf  to  the  advice 
of  Horace,  who  fays,  whatever  you  diredi ,  be 
brief.  With  this  view  I  have  retrenched 
all  digreffions,  ufelefs  circumftances  and  re- 
fiedlions,  and  have  confined  myfelf  to  what 
was  eiTential  only  to  the  practice  I  have  giv¬ 
en  an  account  of.  By  this  means  the  atten¬ 
tion  not  being  taken  off,  entirely  bufies  itfelf 
with  the  objedt  before  it,  and  comprehends  it 
the  better.! 

/Jir'-i/ ;  -  ey  i-, v 
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Thirdly,  to  be  clear,  this  quality  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  a  didactic  work,  defigned 
for  women,  who  are  not  very  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  a  difficult  and  obfcure  way  of  rea- 
loning.  On  this  account  I  have  taken  care  to 
make  ufe  of  a  Ample  ftile,  to  employ  fhort 
and  uninverted  periods  only,  and  take  every 
word  in  its  natural  fignification,  without  any 
metaphor. 


If  I  have  fucceeded  by  this  plan,  in  giving 
a  treatife  on  the  Elements  of  Midwifry,  fitted 
to  the  capacity  of  Midwives ,  and  which  may- 
ferve  for  their  inftru&ion  ;  I  fhall  be  better 
pleafed  with  having  made  a  ufeful  compila¬ 
tion,  than  if  I  had  publifhed  a  work  full  of 
ingenious  and  new,  but  merely  curious  re*- 
fcarches. 


I  have  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  the  plan  I 
propofed,  and  if  I  have  deviated  therefrom,  it 
is  only  in  the  fhort  Hiflory  of  the  Art  of  Mid¬ 
wifry ,  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  Cef are  an  Ope¬ 
ration,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  too 
much  loaded  with  quotations.  But  I  could 
not  difpenfe  therewith  ;  there  was  no  medium. 
I  muft  either  omit  thefe  two  fubjedts,  which 


to  do,  or  I  muft  treat  them  as  I  have  done. 
Midwives  may  profit  by  what  they  underftand, 
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and  negledl  the  reft  which  they  do  not,  and 
which  was  not  wrote  fdr  them. 

.  ■'*.  •  V  <  : 

'•*/  /'.*  K4ftr  4  i-?  '1  '•/  '•  $'*  ■  :-j  A  '  : 

,-v  %  .  ■■  ■  ’  !  *■  >  „  .>  • 

I  iliall  perhaps  be  blamed  for  not  having 
treated  more  particularly  the  different  kinds 
of  difficult  labour  which  proceed  from  the 
had  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
amongft  which  the  child's  head  is,  as  it  were, 
locked  In  ;  but  I  have  an  excuie  ready. 

This  bad  conformation  of  the  parts,  which 
pccaffpns  difficult  labours,  is  generally  the 
confequence  of  the  parent's  debauchery ;  it  is 
feldom'met  with  in  final]  cities,  and  is  un- 
known  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  for  the  ufe 
of  country  midwives  that  this  treatife  is 
wrote.  , 

Befides,  in  thefe  cafes  dexterity  alone  is  not 
fufficient;  particular  inffrurnents  muff:  be  ufed, 
which  midwives  have  not,  and  which  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of.  But  if  any  of  them  are  defirous 
of  being  better  inffrudted  in  thefe  kind  of  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  proper  inffrurnents,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  perufal  the  Observations  on 
the  Cauftes  and  Accidents  of  7110ft  difficult  Labours , 
printed  in  1747?  and  the  fequel  of  thefe  Ob- 
jfervations,  printed  in  17513  which  1  am  fure 
they  cannot  read  without  great  improvement, 
if  they  can  but  underffand  them. 
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Laftly,  I  advife  midwives  to  give  lefs  dxong 
caudle  to  women  in  labour,  when  labour  is 
difficult  and  tedious.  I  know  very  well,  that 
this  cuftom  takes  its  origin  from  our  country ; 
the  works  of  our  antient  authors  are  full  of 
them ;  that  it  is  by  tradition  midwives  tranf- 
mit  them  to  one  another,  and  that  they  form 
a  great  part  of  the  knowledge  pf  mod:  of  them. 
But  thefe  flrong  caudles  heat  very  much,  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  a  fever,  and  cannot  change 
the  bad  pofiure  of  the  child. 

In  this  cafe,  which  is  frequent,  the  mid-? 
wife  ffiould  know  how  to  turn  the  child,  and 
deliver  it  by  the  feet ;  the  operation  is  not 
difficult,  efpecially  when  performed  earl^, 
while  the  womb  ftill  remains  moid:,  lax,  and 
preferves  its  lubricity ;  and  if  midwives  are 
incapable  of  doing,this,  they  ffiould  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  their  profeffion, 

A  v  »  ~  -  -  ‘  i  •.  .  •  -  f  I  .  u  *  ~  "•  ;  <:  *  \ 
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ART  of  MIDWIFRY. 


tHE  Hiilory  of  the  Art  of  Midwifry 
cannot  be  otherwife  than  fhort,  being 
reduced  to  fome  fadts  Scattered 
amongft  feveral  authors,  whom  we  muff  fearch 
to  find  them  ;  but,  however  concife  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  neverthelefs  informs  us,  firft,  By  what 
perfons  this  art  was  exercifed.  2diy,  By  what 
progrefs  it  received  its  improvement.  3 dly. 
What  were  the  particular  treatifes  compofed 
on  this  fubjedt,  which  have  in  fome  manner 
detached  the  art  of  midwifry  from  Surgery. 
Thefe  are  the  points  which  I  propofe  to  treat 
of  in  the  following  articles. 


Article  L 


%  what  perfons  the  art  of  midwifry  was  firft 

exercifed . 


■  Jfemk 

!■  .-.'..r.' 

w® 


THE  art  of  midwifry  is  almoft  as  ancient 
as  the  world.  When  Eve,  driven  from  ter- 

a  reftrial 
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reftrial  Paradife,  brought  forth  children,  fhe 
had  need  of  affiftance,  and  could  have  no 
other  than  Adam ;  but  when  their  pofterity 
multiplied,  women  gave  each  other  mutual 
affiftance  in  this  cafe  ;  until  fome  of  them, 
having  greater  relifh  or  greater  talents  for  this 
employment,  applied  themfelves  more  parti¬ 
cularly  thereto,  and  became  true  midwives* 
fuch  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

The  firft  midwife,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  under  that  name,  afiifted  at  the  fecond 
labour  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob  ( a ),  This 
midwife,  to  encourage  her,  allured  her  that 
{he  would  have  a  boy ;  but  Rachel  expired  in 
labour.  Another  midwife  is  fpoken  of  in 
Genefis,  on  account  of  (h)  the  lying-in  of 
T hamar ,  who  was  delivered  of  twins.  But  the 
moft  honourable  mention  of  midwives  is  that 
in  Exodus  (c),  when  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  mind  to  deftroy  the  Hebrews* 
commanded  two  midwives,  named  in  fcrip- 
ture  Sipbra  and  Phuha,  to  deftroy  all  the  male 
children  of  the  Hebrew  women,  which  com¬ 
mand  they  difobeyed,  and  thereby  deferved  a 
recom pence  from  God.  They  were  women 
alfo  who  affifted  the  wife  of  Phineas,  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews  (d)>  in  an  unhappy  labour, 

occafioned 

(. a )  Genefis,  chap.  xxxv.  16  and  following  verfes. 

( b )  Gen.  chap,  xxxviii.  27  and  following  verfes. 

{c)  Exodus,  chap.  i.  1 5  and  following  verfes. 

{d)  1  Kings,  chap.  iv.  1 9  and  following  verfes# 
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OceafioHed  by  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the 
ark,  and  the  death  of  her  hufband  and  father- 
in-law.  In  all  thefe-places  midwives  are  called 
mejalledeth. 

Among  the  Greeks  women  alfo  afiifted  at 
labours.  Phanarete ,  the  mother  of  Socrates* 
was  a  midwife.  Plato  fpeaks  at  large  of  mid¬ 
wives,  explains  their  functions,  regulates 
their  duty,  and  remarks,  that  they  had  at 
Athens  the  right  of  propohng  or  making  mar¬ 
riages  (a).  Hippocrates  (<5)  makes  mention  of 
midwives  as  well  as  Ariftotle  (r),  Galen  (^/,) 
and  Aetius  (r).  This  laft  even  often  quotes  a 
woman  named  Afpajia ,  who  was,  according 
to  appearances,  a  midwife. 

Laftly,  Mofchion ,  a  Greek  author,  indeed 
not  very  ancient  in  my  opinion,  frequently 
mentions  them  *  they  were  called  among  the 
Greeks  M ctlca,  or  'IctTpo^Zcai,  that  is  to  fay. 
Mamma,  or  Grand-mamma. 

We  are  ftill  better  acquainted  with  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  and  know  that  they 
had  midwives  only.  The  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Cteref2ce  alone  furnifh  a  proof  thereof.  We 
there  fee  that  they  are  always  women  who 
are  called  to  affift  perfons  in  labour.  Befides, 

a  2  Pliny 

[a)  In  Thereto.  (1)  In  his  Difeafes  of  Women,  b.  I.  p. 
76.  and  93.  according  to  the  edition  of  Linden. 

(r)  Hift.  Animals,  b.  7.  c.  10.  (d)  In  his  Comment.  £• 

Aphorifm,  5  ,  and  62.  on  the  natural  faculties,  b.  3.  c.  3, 

(e)  Tetrabibl.  4.  fee,  4,  c.  22. 
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Pliny  fpeaks  often,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  of 
.  midwives  and  their  duties,  and  names  two, 
So  fir  a  (a)  and  SaJpep  who  apparently  had  the 
greateft  reputation, 

Laftly,  we  find  in  Gruter  (b),  ReinefiusP  and 
Gafp  ar  Bartholine  (c),  many  fepulchral  inferip- 
tions,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  mid  wives, 
who  are  there  named,  and  whofe  Latin  name 
is  always  fpelt  with  a  ps  opjleirix ;  which  feems 
to  prove,  that  this  word  is  derived  from  ops9 
€pist  Anglic e  help.,  and  jio  for  prajloP  Anglice? 
to  afford,  and  fignifies  a  woman  who  cijjijls . 

The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  MarceMinus  afferts,  that  Enjebia, ,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Conftantius ,  fon  of  Conjiantine 
the  Great,  jealous  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Helen 
-  her  husband’s  filler,  wife  of  pfuli  an ,  named 
the  Apoftate,  prevailed  on  the  midwife,  who 
was  to  deliver  her  in  Gaul,  where  her  hulband 
commanded,  to  kill  the  child  of  which  fhe 
was  delivered,  by  cutting  its  navel, .  that  is, 
the  navel-ftring,  too  fhort. 

We  may  refer  to  this  time,  though  much 
lefs  ancient,  a  phyfician,  whofe  works  divided 
.  into  three  books,  have  been  published  under 
different  names  ;■  though  1  think  his  right 
name  was  Pheodojius  Prifcian .  This  phyfician 
appears  to  have  lived  about  the  eighth  century 
. .  .  .  -  from 

*  ■  .  .  v  - .  -  ’*  \  •  *  ’ 

•  •  (a)  B.  28.  c,  7.  b.  37. -c.  10.  (b)  35  Letter  to  Rupert. 

(c)  In  his.  Expo  f; don  of  the  Old  Cuftoms  in  Childbirth,  p, 
37  and  38*  .  ..  .  ..  > 
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'  ,  ’’rV  -  ,  _  » 

from  Chrift.  He  addreffes  the  third  book  of 
his  works,  intitled  Gyrusecea ,  to  Sa/vina,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Edition  of  or  to  Vittorio, 

according  to  the  Strafburgh  Edition.  But 
this  comes  to  the  fame  point  with  refpedt  to 
the  fubjed:  we  treat  of ;  for  it  appears  by  the 
words  of  Prijcian ,  that  the  perfon  was  a  mid¬ 
wife  to  whom  this  book  was  addrefled.* 
Laftly,  a  woman  named  Protida ,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
who  1  think  was  a  midwife,  (as  feems 
proved  by  the  wrork  itfelf)  compofed  a  trea- 
tife,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  firft 
particular  treatife  on  midwifry. 

It  is  certain  that  fmce  that  time,  all  knowm 
and  civilized  nations  have  admitted  women 
only  to  afiift  women  in  labour.  We  have 
concluded  this,  with  refped  to-  the  Jews* 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  from  the  female  names 
which  were  given  thefe  perfoms,  and  denote 
their  fex  ;  we  may  conclude  the  fame,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  of  the  European  nations. 

The  perfons  who*  affift  women  in  labour, 
facilitate  delivery,  and  receive  the  children  at 
their  birth,  are  called  in  Spain,  comad  re ;  in 
Italy,  comars ;  in  France,  jages  femmes  y  in 
England,  midwives ;  in  Germany,.  He  bam - 
men ;  in  Wales,  where  the-  ancient  Celtic 
language  ftill  fubfiffs,  mamdiegitcs .  All  thefe 
names,  which  are  feminine,  prove  that  wo-- 
mens,  only  were  employed  for  this  office. 

a  3 


Not 
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Not  but  there  were  at  this  time,  efpe- 
dally  in  great  cities,  furgeons  who  applied 
themfelves  to  the  art  of  midwifry,  and  made 
it  their  particular  ftudy.  They  were  fent  for 

in  difficult  cafes,  where  the  midwives  found 

* 

their  incapacity  ;  when  the  child  was  placed 
crofs-wavs  in  the  womb,  and  could  not  be 
reftified  1  when  it  was  dropfxcal  or  monftrous ; 
when  it  was  dead  or  the  body  extracted, 
and  the  head  left  in  the'  womb  ;  when  there 
was  fome  fault  in  the  conformation  of  thefe 
parts,  &c.  then  the  furgeon  endeavoured  by 
his  ikill  to  deliver  the  woman,  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  inilruments  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes, 
fuch  as  crotchets,  crows-bills,  and  other  in- 
ftrumenis,  which  are  defcribed  by  Ambrofe 
Parey ,  after  Albucajis  but  as  thefe  cafes  hap-? 
pened  but  feldorn,  women  remained  in  pof? 
feffion  of  this  bufinefs. 

It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  Maria  Lherejia , 
wife  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  employed 
women  only  in  her  labours  ;  and  the  example 
of  the  queen  determined  the  conduit  of  the 
princeffes  and  court  ladies,  and  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  ladies  in  the  city.  I  have  been 
affured,  that  the  epocha  of  furgeons’  being 
employed,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the 
firft  lying-in  of  Madam  De  la  Valiere ,  in 
1663.  As  the  defired  it  might  be  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  fecret,  fhe  fent  for  Julian  Clement,  a 
furgeon  of  reputation.  He  was  conducted 
8  with 
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with  the  greateft  fecrecy  into  an  houfe  where 
Madam  De  la  Valiere  vras,  with  her  face  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hood,  and  where,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  the  king  was  concealed  in  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  bed.  She  had  a  good  time, 
and  was  delivered  at  Paris,  the  27th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1663,  of  a  boy,  who  was  chriftened 
Lewis  of  Bourbon ,  and  died  the  1  5th  of  July, 
1668,  without  having  been  legitimated. 

Clement  was  employed  in  the  fubfequent 
lyings-inn  of  the  fame  lady,  which,  though 
not  fo  fecret,  were  as  fuccefsful ;  this 
brought  men-mid wives  into  repute,  and  put 
the  priuceffes  into  the  fancy  of  making  ufe 
of  furgeons  on  this  occafion  ;  and  as  it  fooa 
became  the  falhion,  the  name  of  accoucheur 
was  invented,  to  fignify  this  clafs  of  furgeons. 
Foreign  countries  were  not  flow  in  adopting 
this  cuftom,  and  in  adopting  it,  adopted  alfo 
the  name  of  accoucheurs ,  though  they  had  no 
fuch  word  in  their  language.  It  is  true,  they 
have  rather  chofen  in  England  to  call  them 
men-midwives. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  oppofltion  to  what  I 
have  juft  aflerted,  the  authority  of  Hygzkus 
may  be  alledged,  of  whom  there  is  a  book 
of  Fables  ;  in  which  work  the  author  fays. 
Fab.  274,  “  that  the  ancients  had  no  mid- 
“  wives,  which  made  the  women,  through 
“  modefty,  rather  chufe  to  run  the  rifque  of 
ee  death,  than  make  ufe  of  men  on  this  oc- 
*  a  4  r<  cafion. 
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iC  cafion.  For  the  Athenians,  he  adds,  had 
*c  forbid  women  and  haves  to  ftudy  phyfic, 
“  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  midwifry,  A 
tc  young  woman,  named  Agnodice ,  defirous 
“  of  learning  this  art,  cut  off  her  hair, 
“  dreffed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  man,  and 
<  •  became  a  fcholar  to  one  Hierophilus ,”  whom 
we  are  not  to  confound  with  the  celebrated 
Herophilus ,  who  lived  foon  after  Hippocrates , 
as  many  have  done.  <c  She  afterwards  fol- 

lovred  this  bufmefs.  The  women  at  fir  ft 

* 

<c  refufed  her  affifiance,  thinking  fhe  was  a 
“  man,  but  accepted  thereof,  when  fhe  had 
€c  convinced  them  that  fhe  was  a  woman.” 

The  phyficians,”  continues  the  author, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  men-mid  wives,  “  finding 
“  they  were  no  longer  employed,  accufed 
tc  Agnodice  of  being  an  eunuch,  as  it  appeared 
(lie  had  no  beard  ;  and  of  debauching 
te  women.  On  which  the  Areopagus, ,  being 
4'£  afiembled,  condemned  her,  tho’  Agnodice 
“  (hewed  them  that  fhe  was  a  woman.  But 
<£  the  mod  diltinguifhed  women  having  ap- 
pearcd  in  her  defence,  the  judges  revoked 
their  fentence,  abrogated  the  law,  and  per- 
*c  mitted  women  to  learn  the  art  of  midi 
*£  wifrv.” 

j 

But  I  delire  thofe  who  think  to  avail  them- 

•  ••  * 

felvcs  of  the  authority  of  this  Hyginus ,  to 
begin  by  reading  his  work.  They  cannot 
certainly  attribute  it  to  (7.  J.  Hyginus y  freed- 

4  rnau 
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man  of  the  emperor  Auguflus ,  and  friend  of 
Ovid;  a  learned  grammarian,  who  lived  when 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  its  greateft  purity, 
and  in  whofe  praife  Suetonius  fpeaks  ( a )  ; 
whilft  this  book  of  fables  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
is  full  of  folecifms  and  barbarifms,  and  mull 
be  the  work  of  an  author  who  lived  when  the 
Latin  tongue  was  corrupted  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
about  the  feventh  or  eighth  century,  as  Ber- 
nejius  f),  Vojjius  (c),  and  Muncker  {d)9  have 
been  of  opinion  •,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  edition  of  this  work.  The  contradic¬ 
tions  met  with  in  this  book,  give  room  to 
fufpeCt,  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  one 
hand,  but  of  feveral.  What  credit  then  can  be 
given  to  a  like  compilation,  or  more  properly 
rhapfody,  on  ancient  facts,  advanced  without 
proof,  and  deitroyed  by  the  formal  tefti mo¬ 
nies  of  the  authors  which  have  been  quoted ; 
who  affirm,  that  among  the  Greeks,  the  care 
of  lying-in  women  was  trailed  to  women 
pnly* 

Article  II. 

By  what  Jleps  the  art  of  midwifry  was  improved • 

TO  improve  an  art,  is  to  find  out  the 

means  of  exerciiing  it  more  ealily,  and  arriv- 

% 

i  n  g 

(a)  On  the  Illuitrious  Grammarians.  (h)  B.  III.  or  va¬ 
rious  readings.  (<r)  Of  the  Mathematics,  p.  iyo,  &c. 

{/)  Tn  the  difiertation  prefixed  to  the  work. 
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ing  at  a  method  of  performing  its  operations, 
either  neater  or  better.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  art  of  midwifry  ;  it  was  improved  by  in¬ 
venting  new  practices,  proper  to  render  deli¬ 
very  eafier  and  more  certain  :  thefe  methods 
I  (hall  explain  in  their  order. 

The  practice  of  tying  the  navel-ftring,  and 
cutting  it  above  the  ligature,  is  eflential  to 
the  art  of  midwifry,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
reaches  as  far  back  as  Eve.  It  is  looked  on 
as  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  child,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  wholly 
exempt  from  prejudice ;  as  will  be  feen  in  a 
differtation  at  the  end  of  this  work.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  a  practice  generally  received 
among  all  nations ;  whence  it  comes,  that 
midwives,  among  the  Greeks,  were  called 
OfjiqctAoTofJLoc,  that  is  to  fay,  cutters  of  the 
navel,  or  umbilical  cord.  Neverthelefs,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (a)  is  the  mo  ft  ancient  author 
who  mentions  this  circumftance.  It  is  true, 
that  Ezekiel  lived  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3360,  about  600  years  before  Chrift,  and  is 
confequently  much  more  ancient  than  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  This  prophet  fpeaks  of  it  occalion- 
ally  only,  when,  deiirous  of  (hewing  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  Jerufalem  towards  God,  he  com¬ 
pares  its  miferable  Hate,  when  God  took  it 
under  his  protection,  to  that  of  -  a  new-born 

child., 


(a)  Chap,  xvL  verfes  4,  5,  and  6, 
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child,  which  was  about  to  be  expo  fed,  and 
whofe  navel-ftring  was  not  cut. 

The  art  of  midwifry  was  fcarcely  improved 
at  the  time  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  Hippocrates 
himfelf  was  not  much  before  his  age.  In  his 
works,  which  are  come  to  our  hands,  there 
are  three,  in  which  he  treats  of  delivery : 
namely,  his  treatife  on  the  Nature  of  Children  ; 
his  books  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women ,  and  his 
little  treatife  on  the  Exfeplion  of  the  dead  Child , 
In  thefe  works,  fuppofing  they  are  his,  which 
is  not  certain,  with  refpedt  to  the  treatife 
on  the  Diforders  of  Women ,  Hippocrates  is 
acquainted  with  no  other  kind  of  natural 
labour,  than  that  in  which  the  head  prefents ; 
he  condemns  footling  labour,  as  fatal  to  both 
mother  and  child  (a)  :  but  if  its  fdes  or  feet 
prefent ,  which  oftener  happens ,  the  mother  will 
have  a  difficult  labour  y  for  many  of  thefe  pe- 
riff  ,  either  the  children  only ,  or  together  with 
their  mothers .  He  fays  elfewhere  ( b ),  It  is  a 
fad  thing  if  the  feet  prefent ,  and  freque?itly  ei¬ 
ther  the  mother  or  child y  or  bothy  perifh .  He 
would  have  children  turned  and  placed  in  a 
contrary  pofition,  which  prefent  with  the 
feet  (c)  ;  but  if  the  arm  or  leg ,  or  bothy  of ,  a 
living  childy  prefent ,  they  mufty  as  foon  as  dip* 
covered ,  be  returned  into  the  womb ,  and  the 
child  brought  into  the  paffage  with  its  head 

downwards . 

{a)  In  his  treatife  on  the  Nature  of  Children.* 

\b)  B.  I.  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women.  (c)  Ibid. 
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;  a 

downwards.  For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes  tc? 
roll  the  woman  on  the  bed,  fhake  her,  and' 
make  her  jump  (w) :  Concnjjions  are  to  be  ufed% 
which  may  be  procured  by  this  method.  Fie  pro- 
poles  the  fame  expedients  to  procure  the 
child's  delivery  (x)  ;  by  this  method  it  be¬ 
hoves  to  fioake  hers  &c.  and  if  they  do  not 
fucceed,  he  advifes  to  extradt  it  with  crotch¬ 
ets  (y)r  and  whatever  happens,  to  difmember 
it ;  whence  we  may  eafily  conclude,  that,  if 
Hippocrates  is  the  father  of  phyfic,  he  is  not 
in  the  lead;  fo  of  the  art  of  midwifry. 

On  this  art  we  have  not  the  lead  knowledge 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  phyficians,  who  lived 
after  Hippocrates ,  until  Celfus ,  who  flou¬ 
rished  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ; 
becaufe,  if  they  did  write  on  this  fubjedf,  their 
works  have  been  loft,  and  never  came  into 
our  hands  ;  but  we  meet  in  Celfus{%)  (tho5  ac¬ 
cording  to  appearance,  he  never  pradtifed  phy¬ 
fic)  two  very  ufeful  refledlions  for.  the  pro-- 
grefs  of  the  art  of  midwifry.. 

The  firfl:  is  concerning  the  manner  of' open¬ 
ing  and  dilating  the  womb  :  u  We  muft, 
fays  he,  introduce  the  fore-finger,  well' 
“  moiftened  with  hogs  lard,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  when  it  begins  to  open,  and' 

“  in 

(• tv )  B.  r.  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women. 

(#)  On  the  Exfeftion  of  a  Dead  child.  {y)  Ibid. 

(a)  On  Medicine,  booh  vii.  chap.  29, 
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“  in  like  manner,  afterwards  a  fecond,  and  fo 
on,  until  all  the  fingers  are  introduced, 
te  which  are  then  to  be  ufed  by  feparating 
them,  as  a  kind  of  dilater,  to  diftend  the  ori* 
fic.e,  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
€C  hand,  which  is  to  ad  in  the  womb/’  There 
is  but  little  in  this  invention,  but  he  is  the  find 
who  took  notice  of  it,  and  fince  his  time 
every  body  have  made  ufe  thereof. 

The  fecond  reflection  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  fince  it  teaches,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  £C  that  children  may  be  de- 
livered  by  the  feet  eafily  and  fafely,  with- 
out  crotchets,  by  taking  hold  of  their  legs/’ 
For  which  purpofe,  he  advifes,  “  to  take 
fc  care  to  turn  children  which  are  otherways 
“  placed  in  the  womb,  with  their  head  or 
££  feet  downwards.”  It  is  true,  Celfus  fpeaks 
-of  a  dead  child  only,  but  it  was  eafy  to  con¬ 
clude  therefrom,  that  the  fame  practice  might 
be  yfed  with  fuccefs  to  deliver  a  live  child. 

Neverthelefs  this  was  not  done,  and  not- 
with  (landing  the  authority  of  Celfus ,  the  old 
prejudice  remained  a  long  time  :  Pliny 9  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Vefpajian  and  cTitus> 
was  not  in  fad  a  phyfician  himfelf,  but  in 
condemning  footling  labour,  he  at t efts  the 
opinion  of  the  phyficians  of  his  time.  He  af~ 
jferts,  as  a  known  fad  (a),  that  footling  labour 

.was 

■(a)  Natural  Hift,  boak  vii.  chap,  8. 
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was  a  preternatural  kind  of  labour;  he  add^ 
that  children  which  came  into  the  world  in 
this  manner,  were  called  Agrippa ,  that  is  to 
fay,  born  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
phyficians  who  have  been  of  this  opinion.  I 
fhall  therefore  only  quote  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  as  Galen  {b)9  Galeatius  of  St.  Sophia 
(c),  Bernard,  Gordon  ( d ),  Eucharius ,  Rkodion 
(e),  Mer curtails  f  f)9  Mercafus(g),  James  Ruef 
(h)9  Liebaut  (/),  Lazarus  Pe  [k)9  Varan  dus 
(/),  Perdulcis  (;;;),  and  many  others. 

But  however  common  this  opinion  was,  it 
was  never  univerfally  received ;  and  feveral 
phyficians  of  charafter  rofe  up,  who,  without 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  with  the 
common  prejudice,  or  feduced  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen9  recommended 
and  approved  of  footling  delivery ;  fuch  as 
Aetius  ( n ),  Paul  Mgineta  (0),  Mo/chion  (/>), 

Avicenna , 


( b )  On  the  ufe  of  the  parts,  book  xv.  chap*  7. 

(c)  Coment.  on  Rhafis,  fo.  8z.  ( d )  Pbilon,  partic.  7.  c.  l6» 

(<?)  On  the  birth  of  man,  chap.  iii. 

(/)  On  the  difeafes  of  women,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

(g)  On  the  diforders  of  women,  book  iv.  chap.  3. 

(b)  On  women’s  diforders,  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

(/)  On  women’s  difeafes,  book  iii.  chap,  46. 

(k)  On  women’s  diforders,  book  iii.  chap  48. 

(/)  On  the  complaints  incident  to  women,  book  ii.  c.  8. 

(m)  Univerfal  medicine,  book  xiii.  chap.  14. 

(»)  Tetrabibl.  c.  iv.  f.  4.  c.  22.  (0)  On  medicine,  b.  iii.c.  7 6* 

(/>)  In  Spach’s  collection,  p.  10.  no.  5. 
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Avicenna  (q)9  Serapion  (r),  Albucajis  {/),  Va- 
lefcus  de  Par  ant  a  (/),  De  'Roche  (u),  Alexander 
Benoist  {w)9  Ambrofe  Parey  (x),  and  Mari- 
nello  (jk}>  who  all  recommend  and  approve  de¬ 
livery  by  the  feet,  when  the  child  prefents  in 
this  pofture ;  and  fome  of  them  advife  to  bring 
the  child  into  this  pofition  in  labours  in 
which  it  prefents  badly. 

This  queftion  then  was  a  long  time  unde¬ 
cided,  which  is  no  matter  of  furprize,  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  deftroy  an  old  and  very 
extenfive  prejudice;  moreover,  even  in  165!, 
Riverius ,  a  phyfician  of  reputation,  condemn¬ 
ed  footling  labour  (z)9  and  Mauriceau  (a)  re¬ 
marks  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  book  on  the 
Diforders  of  Pregnant  Women ,  printed  in  1664, 
* c .  that  many  authors  were  fill  of  opinion ,  that 
€C  when  the  child  prefented  with  its  feet ,  it  floould 
Xi  be  turned  to  make  it  come  with  its  head  fore - 
tc  moftP  but  after  having  obferved,  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  execute  this, 
he  concludes,  “  it  is  much  better  to  ex - 
“  tradl  the  child  by  its  feet  when  they  prefent , 
fC  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  doing  worfe ,  by 
4C  turning  it  P 

At 

(?)  Canon  fen.  21.  tra£t  2,  c.  20. 

(r)  Breviary,  tradl.  5,  c.  35.  (/}  Surgery,  2d  part,  c.  73, 

(/)  B.  5.  c.  20.  ( u )  On  women’s  diforders,  c.  27. 

(w)  B.  25.  c.  36.  (#)  B.  24.  of  generation,  c.  15.  33. 

(7)  On  female  diforders,  b.  3.  c.  11,76. 

{z)  Practice  of  phyfic,  b,  15,  c.  18.  (a)  Book  2,  c.  14* 
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At  length  reafon  prevailed ;  every  body 
prefent  are  of  the  fame  opinion  $  it  is  agreed, 
not  only  that  the  child  ffiould  not  be  turned 
when  its  feet  prefent,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  fhould  be  brought  into  this  pofitioH, 
whenever  it  is  badly  placed  for  birth.  This 
pradice  is  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  rule  of 
the  art  of  midwifry,  which  it  has  much  im¬ 
proved,  by  procuring  an  eafy  method  of  de¬ 
livery  in  thofe  cafes,  which  were  before  very 
difficult,  very  laborious,  and  frequently  fatal 
to  the  child.  I  ffiall  fay  more  on  this  fubjedt 
in  the  parallel  between  that  kind  of  labour  in 
which  the  head  prefents,  and  footling  la¬ 
bour  (<£).  If  the  old  prejudice  fubfifts  hill  in 
fome  meafure,  it  is  only  in  fome  remote  cor¬ 
ner,  where  truth  has  not  yet  found  its  way. 

Uterine  hemorrhages  frequently  happen  to 
pregnant  women,  but  of  different  kinds  and 
different  natures.  Some  proceed  from  the 
vagina  ;  or  if  they  proceed  from  the  womb, 
it  is  only  from  parts  to  which  the  placenta  is 
not  attached,  and  confequently  do  not  at  all 
concern  pregnancy,  or  but  very  little. 

Thefe  kind  of  hemorrhages  readily  give 
way  to  bleeding,  reft,  anodyne  clyfters,  a 
cooling  and  fpare  diet,  opiates  properly  admi- 
niftered,  and  efpecially  to  ,  aftringent  medi¬ 
cines,  ufed  with  prudence.  With  refpedt  to 

this 


( b )  Book  2.  chap.  3, 
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this  kind  of  hemorrhage,  confult  my  treatife 
on  the  Diforders  of  Women,  book  i.  chap.  9. 
cafe  2. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  another  kind  of 
flooding,  which  proceeds  from  fome  part  of 
the  placenta  s  being  loofened  from  the  womb, 
through  a  fall,  a  falfe  ftep,  a  contufion, 
compreflion  of  the  belly,  or  from  fome  blow, 
jolt  of  a  carriage,  too  great  exertion  of  the 
voice,  vomiting,  cholic,  violent  cough,  ft  rain, s, 
&c.  In  this  cafe  the  venal  appendages,  which 
were  connected  with  that  part  of  the  placenta 
which  is  feparated,  adhering  thereto  no  long¬ 
er,  empty  the  blood  which  they  contain  into 
the  womb,  and  continue  to  do  fo  without  ceaf- 
ing,  becaufe  the  placenta  cannot  adhere  again 
to  the  womb,  nor  can  the  venal  appendages 
contract  themfelves  while  the  womb  remains 
difiended  by  the  child. 

When  this  accident  happens  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  pregnancy,  from  the  firft  month  until 
the  fifth,  abortion  follows  near  at  hand,  be- 
caufe  the  placenta,  as  yet  adhering  but  flight— 
ly,  is  eafily  feparated,  and  comes  away  with 
.the  child  ;  confequently,  the  womb  being 
no  longer  difiended,  contrails  itfelf,  the  venal 
appendages  clofe,  and  the  flux  of  blood  ceafes. 

The  diford  er  is  much  more  trouble  fie  me 
when  pregnancy  is  farther  advanced,  about 
the  fixth  or  feventh  month,  and  efpecially  at 
the  eighth  and  ninth  :  as  at  this  time  the  p/a.** 

b  cent  a 
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centa  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  womb,  it  is 
feldom  that  it  is  entirely  feparated,  and  ftill 
more  impoffible  for  it  to  adhere  again  :  thus 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  mifcarriage  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  diforder.  The  hemorrhage  con¬ 
tinues  the  more  violent,  becaufe  the  womb 
being  diftended  by  the  bulk  of  the  child, 
keeps  the  venal  appendages  always  dilated,  and 
prevents  their  contraction ;  but  the’  continual* 
it  undergoes  fome  variations ;  for  fometimes  it 
is  more  violent,  when  the  vivacity  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  patient,  bad  nights,  too  rich  a 
diet,  or  accidental  fever  encreafe  it;  and  fome¬ 
times  lefs,  when  a  good  night’s  reft*  a  fpare 
and  low  diet,  a  perfect  tranquility  of  body 
and  mind,  bleeding,  and  aftringent  medicines 
properly  adminiflered,  conduce  to  lelfen  it, 
Neverthelefs,  in  fpite  of  thefe  variations,  as  it 
is  continual,  it  at  length  weakens  both  mother 
and  child,  in  an  alarming  manner;  in  vain 
are  bleedings  repeated,  in  vain  are  medicines, 
the  mod;  celebrated  in  this  cafe,  adminidered ; 
nothing  fucceeds,  and  the  diforder  grows 
worfe  and  worfe. 

It  feems,  if  a  juft  idea  of  this  diforder 
was  conceived,  it  muff  be  clear,  that  to  re¬ 
move  it,  the  child,  which  keeps  it  up,  fihould 
be  delivered ;  but  this  was  never  thought  of, 
at  leaft  I  don’t  remember  to  have  read  any 
thine:  thereof  in  antient  authors.  It  is  to  a 
lucky  accident  that  we  owe  the  difeovery  of 

a  re- 
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a  remedy  for  this  obftinate  hemorrhage,  and 
this  is  not  the  only  inflance  that  chance  has  af¬ 
forded  ufeful  knowledge  in  phyfic*  This  re¬ 
medy  confifts,  as  mud  have  been  guefled,  in 
immediately  delivering  the  woman,  tho’  fhe 
has  not  yet  gone  her  full  time.  By  this  means 
the  womb,  being  freed  from  the  child,  con¬ 
trails  itfelf,  the  venal  appendages  fhorten,  and 
at  length  clofe ;  the  blood  flows  lefs  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  after  fome  days  entirely  flops,  and 
the  diforder  is  cured. 

It  is  to  a  midwife  named  ILouifa  Bourgeois , 
or  Bourjier9  midwife  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  we  are  indebted 
for  this  difcovery  fhe  compofed  a  fmall  trea- 
tife  on  barrennefs >  abortion >  fruitfulnefs9  la¬ 
bour  ,  and  difeafes  of  women9  printed  at  Paris, 
i2mo.  in  1609;  in  which  fhe  relates  this 
matter  fo  ingenioufly,  that  fhe  deferves  a 
hearing. 

tc  {c)  When  a  woman,  fays  fhe,  lias  an  im- 
4SE  moderate  difcharge  of  blood  during  preg- 
*c  nancy,  which  brings  her  very  low.  .  .  .  we 
“  muft  proceed  to  extrait  the  child  with  the 
<(  hand.  ....  I  have  praitifed  this  with  the 
<c  confent,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  famous 
“M  r.  Le  Febure9  and  of  Mr.  he  Moine9  and 
*c  Mr.  De  Lijle9  very  learned  phyficians  ;  alfo 
**  forafmuch  as  I  had  feen  thefe  dilcharges 

/  ,  f  . ,  ,,  ,,  .  v  ; '  ..  .  -  f 

{c)  Chap.  5. 

*  b  2  •  t€  of 
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94  of  blood  caufe  faddenly  the  death  of  both 
(s  mother  and  child.  I  performed  this  on 
<c  the  wife  of  a  counfellor  of  parliament,  who 
“  was  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy ; 
(S  the  child  lived  two  days,  and  fhe  had  feve- 
4i  ral  children  afterwards :  the  phyficians  were 
of  opinion,  that  if  it  had  been  deferred  an 
44  hour  longer,  both  mother  and  child  would 
44  have  been  loft.  Mr.  Le  Fcbitre  gave  an 
44  account  of  this  practice,  in  the  public  fchool' 
for  phyfic,  and  recommended  the  perfons 
u  prefent  to  proceed  in  the  fame  method, 
becaufe  he  had  often  feen  women  loft  for 
want  of  its  having  been  done, 

46  Of  this  kind  of  hemorrhage,  which  I 
cc  have  juft  now  mentioned,  (lie  fays,  a  little 
44'  lower,  the  famous  Madam  d' Akbray  died, 
“  wife  of  Mr.  d’ Aubr ay ,  who  was  provoft  of 
cc  the  merchants ;  as  alfo  the  dutch efs  of 
44  Montbazon ,  and  many  others.  Knowing 
46  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  kept  up  by  the 
44  ctiftenilon  of  the  womb  from  the  child, 
and  having  obferved  it  ceafe  as  foon  as  the 
44  woman  was  delivered  I  have  made  ufe  of 
“  the  foregoing  practice,  which  I  knew  too 
late  to  my  foiTow,  for  the  prefervation  of 
thofe  I  have  named.” 

I  have  defcribed  the  manner  in  which  deli- 
very  fhould  be  executed  on  this  occafion,  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  (d)  The  midwife,  after 

*  £}  ■;  ..  w  .<•  ■  . 

(a)  Book  4.  chap.  4.  art.  2. 
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having  well  moiftened  the  vagina  and  mouth 
of  the  womb  with  frefti  butter  or  pomatum, 
feveral  times,  rauft  introduce  her  right  hand, 
well  moiftened  with  pomatum  alfo,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  dilate  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  by 
introducing  her  five  fingers  one  after  another, 
and  making  ufe  of  them  as  a  fpeculum  uteri ; 
the  rauft  continue  this  dilatation  by  degrees, 
till  file  can  pafs  her  hand  into  the  womb ; 
then  the  membranes  are  to  be  ruptured,  the 
child  turned,  and  delivered  by  the  feet.  If  the 
placenta  is  feparated,  and  comes  away  with  the 
child,  the  labour  is  over,  and  nothing  more 
remains  than  to  put  the  woman  to  bed ;  but 
if  the  placenta  full  adheres  to  the  womb,  the 
navel-firing  is  to  be  divided,  after  having 
made  thereon  a  double  ligature,  and  the  child 
given  to  a  proper  perfon  to  take  care  of  it, 
while  the  midwife  endeavours  to  extradl  the 

-  r 

placenta ,  which  the  will  eafily  efredt,  becaufe 
the  fide  that  is  already  feparated  allows  an 
hold,  which  can  be  ufefully  employed. 

I  lhall  not  diftemble,  that  a  forced  labour, 
fuch  as  has  been  juft  defcribed,  is  painful,  and 
frequently  even  fatal ;  but  when  practifed  in 
the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe,  the  pain  and  danger  are  not  fo  great 
-as  in  a  lefs  advanced  term  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  womb  has  then  acquired  its  whole  exten- 
fion,  and  in  this  ftate  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
dilates  the  more  eafily;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

b  3  the 
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the  preceding  lofs  of  blood,  by  emptying  the 
veffels  of  the  womb,  has  rendered  the  mem¬ 
branes  thinner,  more  lax,  and  more  extenfi- 
ble,  which  occafions  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
to  give  way  more  eafily.  This  preceding  lofs 
of  blood  procures  alfo  another  advantage  ;  it 
keeps  the  womb  from  the  inflammation  to 
which  it  would  otherwife  be  expofed,  not¬ 
withstanding  which  the  patient  mu  ft  lofe 
blood  from  the  arm,  if  the  Supervening  fever 
requires  it. 

Neverthelefs?  however  painful  this  kind  of 
delivery  may  be,  or  whatever  danger  may  at¬ 
tend  it,  we  are  forced  to  pradtife  it  in  a  cir- 
cumftance,  where,  if  it  is  not  ufed,  the  death 
of  both  mother  and  child  is  inevitable ;  and 
it  is  the  pradtice  of  every  body  at  prefent 
in  this  cafe.  Tho?  this  pradtice  regards  preg¬ 
nancy  only,  yet  as  pregnancy  principally 

comes  under  the  cognizance  of  men-midwives, 

» 

it  may  be  reckoned  a  third  Step  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  midwifry. 

The  ufe  of  crotchets  to  extradt  dead  child- 

’  1  '  w 

ren  muft  have  been  eftablifhed  before  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ,  fince  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
general  cuftom  [e) ;  but  it  is  in  Celfus*  (/} 
that  we  find  a  circtirnflantial  account  of  their- 
ufe  in  extracting  dead  children,  and  of  the 
danger  there  was  of  the  crotchets  flipping, 

(which 


(/)  On  Women’s  Difeafes,  b.  i.  p.  96. 
{/)  On  Medic: neA  book  7.  chap.  2 9. 


t  •  1  o  ^  ^  T?  J ! 
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(which  frequently  happened)  and  tearing  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  which  might  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence  to  the  woman. 

The  phyficians  who  have  wrote  fince 
Ce/fus ,  have  recommended  the  fame  pra&ice, 
tho’  they  were  convinced  of  the  danger  which 
Celfus  had  warned  them  of ;  and  feveral  of 
them  have  even  propofed  to  ufe  two  crotchets, 
one  on  each  fide,  to  extract  the  child  more 


in  a  ftraight  line,  which  mu  ft  increafe  the  dan¬ 
ger  very  much.  They  have  even  not  been  con¬ 
tented  with  crotchets  only ;  Rneff  invented  a 
crane’s  bill  and  nippers  \  and  Ambrofe  Party  an 
inftrument  which  he  called  the  grithn’s  claw; 
but  I  fancy  they  invented  them  only  to  orna¬ 
ment  their  works  with  the  copper-plates  of 
thefe  inftru  merits,  for  it  feems  to  me  impof- 
Ilble  that  they  can  have  ever  ufed  them., 

The  art  of  midwifry  was  in  this  hate  at  the 

F;  .  . 

end  of  the  laft  century,  with  refpeft  to  the 
extraction  of  a  dead  child,  a  falfe  conception. 


or  child’s  head  feparated  from  the  body.  But 
about  this  time  feveral  kinds  of  mil rumen ts  of 
a  new  fhape  began  to  be  invented,  which  were 
called  forceps ,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  the 
common  inflruments,  ■with  which  they  had 
not  tlie  leaf!  likenefs.  Operators  every  where 
applied  themfelves  earneftly  to  improve  this 
inftrument,  and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
Flench,  as  if  in  emulation  of  each  other,. 


A. 
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invented  feveral  kinds  of  them,  which  were 
all  ufeful,  but  had  alfo  faults. 

I  have  examined  the  conftruCtion  of  almoft 
all  of  them,  and  that  which  Mr.  Levret  pro- 
pofes  in  his  Qbfervations  on  the  caufes  and  acci¬ 
dents  attending  mojl  difficult  labours ,  fee  ms  to 
me  the  befc  and  moil  certain.  I  have  not 
tranfcribed  its  compofition,  nor  the  manner 
of  ufing  it,  becaufe  I  could  wiffi  Mr.  Levret’s 
book,  which  cannot  be  read  without  pleafure 
and  advantage,  was  perufed  by  every  one. 
With  the  forceps  and  dexterity,  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  labours  may  be  furmounted  ;  whether  to 
extraft  a  dead  child,  an  head  feparated  from  the 
body,  a  falfe  conception,  or,  which  is  ftill 
more  difficult,  a  child  whofe  head  is  lodged 
between  the  fuperior  part  of  the  os facrum , 
and  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis . 

This  is  the  laft  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  midwifry  is  arrived,  and  is 
of  the  greater  importance,  from  having  ha- 
niffied  the  ufe  of  crotchets,  which  were  al¬ 
ways  dreadful,  and  frequently  fatal. 

Article  III. 

Which  were  the  firjl  particular  treatifes  compofed 

on  the  art  of  midwifry. 

It  may  be  feen  by  the  palfages  which  I 
have  quoted  from  aritierit  authors,  in  the  two 

"  fir  ft 
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fir  ft  articles,  that  all  the  old  phyficians  who 
publifhed  practices  of  phyfic,  have  treated  of 
the  art  of  midwifry,  as  appertaining  to  the 
fubjedt  they  treat  of.  It  may  have  been  even, 
obferved,  in  the  extradt  from  Celfus>  quoted 
in  the  preceding  article,  page  28,  that  this 
author  gives  the  name  of  phyfician  to  the 
perfon  who  takes  upon  him  to  extradt  the 
dead  child  from  its  mother’s  womb.  This 
fhews  what  has  been  proved,  befides,  from 
many  other  authorities,  that  phyfic  and  for¬ 
gery  were  pradlifed  by  the  fame  perfons,  who 
embraced  the  whole  extent  of  the  healing 
art :  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  each  of  thefe  branch¬ 
es  was  fo  confined,  that  the  fame  perfons 
might  fuffice  to  learn  and  pradtife  them. 

But  by  means  of  fearching  into  thefe  fob- 
jedts,  their  obfervations  were  fo  multiplied, 
fo  many  new  diforders  were  obferved,  and  in 
the  fame  diforders  fo  many  different  kinds 
diftinguifhed,  fo  many  different  caufes,  fuch 
different  indications,  which  required  different 
affiftants,  that  the  fame  perfons  could  no  long¬ 
er  fuffice ;  they  were  therefore  forced  to  li¬ 
mit  the  extent  of  this  profeffion,  and  fepa- 
rate  the  pradtice  of  furgery  from  the  reft  of 
phyfic.  This  divifion  had  been  feveral  times 
attempted,  and  more  than  once  fufpended ; 
but  at  length,  for  about  three  hundred  years, 
feems  to  have  been  fully  compleated. 
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It  has  been  feen  in  the  firft  article,  that  the 
art  of  midwifry,  though  it  feems  to  have  made 
a  part  of  furgery,  was  always  exercifed  by 
women.  Ever  fince  it  has  become  a  fafhion  to 
employ  men -mid  wives,  thefe  perfons,  tho’ 
taken  from  the  body  of  furgeons,  have  at¬ 
tached  themfelves  to  this  branch  fo  particu¬ 
larly,  that  they  feem  to  have  renounced  the 
reft  of  furgery.  Thus  the  art  of  midwifry 
has  for  a  long  time  been  conftdered  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  art,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  true  at 
prefen t,  than  it  has  ever  been  3  and  I  think  it 
is  an  advantage  to  the  public. 

In  proportion  as  the  pradice  of  midwifry 
was  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  healing  art, 
and  became  a  particular  ftudy,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  detach  every  thing  which  concerned  - 
it  from  the  body  of  furgery,  and  compofe 
particular  treatifes  thereof.  It  is  of  thole 
treatifes,  which  I  look  on  as  the  firft:  elements 
of  this  art,  that  I  propofe  to  treat  in  this,  arti  ¬ 
cle  ;  but  I  ftiall  mention  only  the  firft  of  thefe: 
treatifes,  and  that  concifely. 

The  moll  antient  treatife  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Mofcbion ,  which  has  been  already  fpo- 
ken  of :  He  was  a  Greek  author,  whole  an¬ 
tiquity  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  I  am 
of  opinion,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  Gefner  firft 
published  this  work  from  a  manufcript,  full 
of  faults  and  chafins,  which  he  endeavoured 

to 
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to  corredt  and  fupply,  but  badly  enough. 
He  recovered  fome  time  after,  an  old  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  work  into  Latin  by  a  Jew,  which 
was  of  fervice  to  him  in  corredting  fome  parts 
of  his  Greek  manufcript ;  but  this  tranflation 
itfelf  was  very  faulty,  very  defective,  and  not 
at  all  proper  to  render  the  original  Greek  per- 
fedt.  There  are  in  great  libraries  feveral  ma~ 
nufcripts  of  this  work,  and  it  would  be  of  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  public  to  give  from  them  a  more 
compleat  and  corredt  edition,  which  would 
ferve  at  lead:  to  inftrudt  us  in  what  was  then 
known  relative  to  the  art  of  midwifry. 

The  fecond  particular  work  on  the  art  of 
midwifry  is  that  of  Trotula ,  wrote  in  Latin. 
I  cannot  tell  why  Gefner  attributed  it  to  one 
Eros,  a  freed-man  of  Julia ,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Augujlus ;  for  every  thing  proves, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  midwife  of  Saiernwft 
in  Italy ,  who  gave  herfelf  the  name  of  T *ro- 
fula,  and  lived,  as  I  imagine,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  this  book  the  art  of  midwifry  is 
treated  of  with  fome  particularity,  but  it 
treats  alfo  of  feveral  diforders  of  women.  It 


gives  an  account  alfo  of  feveral  kinds  of  paint 
which  the  women  of  Salernum  made  ufe  of,  as 

this  author  relates. 

This  work,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  has 
been  inferted  in  the  collections  of  Gafpar 
Wolph  and  Ifrael  Spacb.  It  were  to  be  whil¬ 
ed,  there  was  a  new  edition  thereof;  not  to 
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learn  any  thing  new,  for  fince  their  time  the 
art  of  midwifry  has  been  greatly  improved, 
but  to  preface  a  chronological  chain  of  the 
lights  they  fucceflively  had  in  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifry. 

I  give  the  third  place  to  the  treatife  which 

Eucharius  Rhodion ,  a  phyhcian  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine ,  publiflied  in  German.  I  have 
only  feen  a  Latin  tranflation  of  this  work, 
printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1532,  in  i2mo.  under 
the  title  of  A  Freatife  on  Child-birth ,  and  its 
Accidents ;  but  it  appeared  by  the  letter  which 
the  bookfeller  at  Frankfort  writes  to  Eucha - 
rius  Rhodion ,  fon  of  the  author,  that  this  work 
had  been  feveral  times  printed  before  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  very  favourably  received. 

This  work  contains  twelve  chapters. 

1 .  In  what  filiation  the  child  is  placed  in  the 
womb ,  and  with  how  many  membranes  it  is  fur- 
rounded . 

2.  IV hat  period  of  time  the  woman  goes ,  and 
the  difference  between  natural  and  preter -natural 
labours . 

3.  Of  eafy  and  difficult  labours,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  probability  of  an  eafy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  labour  may  be  known . 

4.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  done  in  delivery,  and 
how  women  are  to  be  aflifled  in  difficult  labours . 

5.  Fhe  remedies  which  affift  and  render  la¬ 
bour  eafy . 
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6.  How 
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6.  How  the  after -birth  is  to  be  extracted,  if 
it  does  not  come  away  of  itfelf 

7.  In  what  manner ,  and  by  what  remedies, 
the  various  accidents  which  happen  during  or 
after  delivery,  are  to  be  guarded  againft  and  re¬ 
moved. 

8.  Of  abortion ,  and  its  caufes,  and  in  what 
manner  to  be  prevented . 

9.  Of  dead  children  ;  in  what  maimer ,  and 
by  what figns ,  they  are  known . 

10.  Of  new-born  children  ;  their  nourifhment, 
diforders ,  and  method  of  cure . 

1 1 .  Of  the  milk  and  nurfe ,  and  how  long  the 
child  fhould fuck . 

1 2 .  Of  the  various  diforders  and  accidents  of 
new-born  children ,  and  their  method  of  cure . 

fames  Ruejf \  a  furgeon  at  Zurich ,  printed 
there  in  quarto*  in  1554,  a  work  intitled. 
On  the  Conception  and  Generation  of  Man,  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  books.  The  firft  contains  fix 
chapters,  and  treats  of  the  generation  of  man ; 
the  fec-ond  contains  fix  chapters  alfo,  and 
treats  of  the  womb  and  its  parts,  and  the  fitua - 
tion  of  the  child  therein ;  the  third,  of  labour , 
and  the  cure  of  diforders  incident  to  lying-in 
women  and  children ,  in  fix  chapters.  He  treats 
in  the  fourth,  of  the  various  kinds  of  preterna¬ 
tural  labours,  and  the  methods  of  remedying  them, 
in  fifteen  chapters.  The  author  treats  in  the 
fifth,  in  fix  chapters,  of  falje  conceptions,  and 
other  tumours  of  the  womb,  and  of  abortion , 

Laflly, 
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Laftly,  in  the  fixth,  in  eleven  chapters*  he 
treats  of  the  different  caufes  of  barrennefs.  The 
four  laft  books  belong  to  the  art  of  midwifry, 
which  occafioned  my  mentioning  this  work. 
The  author  would  have  done  well  to  have 
contented  himfelf  with  publifhing  thefe  laft 
books*  of  which  he  was  a  competent  judge  ; 
but  he  was  defirous  of  dilplaying  his  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  two  firft  books,  on  a  fubjedt  too 
difficult  for  him. 

I  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  a  treatife 
published  by  Ambrofe  Parey ,  firft  furgeon  to 
three  kings  of  France,  intitled.  On  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Man ;  which  makes  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  of  his  works,  the  firft  edition  of 
which  was  published  at  Paris,  in  folio,  in 
15S2*  In  this  book  we  meet  with  an  ac- 
,  count  of  the  condudt  we  fhould  make  ufe  of 
in  the  different  kinds  of  labour,  which  is 
pretty  good,  according  to  the  lights  of  his 
time  ;  but  which  would  be  better,  if  what  he 
fays  of  labours  was  not  fmothered  in  an  heap 
of  difficult,  ufelefs  queftions,  foreign  to  the 
fubjedt  he  treats  of,  which  was  the  prevailing 
paffion  of  this  author ;  who  made  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 
who  wrote  in  either  of  thefe  languages ;  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  treating  of  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  points  in  phyfic,  in  the  works  which 
he  compofed,  or  rather  procured  to  be  corn¬ 
el  pofed  % 
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pofed  j  for  when  we  fee  this  parade  in  the 
wTitings  of  a  furgeon,  who  was  not  a  man  of 
learning,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  believe  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  loaded,  even 
in  his  life-time,  of  having  procured  feveral 
young  phyficians  to  compofe  his  works  for 
him. 

I  {hall  end  with  a  book  compofed  by  Louifa 
Bourgeois ,  called  Bourjier ,  midwife  to  Mary 
of  Medicis,  queen  of  France,  to  whom  (he 
dedicated  it.  This  book  contains'  fifty  chap¬ 
ters  :  it  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1 2 mo.  in 
1609,  under  the  title  of,  Qbfervations  on  Bar- 
rennefs ,  Abortion,  Fruitfulnefs ,  Labour ,  and 
Diforders  cf  V/omen  and  new-born  Children . 
One  may  judge  by  the  title,  that  what  re¬ 
gards  delivery,  made  but  one  part  of  this 
work,  in  which  belides  there  is  not  the  leaft 
order  or  method  ;  but  it  is  written  with  fuch 
candour  and  ingenuity,  as  leaves  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  the  author  inferted  therein  every 
thing  (he  knew ;  and  it  appears,  fhe  was  not 
ignorant  of  any  thing  that  was  known  in  her 
time. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  appeared  a  great 
number  of  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt ;  vvhich 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  if  in  concert, 
have  been  eager  to  examine  and  improve. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  works  written  in  Latin  or  French  ;  but  it 
would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  do  it  of  thofe 

which 
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which  were  publifhed  in  England,  Holland, 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  I  have  never  feen  3  but  I  have 
read  enough  of  them,  and  efpecially  of  the 
neweft  and  moft  efteemed,  to  prefume,  that 
I  have  culled  whatever  is  valuable  from  them : 
fo  that  the  work  which  I  now  publifh,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  extract  of  thefe  treadles. 

The  emulation  with  which  this  fubjedt  has 
been  jpurfued  for  thefe  fixty  years  paft,  has  fo 
increafed  its  progrefs,  that  the  art  of  midwifry 
wants  bat  little  of  having  attained  its  utmoft 
perfection,  and  its  operations  arrived  to  an  al~ 
moft  geometrical  certainty  :  and  this  is  not 
furprifing  ;  for,  after  all,  the  art  of  midwifry 
is  reduced  to  the  following  mechanical  pro¬ 
blem  :  “  An  extenjible  cavity ,  of  a  certain  ca- 
“  pacity  being  given,  to  pafs  a  fexible  body ,  of 
<c  a  given  length  and  thicknefs ,  through  an  open- 
*c  ing  dilatable  to  a  certain  degree  f  which 
might  be  refolved  geometrically,  if  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  elafticity  of  the  womb  ;  and 
firength  and  weaknefs  of  the  child ;  the  greater 
or  lefs  difpolition  of  the  blood  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  nerves;  did  not  occalion  that  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  phylical  fadts  conftantly  pro¬ 
duce  in  all  phyficc-mathematical  queftions. 
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CHAP.  I. 

*  •  V  '  •  .  -  h  • *  *  .  4  *  *  .  v  Vj.' 

Of  the  hones  which  form  the  pelvis,  or  bafon . 

TH  E  womb,  which  contains  the  child  during 
pregnancy,  is  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  in  a  cavity  furrounded  on  every 
fide  with  bones,  known  by  the  name  of  the  pelvis,  or 
bafon.  This  fituation  is  very  convenient  for  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  child.  For  the  mother,  becaufe  the  child 
being  fupported  underneath  by  the  bones  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  file  is  thereby  enabled  to  carry  the  burthen  the 
more  eafily.  For  the  child,  becaufe,  being  fupported 
by  thefe  bones,  it  thereby  gains  the  neceffary  liberty 
of  ftretching  and  moving  itfelf  upwards,  where  it  is 
furrounded  by  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  only, 
which  readily  give  way  to  its  prelfure. 

The  bones,  which  form  the  circumference  of  this 
cavity,  are  in  number  three  :  the  os  facrum  on  the 
pofterior  fide  *,  and  the  two  off  a  inominaia  on  the  la¬ 
teral  and  interior  parts.  Ferfbns  who  purpofe  prac- 
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tiling  midwifry  fhould  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  pofition,  figure,  articulation,  fize,  and* circum¬ 
ference  of  thefe  bones  ;  becaufe  this  is  necefiary  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  fpace  which  thefe  bones  leave 
between  them  below,  where  the  infant  pafifes  in  child¬ 
birth.  I  (hall  therefore  briefly  ddcribe  them,  con¬ 
fining  myfelf  only  to  what  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
be  acquainted  with,  to  judge  of  what  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  may  give  reafon  to  apprehend  in  labour. 

1  he  os  facrum  forms  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pelvis. 
Its  fuperior  extremity  is  conne&ed  with  the  lafb  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  back  (the  whole  column  of  which  it 
fupports)  by  means  of  a  thin  cartilaginous  fubftance. 
This  bone  is  very  nearly  of  a  triangular  lhape  j  wider 
and  more  thick  upwards  *,  thinner  and  more  narrow 
downwards,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  furface  is  pretty  even  -9  but  has  two  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rows  of  foramina ,  each  row  confifting  of  four  or 
five.  On  its  fuperior  part  this  bone  is  convex  to¬ 
wards  the  pelvis  and  it  is  in  this  particular  place 
that  the  child  fometimes  finds  great  difficulty  to  pafs. 
It  forms,  on  the  contrary,  a  concavity  in  its  fmaller  and 
inferior  part,  where  the  point  bends  forward  to  form, 
with  the  os  coccygis,  which  is  attached  to  it,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bafon,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  means  of 
fitting. 

Its  pofterior  furface  is  more  uneven.  We  there 
obferve  feveral  protuberances,  which  feem  to  be  the 
veftigia  of  the  apophyfes  of  four  or  five  vertebra, 
blended  and  united  together  to  form  this  bone.  We 
obferve  alfo  on  this  furface  two  other  rows  of  foramina 
anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  internal  furface,  but  fmaller. 
Befides  thefe  two  rows  oi  foramina,  we  remark  in  the 
os  facrum  another  canal,  which  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  bone,  traverfes  its  whole 
length,  and  terminates  near  its  point  on  the  pofterior 
furface.  The  ufe  of  this  canal  is  to  contain  the  ex- 

'*  D  oft  or  Smellie  fays,  the  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis  is  naturally  the  fame  in  both  diameters.  R. 

tremity 
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tremity  of  the  fpina!  marrow,  which  terminates  at  the 
end  of  the  os  facrum .  The  anterior  and  pofferior 
foramina  or  canals,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of 
on  both  the  furfaces  of  the  os  facrum ,  are  intended  to 
give  pafiage  to  the  nerves  which  are  given  off  from, 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  are  diflributed  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts. 

The  os  facrum  is  articulated  with  four  other  bones, 
fuperiorly  with  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  by  an 
articulation  which  permits  of  fome  fmall  motion  of 
flexion  and  extenfion.  By  its  inferior  part  or  point, 
with  the  os  coccygis ,  through  the  intervention  of  a 
cartilage,  and  fome  ligaments  which  allow  the  os 
coccygis  fome  motion  in  every  di region  ;  laflly,  by  its 
two  fuperior  lateral  fides  with  the  two  off#  inominata , 
one  on  each  fide.  This  articulation  is  very  fiirong  and 
clofe,  being  formed  through  the  infertion  of  protu¬ 
berances,  and  finufes,  or  depreffions,  which  are  reci¬ 
procally  met  with  in  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  thefe 
bones,  (Lengthened  by  the  intervention  of  a  thin 
cartilage,  placed  between  the  two  furfaces.  It  per¬ 
mits  no  kind  of  motion  to  the  off  a  inominata ,  at  lead 
in  their  natural  (late. 

The  os  coccygis ,  fo  called  in  Greek  from  its  refem- 
blance  of  the  bill  of  a  cuckow,  is  attached,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  os 
facrum .  It  is  formed  by  four  fmall  bones,  nearly  of 
a  fpherical  figure,  whole  fize  gradually  leflfens  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  diftance  from  the  os  facrum.  Thefe 
bones  are  placed  in  a  line  like  a  row  of  beads,  and  are 
connected  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the 
point  of  the  os  facrum ,  by  the  intervention  of  thin 
cartilages,  and  by  a  kind  of  ligament,  which  allows 
them  liberty  to  move  backwards  or  bend  forwards  on 
different  occafions.  Thefe  bones  are  not  placed  on  a 
(freight  line,  but  bend  a  little  forwards  like  the  point 
of  the  os  facrum ,  for  the  fame  reafons,  viz.  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  polture  of  fitting, 
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The  offa  inominata  are  two  large  pieces  of  bonc^ 
which  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  In  children  thefe  bones  are  each  formed  of 
three  diftind  bones,  joined  together  by  thin  carti¬ 
lages,  which,  becoming  oftified  by  degrees  in  adults, 
make  only  one  intire  bone  on  each  fide.  Thefe  bones, 
thus  united  together  in  their  adult  ftate,  have  no  name*, 
whence  they  are  called  the  offa  inominata .  But  the 
three  feparate  bones  of  which  the  offa  inominata  are 
compofed  have  feparate  names,  as  if  they  were  ftill 
diftind  bones.  The  two  firft,  called  the  offa  ilion ,  which 
form  the  pofterior  part  of  the  offa  inominata ,  are  arti¬ 
culated  on  each  fide  with  the  os  facrum ,  as  has  been 
already  obferved.  They  are  broad  and  flat,  a  little 
concave,  and  widened  towards  the  pelvis,  and  fu- 
periorly  inclining  towards  a  femi-circle,  form  the  up¬ 
per  edges  of  the  hips. 

The  two  fecond,  which  are  called  the  offa  ifehion  y 
compofe  the  middle  of  the  offa  inominata  on  each  fide. 
They  are  remarkable  for  having  each  on  their  exter¬ 
nal  furface  a  deep  cavity,  called  the  cotyloide  cavity, 
which  lerves  for  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  bone, 
and  for  a  roundifh  eminence  on  their  inferior  part, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  os 
if  chi  on  *. 

The  two  laft  are  called  the  offa  pubis ,  from  their 
being  placed  in  that  part  which  Latin  authors  call  the 
pubes.  They  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis ; 
and  have  each  in  the  middle  a  large  oval  opening  in 
common  with  the  of  a  ifehion ,  which  is  of  no  ufe  in 
childbirth.  They  are  conneded  together  forwards, 
where  their  fuperior  parts  touch  each  other,  and  are 
united  together  by  a  cartilage.  But  their  inferior 
parts  feparate  from  each  other,  and  leave  a  fpace  be- 

*  From  the  fuperior  thick  part  of  this  bone  a  fharp  procefs 
alfo  hands  out  backwards  on  each  fide,  which  is  called  the 
fpine  of  the  ifehion  :  the  child’s  head  prelhrig  on  this  protu¬ 
berance  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  difficult  labour.  Rt 
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tween  them  for  the  paffage  of  the  urethra  in  men,  and 
the  vagina  in  women. 

Thefe  offa  inominata  are  widened  above,  and  form 
a  fpacious  cavity  :  but  towards  the  bottom  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  each  other,  and  leave  a  much  narrower 
opening,  which  is  Rill  further  ftraightened  by  the  os 
coccygis  pofteriorly  ;  and  by  the  two  tuberofities  of  the 
cjfaifcbion  laterally.  It  is  through  this  opening  that 
the  infant  paffes  in  child-birth,  and  confequently  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  properly  attend  to  it,  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  eafe  or  difficulty  which  will  at¬ 
tend  the  paffage  of  the  child  through  it  in  different 
fubjedts. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  fize  of  the  bafon  or  pelvis, 
formed  by  the  bones  we  have  juft  deferibed,  and  of 
the  opening  thefe  bones  leave  below  for  the  paffage  of 
the  child,  it  is  nectffary  to  remark  the  fkeleton  of  a 
woman,  and  compare  it  with  the  fkeleton  of  a  man; 
we  fhall  thereby  have  realbn  to  admire  the  wifeiom  of 
the  Divine  Creator,  who  has  formed  the  pelvis  in  wo¬ 
men  larger  than  in  men,  and  given  a  greater  diameter 
to  the  opening  between  thefe  bones,  in  order  to  render 
the  paffage  of  the  child  into  tihe  world  more  eafy. 

* 

Differences  between  the  male  and  female  fkeleton . 

iff.  The  os  facrum  is  more  convex,  and  projedls  far¬ 
ther  back  in  women  ;  whence  it  happens  that  they 
have  larger  buttocks. 

2dly.  The  offa  ilion  are  more  hollow  inwardly,  and 
more  convex  outwardly ;  whence  women  have 
larger  hips. 

gdly.  The  offa  ifehion  are  placed  more  outwardly,  and 
their  inferior  tuberofities  are  farther  afunder,  which 
affords  a  freer  paffage. 

4thly.  The  bones  of  the  pubis  projedl  more  out¬ 
wardly,  and  thereby  render  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
larger.  They  touch  each  other,  and  are  connedled 
tpgether  by  a  lefs  length  of  furtace,  and  by  a  {offer 
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and  thicker  cartilage  ;  and  towards  the  bottom  they 
feparate  farther  from  each  other  than  in  men,  and 
thereby  render  the  paffage  wider. 

5th.  and  laftly.  The  bones  of  the  os  coccygis  are  joined 
together  by  fofeer  and  thicker  cartilages ;  whence 
they  are  more  moveable,  and  more  readily  give 
way  outwardly,  which  contributes  to  enlarge  the 
paffage. 

This  difpofition  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  advantageous,  when  the  bones  have  their 
proper  natural  conformation  :  but  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  from  their  bad  conformation,  that  the  child  is 
ftopt  in  the  paffage  in  two  different  places,  which 
may  be  considered  as  two  fir  aits.  This  requires 
our  attention  :  the  place  where  it  mo  ft  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  and  where  it  is  moft  difficult  to  remedy  it,  is 
between  the  fuperior  internal  part  of  the  os  facrum , 
and  the  bones  of  the  pubes.  The  os  facrum  is  na¬ 
turally  convex  towards  the  bafon  in  this  part,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  this  convexity  fome¬ 
times  projeds  very  much.  If  it  happens  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  bones  of  the  pubes,  which  ought  na¬ 
turally  to  be  convex  outwards,  ffiould  be  flattened;  or, 
which  is  fill  worfe,  fhould  bend  inwards,  the  diftance 
between  the  fuperior  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the 
bones  of  the  pubes ,  will  be  very  narrow,  and  will 
fometimes  not  be  wider  than  two  inches  and  an  half, 
efpecially  in  the  middle  ;  for  the  fpace  is  rather 
greater  one  ach  fide,  which  occaflons  this  firait  to 
refemble  a  figure  of  eight.  In  this  cafe,  the  delivery 
cannot  be  otherways  than  very  difficult,  and  fome¬ 
times  abfolutely  impoffible.  The  other  firait  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis ,  and  proceeds  from  the  tu- 
beroflties  of  the  ifchion  being  too  large,  too  long, 
and  efpecially  too  much  bent  inwards;  from  the  too 
great  curvature  of  the  point  of  the  os  facrum ,  and 
from  the  too  great  length,  and  inflexibility  of  the  os 
coccygis. 
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In  thefe  bad  conformations  of  the  pelvis ,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  when  the  child  is  ftopt  in  the  paflage, 
that  from  its  violent  efforts  the  bones  of  the  pubes 
are  feparated,  and  the  articulations  of  the  ojfa  ilion 
with  the  os  facrum ,  give  way,  which  conffderably 
augments  the  ffze  of  the  paffage,  and  allows  an  exit 
to  the  infant. 

This  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
cjfa  inominata ,  long  ago  obferved  by  *  Hippocrates , 
f  AEtius^  and  J  Avicenna ,  has  been  ftrongly  difputed 
by  fome  modern  authors  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo 
firmly  eftablifhed  by  indifputable  obfervations  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  lead:  doubt  ||. 

To  comprehend  how  this  feparation  happens,  it  is 
neceflfary  to  confider  that  the  bones  of  the  pubes  in 
women  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  much  lefs 
extent  of  furface  than  in  men  ;  that  they  are  lefs 
clofely  united;  and  that  their  cartilage  is  much  thicker: 
and,  laftly,  that  it  is  naturally  much  fofter,  and  more 
capable  of  extenfion  ;  fo  that  when  the  infant  meets 
with  difficulty  in  the  paflfage,  and  difturbs  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  and  lymph  in  every  part  of  the 
pelvis,  the  ferous  fluid,  which  is  feparated  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  foftens  by  degrees  the  cartilage,  which 
unites  together  the  bones  of  the  pubes ,  till  it  is  fuffi- 

*  In  his  book,  De  Natura  Pueri,  towards  the  end. 

f  Tetrabiblio,  ferrnone  iv.  cap.  22. 

I  Lib.  III.  tract,  i.  cap.  3. 

j|  Ambrofe  Parey,  book  xxviii.  chap.  13. 

Riolan  Authropograph,  book  v.  chap.  13. 

Cafpar  Bauhine  Theatrum.  Anatomicum,  book  i.  chap.  49. 

Hildanus’s  Chirurgical  Obfervations,  century  vi.  obfervat.  g. 

Harvey’s  Generation  of  Animals,  book  ii.  exerc.  57. 

Diemerbrceck’s  Anatomy,  book  9.  chap.  26. 

Spigelius  on  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  book  ii.  c.  24. 

Among  the  number  of  thole  who  deny  this  feparation  is  Pro- 
felfor  Monro  of  Edinburgh,  who  alferts,  that  he  could  never  be 
fenfible  of  fuch  a  feparation  or  removal  of  the  bones,  though  he 
frequently  attempted  to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  this  matter  in  feveral 
laborious  births.  Morgagni  alfo  thinks  this  happens  only  in  a 
few  extraordinary  cafes.  R. 
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eientlv  mollified  to  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  the  infant. 
When  things  are  come  to  this  pafs,  the  articulations 
of  the  ojfa  Mon  with  the  os  facrum ,  make  but  little 
refinance  ;  whether  from  the  cartilages  which  con¬ 
nect  them  together  being  foftened  from  the  fame 
caufe,  or  from  the  infant’s  having,  by  feparating  the 
bones  of  the  pubes,  the  advantage  of  a  lever  over 
thefe  articulations,  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  the  ojfa 
inominata .  Thus,  in  proportion,  as  the  bones  of  the 
pubes  are  feparated,  the  articulations  of  the  cj[a  inomi - 
nat a  give  way,  and  continue  to  do  fo  more  and  more, 
according  as  the  feparation  of  the  ojfa  pubes  increafes; 
and  thereby  the  infant  procures  a  pafifage,  for  which 
purpofe  a  very  fmall  feparation  of  the  ojfa  'pubes  is 
lufficient. 

When  the  child  is  come  into  the  world,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph  is  re-eftablifhed 
in  every  part  of  the  pelvis^  the  cartilages  of  the  three 
articulations  grow  harder,  contract,  and  bring  the 
bones  of  the  pubes  nearer  each  other  again,  and  the 
ojfa  inominata  clofe  to  the  cs  facrum .  Thus  thefe 
bones  recover  their  natural  fituation,  and  leave  no 
other  mark  of  their  feparation  than  a  flight  fenfe  of 
pain,  which  is  felt  about  the  os  facrum ,  and  goes  off 
by  degrees. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  womb  and  its  different  fit  nations. 

AN  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ftru£lure  of  the 
womb  ;  the  kind  of  vefTels  which  bedew  its 
furface  ;  of  the  diftribution  and  ule  of  thefe  vefiels, 
is  not  at  all  neceflary  for  midwives  :  and  a  particu¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  through  which  the 
infant  pafles,  that  is  to  fay  the  vagina ,  &c.  Hill  lefs  ; 
therefore  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  explain  briefly  here 
what  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  ftation.  The  womb  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  ;  its  bottom,  neck,  and  orifice  :  and 
it  is  neceflary  that  midwives  fhould  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  each  of  thefe  parts,  ift.  The  bottom 
of  the  womb  comprehends  all  its  fuperior  part,  and 
confequently  makes  two  thirds  at  leafl:  of  its  fize.  It 
is  in  this  part  the  infant  is  contained  ;  and  as  it  muft 
of  conlequence  be  lufficiently  dilated  by  the  growth 
of  the  child,  can  have  no  occafion  to  receive  any  far¬ 
ther  dilatation  in  child-birth.  One  would  be  ready 
to  imagine  that  this  part  of  the  womb  grew  thinner 
during  pregnancy  from  its  dilatation  ;  but  it  is  in- 
tirely  other  ways,  it  becomes  thicker,  through  the 
enlargement  of  the  fanguineous  veflels,  which  are 
diftributed  thereto. 

Its  fides  are  at  this  time  generally  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick,  fometimes  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  even  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  which  is  of  great  ufe 
to  prevent  in  the  violent  motions  of  the  child,  which 
in  difficult  labours  pufhes  ftrongly  outwards  the 
bottom  of  the  womb,  from  tearing,  as  fometimes 
happens  on  thefe  occafions.  2dly.  The  lower  part 
of  the  womb,  called  its  neck,  is  too  narrow,  even  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  to  give  room  for  the 
infant  to  pafs  through  :  but  it  is  dilated  by  the  flay 
the  child  makes  there,  after  it  is  turned  for  birth  ;  and 

it 
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it  undergoes  this  dilatation  the  more  eafily  from  the 
bulk  of  the  child,  which,  comprefling  its  Tides,  hin¬ 
ders  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph ,  which 
caufes  an  extra vafation  of  a  ferous  lymph ,  which  fof- 
tens  the  part,  and  renders  it  more  extensible.  3dly. 
The  narroweft  part  of  all,  is  the  orifice  of  the  womb, 
where  the  great  labour  of  delivery  is.  This  orifice 
is  clofely  (hut  during  pregnancy  ;  and  it  is  during  de¬ 
livery  only  that  it  is  opened  fufficiently,  to  afford  a  paf- 
fage  for  the  child.  This  dilatation  is  principally  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  a&ion  of  the  child,  which  forces  a  paffage, 
to  which  the  inflantaneous  contraction  of  the  radical 
fibres  which  furround  this  orifice,  contribute,  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  foftening  of  the  fame  fibres,  which  the 
flay  of  the  child,  in  this  part,  has  occafioned,  for 
the  reafons  already  given. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  refinance  of  the 
orifice  of  the  womb  varies  in  different  fubjedts.  In 
fome  perfons,  this  orifice  is  very  narrow,  efpecially 
in  the  firft  lying-in ;  and  the  edges  are  at  the  fame 
time  very  thick,  compaCt,  and  almoft  horny.  This 
happens  generally  to  women-  paft  their  thirtieth  year, 
and  occafions  a  difficult  labour  :  there  are  even  fome, 
in  whom  thefe  edges  are  hard,  callous,  and  almoft 
Tchirrous,  through  the  whole  circumference,  or  at 
leaft  in  fome  part,  in  confequence  of  fome  diforder, 
or  a  preceding  difficult  labour ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the 
delivery  cannot  be  otherwife  than  laborious.  There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  thefe  edges  are 
flat,  thin,  weak,  readily  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of 
the  child,  and  dilate  without  pain,  which  renders  de¬ 
livery  fo  quick,  that  if  the  midwife  is  not  very 
attentive,  the  child  may  be  born  without  her  aflift- 
ance.  But  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  thefe  wo¬ 
men  go  their  full  time  •,  and  they  are  very  fubjedt  to 
mifcarry.  Laftly,  there  are  fome,  in  whom  thefe 
edges  are  fupple,  fof t,  thick  ;  of  a  pulpy  fubftance ; 
eafy  to  dilate,  without  dilating  too  quickly,  which 
happens  the  moft  frequently,  and  is  the  molt  advanta¬ 
geous 
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geous  for  delivery.  When  the  infant  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  force  a  paffage,  efpecially  if  it  prefents  it-* 
felf  obliquely  to  the  orifice,  it  fometimes  ruptures 
the  fides,  and  caufes  lacerations,  which  are  fometimes 
attended  with  bad  confequences.  The  midwife  fhould 
take  care  to  prevent  this  accident,  by  not  haflening 
the  delivery  too  much  •,  by  fmeering  the  paffiage  well 
with  frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s-lard  ;  by  gently  af- 
fifting  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  by  diredling  the 
head  of  the  child,  and  efpecially  by  taking  care  not 
to  do  mifchief  through  her  imprudence,  or  too  great 
hurry. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  has  got  beyond  the 
orifice  of  the  womb,  and  the  fhoulders  are  fixed 
there,  it  is  a  common  expreffion  to  fay,  the  child  is 
in  the  paffage,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  vagina ;  and  the 
delivery,  reafonably  enough,  is  looked  upon  to  be  as 
good  as  over :  for  the  vagina ,  whofe  fides  are  eafily 
dilated,  readily  gives  way,  and  allows  the  child  to 
come  forward.  Its  orifice,  where  the  caruncul^e  myr~ 
tiformes  are  fituated,  is  a  little  narrower,  and  affords 
rather  more  refinance,  but  for  a  very  little  while 
only. 

At  length,  the  child  paffes  into  the  external  orifice 
of  the  pudenda ,  whence  it  makes  its  exit  immediately. 
The  folds  which  are  in  this  part,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  nympho,  extend  themfelves,  and  augment  its 
capacity,  and  thereby  give  a  free  paffage  to  the  in¬ 
fant.  It  neverthelefs  fometimes  happens,  that  the 
head  of  the  child  prefenting  obliquely,  and  bearing 
too  much  on  the  bottom  of  the  pudenda ,  towards  the 
os  coccygis,  lacerates  the  part  which  feparates  xht  pu¬ 
denda  from  the  fundament,  and  thereby  occafions  a 
troublefome  and  difagreeable  inconveniency. 

It  is  abfoiutely  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  the  womb  in  the  pelvis  in  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  becaufe  this  fhould  ferve  for  a  rule  in  delivery ; 
therefore  midwives  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  get  a 
proper  knowledge  thereof. 
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The  mod  natural  and  mod  advantageous  dtuation 
of  the  womb,  is  to  be  placed  dreightj  in  Rich  a 
manner,  that  its  bottom  and  its  orifice  may  be  in  the 
fame  direblion  with  the  vagina.  It  is  eafily  perceived, 
that  in  this  fituation  it  performs  its  proper  functions 
mod  readily ;  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  feminal  fluid 
can  more  eafily  penetrate  it ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  infant  can  make  its  padage  with  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty,  without  reckoning  this  advantage,  that  nothing 
can  dagnate  in  its  cavity,  which  prevents  many  in- 
conveniencies. 

Some  women  are  happy  enough  to  have  the  womb 
thus  dtuated ;  but  they  are  not  many  •,  nor  is  there 
the  lead  reafon  to  wonder  at  it.  The  womb  bearing 
on  its  extremity,  that  is  to  fay,  its  narrowed  part  on 
the  extremity  of  the  vagina ,  has  nothing  to  fupport 
it  on  the  fides ;  for  I  make  no  account  of  thofe  pre¬ 
tended  round  ligaments,  which  readily  give  way  on 
every  occafion  ♦,  and  which,  in  pregnancy,  when 
their  adbion  would  be  mod  neceiTary,  are  entirely  ufe~ 
lefs,  becaufe  they  are  then  inferted  about  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  and  cannot  ferve  to  keep  the  bottom  of 
it  dreight,  which  is  raifed  very  much,  by  the  dilata¬ 
tion  it  undergoes  through  the  growth  of  the  child. 
The  lead  thing  is  fufficient  to  make  it  incline  to  either 
fide  :  and  fo  far  from  being  adonifhed  that  the  womb 
is  fo  often  oblique,  there  is  much  greater  reafon  to 
wonder  that  it  is  not  always  fo. 

In  girls  and  women  who  have  not  had  children, 
different  caufes  may  contribute  to  this  obliquity  :  if 
the  womb  is  a  little  bigger,  or  a  little  more  turgid 
on  one  fide ;  if  the  canal  of  the  vagina  is  a  little 
ftiorter,  or  a  little  more  lax  on  one  fide  than  the 
other  •,  if  independently  of  thefe  defects  of  the  con¬ 
formation,  women  have  had  a  cudom  of  lying  al¬ 
ways  on  the  fame  fide ;  if  they  have  accudomed 
ihemfelves  to  hold  their  water,  in  which  cafe  the 
bladder  being  over  didended,  will  pufh  the  womb 
backward ;  or  if  they  are  naturally  codive,  in  confe- 
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quence  whereof,  the  gut  reftum ,  being  over-diftended  ; 
or,  which  is  {till  lefs,  if  fome  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen ,  or  lower  belly,  prefs  unequally  on  the  womb, 
either  of  thefe  circumftances  are  fufficient  to  difplace  it. 

Though  the  obliquity  of  the  womb  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  girls  and  women  who  have  never  had  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  neverthelefs  more  common  in  pregnant 
women,  for  two  reafons :  firft,  becaufe  the  womb, 
which  refts  on  its  point,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
is  then  larger,  and  fo  much  weightier,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  it  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  without  in¬ 
clining  to  one  fide  or  other,  being  fixed  on  fo  narrow 
a  bafis.  Secondly,  the  infant  which  it  contains,  muff, 
in  a  great  many  cafes,  make  it  incline  to  one  fide  or 
the  other.  We  fhall  fee,  in  the  following  chapter, 
that  the  after-birth  is  attached  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  womb  j  but  it  is  not  always  attached  exa&ly  to 
the  middle  :  if  its  attachment  in  the  lead:  deviates 
from  the  middle,  this  circumftance  alone  makes  the 
womb  incline  toward  that  fide. 

When  a  woman  has  had  the  womb  obliquely  fitu- 
ared  in  her  firft  pregnancy,  it  generally  happens  fo  in 
all  the  reft,  and  almoft  always  toward  the  fame  fide 
becaufe  the  fibres  of  the  womb  on  the  fide  to  which 
it  inclined,  during  the  firft  pregnancy,  are  fhortened, 
while  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide  are  elongated,  which 
remains  during  her  fubfequent  pregnancy,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  fituation  of  the  womb.  It  is  from  hence 
women  are  apt  to  fay,  that  they  have  carried  their 
children  on  the  right,  or  left  fide  •,  which  in  fact  digni¬ 
fies,  that  they  have  had  an  obliquity  of  the  womb 
backward,  toward  the  right  or  left  fide,  in  all  their 
pregnancies. 

Midwives  cannot  be  too  Strongly  recommended  to 
take  notice  of  the  obliquity  of  the  womb,  at  lealt 
in  the  time  of  delivery,  if  they  have  not  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  inform  themfelves  of  it  before.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  delivery  is  tedious  and  laborious,  from  a  want  of 
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this  neceffary  attention  only.  When  the  womb  is  ob¬ 
lique  backwards,  the  head  of  the  infant  {trikes  againft 
the  anterior  rim  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb ;  and  all 
its  efforts  are  directed  againft  the  bones  of  the  pubes . 
If  the  fituation  of  the  womb  is  oblique  forwards, 
they  are  exerted  againft  the  os  Jacrum ,  and  againft  the 
pofterior  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb  :  if  its  ob¬ 
liquity  is  towards  either  fide,  the  head  of  the  infant 
preffes  againft  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  oppofite 
lide,  and  all  its  efforts  are  wafted  againft  the  os 
ifchion. 

Thus,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  labour  is  tedious  and 
laborious :  the  infant  exhaufts  its  ftrength,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  in  fruitlefs  efforts :  the  delivery  does  not 
advance,  and  frequently  ends  with  fome  accident,  un- 
lefs  the  midwife  does  bethink  herfelf,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  rectify  the  pofition  of  the  child,  and  place  it 
in  the  right  way  ;  which  might  more  eafily  and  more 
advantageouOy  have  been  done  at  firft. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fecundines ,  or  after-birth. — Of  the  fituation  of 
the  after-birth  in  the  womb  5  and  of  the  infant  in  its 
membranes . 

TH  E  infant  is  intlofed  in  the  womb  in  a  mem¬ 
branous  bag,  formed  by  two  diftindt  mem¬ 
branes,  though  clolely  connected  to  each  ocher.  This 
bag  contains,  befide  the  infant,  a  pretty  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  ferous  fluid,  called  the  waters .  Laftly,  one 
part  of  the  external  furface  of  this  bag  is  covered 
with  a  fofr,  fpongy,  red  fubftance.  Thefe  different 
parts,  which  form  this  bag,  are  called  the  after-birth  % 
and  it  is  of  confequence  to  diftinguilh  nicely  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  thereof. 

The  external  membrane  of  this  bag,  called  the 
chorion ,  is  denfe,  ftrong,  thick,  and  very  fmooth  on 
the  fide  where  it  touches  the  internal  membrane  *,  but 
covered  on  its  external  furface  with  fmall  inequalities, 
or  little  knots,  of  a  red  pulpy  fubftance,  whofe  ufe 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  articles. 

The  internal  membrane,  called  the  amnios ,  is  very 
thin,  fine,  and  fmooth,  on  both  fides ;  though  in 
contact  with  the  internal  furface  of  the  chorion ,  it 
does  not  adhere  thereto,  being  feparated  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  lymph. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  firft  of  thefe  membranes, 
or  the  chorion ,  is  covered  with  a  foft,  pulpy,  fpongy, 
round  fubftance,  generally  about  feventeen  or  eighteen 
inches  diameter  •,  about  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  an  half  in  its  middle  *,  growing  thinner 
towards  its  edge,  where  it  is  fcarcely  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  fubftance  refembles  a  cake,  whence  it 
is  called  in  Latin,  the  -placenta  \  by  which  name  it  is 
generally  known.  The  ufe  of  this  fubftance  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  receive  the  nourifhment  of  the  infant,  and 
convey  it  to  it.  The  fmall  knots,  which  are  obferved 
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on  the  external  furface  of  the  chorion ,  are  fo  many 
little  placenta ’s,  defigned  for  the  fame  ufe ;  and  their 
refemblance  to  the  placenta  feems  to  favour  this  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  infant  fwims  in  the  middle  of  a  ferous  fluid 
contained  in  the  amnios ,  and  is  fixed  to  the  after-birth 
by  a  cord  about  half  an  inch  thick.  This  cord  takes 
its  origin  from  the  navel  of  the  child,  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  the  placenta.  It  contains  two  ar¬ 
teries  and  a  vein.  The  arteries  come  from  the  right 
and  left  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  carry  the  blood  of 
the  infant  to  the  placenta ,  and  other  fecundines .  The 
vein  carries  back  the  blood,  which  returns  froin  the 
fame  parts,  and  therewith  befides,  thofe  juices  which 
the  mother  furniihes  for  the  nutrition  of  the  child. 
When  this  vein  arrives  at  the  navel,  it  afcends  to¬ 
wards  the  liver,  enters  the  trunk  of  the  vena  port  arum, 
and  the  blood  contained  therein  pafies  through  the 
greateft  part  of  the  venal  canal,  till  it  at  length  en¬ 
ters  the  vena  cava  afcendens.  Thefe  three  vefiels  form 
in  the  middle  of  the  placenta  a  great  number  of 
large  ramifications  •,  which,  after  feveral  fubdivifions, 
produce  thofe  numerous  capillary  vefiels,  which  are 
fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  placenta ,  and  its  mem¬ 
branes,  efpecialiy  the  chorion. 

The  fituation  of  the  after-birth  in  the  womb,  and 
of  the  infant  in  its  membranes,  is  too  certain  to  be  the 
efiedt  of  chance,  which  perpetually  varies.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  particular  mechanifm,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  examine  •,  becaufe  thefe  fituations  influence 
very  much,  (as  will  be  hereafter  feen)  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  prefents  in  labour. 

The  after- birth  has  a  regular  fituation,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  near  the  bottom 
of  the  womb.  The  difiedtion  of  women  who  have 
died  during  their  pregnancy,  eftablifhes  this  fadt : 
and  befide,  there  is  fcarcely  a  midwife  who  does  not 
know,  from  experience,  that  when  fhe  is  obliged  to 
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bring  away  the  after-birth,  that  almoft  always  it  ad¬ 
heres  near  the  bottom  of  the  womb* 

This  regularity  in  the  attachment  of  the  placenta 
depends  on  a  very  certain  phyfical  caufe.  The  im¬ 
pregnated  egg  defcends  from  the  ovaria  in  conception; 
Iwims  for  fome  time  without  any  attachment,  in  the 
lymphatic  fluid,  which  is  colledted  in  the  womb. 
During  this  interval,  the  placenta,  which  is  the  lighted: 
and  moil  fpongy  part  of  the  egg,  mu  ft  float  on  the 
uppermoft  furface,  which  will  anfwer  to  the  bottom 
of  the  womb,  and  conftantly  keep  this  fituation  till 
it  adheres  thereto,  which  determines  its  fituation,  and 
that  of  the  fecundines,  during  the  remainder  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  : 

To  keep  ftridtly  to  this  way  of  reafoning,  the  pla¬ 
centa  fnould  be  always  affixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  womb,  directly  oppofite  to  its  orifice  : 
and  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  egg  was  always  of 
equal  weight  in  all  its  lateral  parts  round  th z  placenta* 
and  the  pofition  of  the  womb  was  always  perfe&ly 
ftraight.  But  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftances  are  fre¬ 
quently  wanting :  fonfre times  the  egg  is  a  little  hea¬ 
vier  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  which  makes  the  pla¬ 
centa  incline  more  towards  that  fide,  and  then  it  can¬ 
not  adhere  exadtly  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb.  At 
other  times,  the  womb  itfelf  is  not  ftraight,  and  in¬ 
clines  either  forwards  or  backwards,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  •,  and  then  the  plaienta  occupying  exadUy 
the  higheft  part  of  the  egg,  it  cannot  adhere  to  the 
’bottom  of  the  womb ;  fo  that  in  eftablifhing  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee,  it  will  be  liable  to 
many  exceptions. 

The  infant,  furrounded  with  its  membranes,  in 
which  it  floats  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios ,  is  always 
fituated  with  its  head  uppermoft,  and  is  conftantly 
found  in  this  pofition,  in  diflections  of  pregnant  wo¬ 
men.  This  fituation  of  the  infant  in  its  membranes 
happens  from  the  fame  caufe  which  has  juft  now  been 
taken  notice  of,  to  explain  the  fituation  of  the  pla- 
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cent  a .  The  uppermod  part  of  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  during  the  earlied  part  of  pregnancy,  is  the 
lighted  of  its  whole  body  \  whether  on  account  of 
the  cavities  of  the  bread,  nodrils,  mouth,  and  ears, 
or  from  the  largenefs  of  the  head  and  fmallnefs  of 
the  brain,  which  encreafes  but  very  flowly  during 
pregnancy.  Either  of  thefe  caufes  are  fufficient  to 
make  the  red  of  the  body,  as  the  mod  weighty,  fall 
downwards,  and  the  head  occupy  the  uppermod  fitu- 
ation. 

This  rule,  though  very  general,  is  liable  to  fome 
exceptions :  thus,  if  the  infant  has  a  very  large  head, 
and  heavier  than  ordinary  or  has  a  dropfy  of  the 
head  :  in  this  cafe,  either  the  head  will  fall  down-, 
ward,  if  it  is  much  heavier  than  the  red  of  the  body, 
or  will  float  irregularly,  without  any  certain  pofition, 
if  it  is  nearly  as  heavy  in  proportion  as  the  red  of 
the  body.  But  we  fee  thefe  exceptions  ferve  to 
drengthen  the  propofition,  by  confirming  the  natu¬ 
ral  pofition  of  the  head  of  the  infant,  and  the  reafon 
given  for  it  by  this  rule. 

The  infant  not  only  has  its  head  uppermod  during 
pregnancy,  but  has  its  face  turned  forwards ;  and  the 
back  reding  againd  the  back  of  the  mother.  Re¬ 
peated  difiedlions  of  pregnant  women  confirm  this 
obfqrvation ;  and  from  thence  we  may  infer  the  new 
pofiure  of  the  infant  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  after  it  is  turned  for  birth  *,  which  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  next  chapter.  It  then  not  only 
has  its  head  downwards,  oppofite  the  orifice  of  the 
wrornb,  but  its  face  turned  backward,  towards  the  os 
facrum  of  the  mother ;  which  proves,  that  its  head 
was  before,  during  pregnancy,  placed  uppermod, 
and  its  face  turned  forwards,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  infant  takes  this  fituation 
mechanically  for  its  convenience,  while  it  is  fmall, 
and  does  not  intirely  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  5  it  can  turn  itfelf  as  it  will ,  and  all  fituations 
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are  alike  to  it  in  this  refpedt :  but  when  it  is  much 
bigger,  its  convenience  obliges  it  to  take  the  pofture 
which  has  been  aftigned  it ;  by  this  means,  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  its  back  anfwers  to  the  concavity  of  the  os 
facrum  and  loins  of  its  mother  *,  and  its  head,  knees, 
and  elbows,  are  commodioufiy  placed  againft  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  mother’s  belly,  which  afford  but  a 
flight  refiftance  ;  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  in  the 
contrary  pofition,  if  they  were  turned  towards  the  os 
facrum ,  bones  of  the  ilion,  and  vertebne  of  the  loins, 
againft  which  they  would  be  prefied  and  bruifed. 

Laftly,  it  is  not  for  convenience  only,  but  meer 
neceflity,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  fpace  which  it 
muft  occupy,  that  the  infant  is  bent  together  in  its 
membranes,  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Its  heels 
touch  its  buttocks ;  its  head  is  placed  between  its  two 
knees ;  its  hands  generally  reft  on  its  face,  with  its 
arms  folded,  and  refting  on  its  thighs  :  In  fhort,  it  is 
wrapt  up  like  a  ball,  and  by  this  means  takes  up 
the  leaft  room  it  is  poffible  for  it  to  do ;  and  it  is  in 
this  fituation  alone,  that  the  womb  and  its  membranes 
could  contain  it.  Happily,  its  articulations  are  fo 
lax  and  flexible,  that  it  undergoes  no  inconvenience 
from  this  folding  up  of  its  limbs. 

It  does  not  leem  that  the  infant,  in  this  fituation, 
can  ufe  any  great  motion :  it  can  only  ftretch  out  a 
little  its  heels ;  feparate  a  little  its  knees,  or  buttocks; 
or  bend  or  ftreighten  its  neck  a  little,  till  at  laft  it  is 
forced,  by  a  wonderful  mechanifm,  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  fifth  chapter,  to  alter  its  pofture,  which 
allows  it  to  be  more  at  its  eafie  and  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  firft  ftep  towards  labour. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  examination  of  the  parts  before  labour  which  is 

called  the  touch. 

I  D  W I V  E  S  are  feldom  fent  for  before  la- 


bour  comes  on  ;  and  then  there  is  more  occa- 


fion  for  acting  than  examining.  But  when  they  have 
accefs  to  women  whom  they  are  to  deliver,  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  examine,  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
ftate  of  the  parts,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulty  or  eafe  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  when  the  labour  comes  on.  This  examination 
turns  on  four  heads:  on  the  ftate  of  the  vagina  \ 
the  ftate  of  the  bones  which  form  the  bafon,  or  pel¬ 
vis  \  the  orifice  of  the  womb ;  and  the  fituation  of 
the  womb  itfelf.  Though  they  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  importance,  they  deferve,  neverthelefs,  to  be 
treated  of  fe  para  tel  y. 

The  vagina  is  foon  examined  %  and  it  is  very  feldom 
that  any  thing  remarkable  is  met  with  there,  efpeci- 
ally  in  a  pregnant  woman,  who  has  already  made  ufe 
of  thefe  parts.  Neverthelefs,  we  learn  from  obferva- 
tions,  that  fometimes  fteatomatous  tumours  are  form¬ 
ed  there,  which  ftraiten  its  diameter  that  its  fides 
fometimes  adhere  together,  in  confequence  of  ne¬ 
glected  excoriations  or  ulcers,  and  membranes,  which 
clofe  up  its  cavity,  excepting  a  fmall  opening.  It  is 
furprifing,  that  in  fpight  of  thefe  obftacles,  women 
have  neverthelefs  become  pregnant ;  which  fhews, 
that  there  is  a  periftaltic  motion  in  the  vagina  on  thefe 
occafions,  which  conveys  into  the  womb  the  fmall 
quantity  of  feminal  fluid  which  has  farm oun ted 
thefe  obftacles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  oefophagus  carries  the  aliments  from 
the  mouth  into  the  ftomach. 

Amongft  thefe  obftacles,  there  are  fome  that  fhould 
be  remedied  as  foon  as  they  are  difcovered.  Of  this 
2*  '  kind 
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kind  is  the  membranous  partition  which  clofes  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  vagina ,  and  which  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  that  are  met  with  in  the  neck  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  In  girls  that  are  inperforated,  fometimes  they 
can  be  torn  afunder  with  the  nails ;  and  this  is  the 
beft  way,  when  it  will  fucceed  :  however,  if  this 
fails,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  fimple,  or  crucial  inci- 
fion,  with  a  concealed  biftory  *,  which,  riling  from 
its  fheath  but  a  little,  is  incapable  of  wounding  the 
(ides  of  the  vagina ,  and  may  be  introduced  into  the 
opening  deftined  for  the  paffage  of  the  monthly 
courfeSj  when  this  partition  is  in  the  leaf:  perforated. 

If  there  fhould  be  any  confiderable  fteatomatous 
tumour  in  the  vagina ,  which  fills  up  its  cavity,  and 
forms  an  obftacle  to  the  pafiage  of  the  child,  it  muft 
be  extirpated  by  the  ligature,  or  amputation.  But 
in  this  cafe,  pregnant  women,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  condition,  take  care  to  give  the  midwife 
notice  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  remedy  it  before  la¬ 
bour.  If  there  are  only  fome  tubercles,  or  inconfi- 
derable  tumours  in  the  pafiage  of  the  vagina ,  they 
may  be  negledled  ;  becaufe  the  coats  of  the  vagina 
are  fufficiently  extenfible  to  give  way  to  the  preflurc 
of  the  child  in  its  pafiage  into  the  world,  in  fpite  of 
this  trifling  obftacle. 

With  refpedt  to  adherences  of  the  Tides  of  the  va¬ 
gina ,  if  they  are  of  finall  extent,  foft,  or  formed  of 
tendinous  filaments  only,  it  will  be  right  to  feparate 
them  with  a  blunt-pointed  biftory,  which  may  be 
conducted  with  dexterity,  by  the  afliftance  of  one  or 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  diredl  it.  But  if  this 
adhefion  is  very  extenfive,  and  very  hard,  it  will  be 
proper  to  wait  for  fome  one  of  thofe  miracles  which 
nature  effedfs  fometimes ;  an  example  of  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  for  the  year  1712,  p.  27.  If  nature  effedts  no¬ 
thing,  we  can,  at  the  approach  of  labour,  decide, 
whether  it  is  more  proper  to  perform  the  Cefarean 
operation,  to  excradt  the  child,  or  make  an  incifion 
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lengthways  in  the  vagina  (to  procure  a  paflage  for  the 
child)  which  we  mu  ft  endeavour  to  manage  as  well 
as  poffible. 

In  all  thefe  different  cafes,  if  there  remains  in  the 
vagina  any  contraction  or  narrownefs,  we  muft  ufe 
our  utmoft  endeavours  to  foften  and  render  it  exten- 
fible,  by  keeping  conftantly,  for  a  month  before  de¬ 
livery,  a  roll  of  linen  in  the  vagina ,  of  the  fhape  of  a 
peffary,  filled  with  the  pulp  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a 
long  piece  of  fponge  foaked  in  an  emollient  decoCtion. 

The  defeCts  of  the  vagina ,  which  have  juft  been 
treated  of,  are  rare,  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
hinder  delivery  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  necefifary  to  be 
acquainted  with  them. 

The  defeCts  of  the  conformation  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  deferve  much  more  notice  than  the  defeCts 
of  the  vagina ,  becaufe  they  are  more  common,  and 
without  remedy.  Thefe  defeCts,  as  has  been  obferved 
in  the  firft  chapter,  are  reduced  to  two  ftraits,  the  one 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis ,  the  other  in  the  lower 
part,  where  the  child  fometimes  meets  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  fometimes  cannot  pafs  at  all. 

The  uppermoft  ftrait  is  formed  between  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  os  facrum  and  the  fymphyfis  of  the 
bones  of  the  pubes .  When  the  laft  vertebra  of  the 
loins  and  the  top  of  the  os  facrum  bend  too  much  in¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  bones  of  the  pubes , 
inftead  of  being  convex  outwardly,  as  they  naturally 
fhould  be,  are  flattened,  or,  which  is  worfe,  are  con¬ 
vex  inwardly,  this  ftrait  is  narrowed:  in  the  middle, 
and  a  little  wider  at  the  two  ends,  confequently  is  of 
the  ftiape  of  a  figure  of  eight.  The  child  always 
here  finds  difficulty  *,  but  it  is  fo  narrow  fometimes, 
that  it  is  im poffible  for  the  child  to  pafs  through  it, 
and  then  there  remains  no  other  refource  to  fave  both 
mother  and  child,  than  to  perform  the  Cefarean 
operation. 

The  lower  ftrait  is  met  with  between  the  tuberofi- 
ties  of  the  two  ojfa  ifcbion  and  the  point  of  the  os 
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facrum  and  os  coccygis,  which  is  connected  thereto. 
When  thefe  tuberofities  are  larger,  longer,  and  more 
bent  inwards  than  common ;  when  the  point  of  the 
os  facrum  is  longer,  or  more  bent  inwards ;  when  the 
bones  of  the  os  coccygis ,  too  clofely  united,  render  this 
bone  lefs  flexible  outward,  and  backwards ;  though 
this  lad  ftrait  renders  fometimes  delivery  difficult,  the 
accidents  to  which  it  gives  rife  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  thofe  occafionea  by  the  fuperior  (trait. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  out  the  defeats  of  the  formation  of  the 
bones  of  xht  pelvis,  which  form  the  fuperior  (trait,  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  fingeror  two,  moiftened  with  pomatum,  into 
the  vagina ,  and  by  directing  them  into  the  orifice  of  the 
womb,  the  projection  which  the  upper  part  of  the  os  fa - 
crum  makes  inwardly,  will  be  felt  in  the  back  part,  and 
forwards  the  like  projection,  formed  by  the  bones  of 
the  pubes .  A  judgment  may  even  be  formed  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  thefe  bones,  and  confequently  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  the  child  will  there  meet  with.  This  bad  conforma¬ 
tion  may  even  be  known  by  external  infpeCtion  of  the 
perfon  only,  becaufe  thefe  perlons  have  a  hollownefs 
above  the  buttocks,  which  (hews  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  os  facrum  is  bent  inwards  •,  and  that  the  bones 
of  the  pubes,  indead  of  being  raifed,  are  flattened,  and 
even  funk  inwards. 

It  is  dill  eafier  to  find  the  (late  of  the  lower  (trait, 
becaufe  one  can  eafily  form  a  judgment  from  the  (ize, 
length,  and  curvature  of  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchion, 
as  well  as  the  length  and  curvature  of  the  os  facrum , 
and  length  and  inflexibility  of  the  os  coccygis .  The 
obdacles  which  thefe  (Iraits  may  oppofe  to  the.paflage 
of  the  infant  are  infurmountable,  unlefs  the  head  of 
the  child,  from  its  efforts,  becomes  lengthened,  and 
thereby  fufficiently  fmall  to  make  its  way  through 
this  paflage,  which  fometimes  happens  ^  or  the  bones 
of  the  pubes ,  feparate,  which  alfo  fometimes  happens 
in  young  women. 

The  child  pafies  through  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  its  greater  or  lefs  facility  of 

C  4  dilatation 
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dilatation  and  extension,  renders  labour  more  or  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable,  more  or  lefs  tedious,  more  or  lefs  laborious  ; 
which  fhould  induce  midwives  carefully  to  examine 
trie  ftate  thereof. 

i  ft,  If  the  edges  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb  are 
fmooth,  thick,  flexible,  and  pulpy,  there  is  reafon  to 
exped  that  it  will  dilate  eafily,  which  promifes  an 
happy  delivery,  provided  the  child  prefects  favour¬ 
ably  •,  befides,  this  difpofition  of  the  orifice  fhews  a 
like  difpofition  in  the  womb,  that  it  will  be  very 
fibrous  and  mufcular,  and  confequently  capable  of 
contrading  with  force  during  labour. 

2dly,  When  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  are 
flat  and  thin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  dilating 
readily,  which  will  render  delivery  fo  much  the  eafter  : 
but  this  difpofition  of  the  orifice  gives  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  like  difpofition  in  the  fubftance  of  the  womb, 
which  being  thereby  lefs  flefhy,  and  of  a  thinner  fub- 
flance,  can  only  contrad  weakly  during  labour.  Be¬ 
fides,  if  the  infant  is  fkuated  crofs-ways  in  the  womb, 
and  is  vigorous,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  womb,  whofe  fibres  are  not  in  a  ftate  to 
refift  its  efforts. 

Both  thefe  ftates  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  are 
natural,  and  depend  on  the  firft  conformation.  It 
would  be  proper  at  the  fame  time  to  take  notice 
whether  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  wide  or  narrow : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  this  circumftance  during 
pregnancy  ;  all  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  narrower  in  the  firft  than  in  the  fubfequent 
labours, 

3dly,  The  mouth  of  the  womb  is  liable  to  different 
and  preternatural  defeds,  the  confequence  of  pre¬ 
ceding  or  prefent  diforders.  Its  edges  are  feme  times 
hard  and  callous,  this  callofity  is  fometimes  fchirrous, 
fometimes  this  fchirrus  is  accompanied  with  painful 
fhootings,  and  is  confequently  become  already  carcino¬ 
matous,  or  alrnoft  fo  ;  fometimes  this  cancer  is  ul¬ 
cerated,  fometimes  there  are  only  ulcerous  exco- 
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nations,  or  fimple  ulcers,  without  any  cancer.  Laflly, 
thefe  diforders  fometimes  extend  round  the  whole 
orifice,  and  fometimes  affedl  a  part  only  thereof. 

All  thefe  diforders  of  the  orifice  of  the  \Vomb  render 
delivery  more  difficult,  tedious,  and  painful;  and  more 
or  lefs  fo,  according  as  thefe  diforders  are  more  or 
lefs  troublefome,  or  occupy  a  greater  or  lefs  extent  of 
furface.  Frequently  the  body  of  the  womb  is  affedled 
with  thefe  diforders  as  well  as  the  orifice.  When  the 
midwife  is  come  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  diforders, 
ffie  fhould  prepare  to  make  ufe  of  her  utmofl  dexterity 
to  affifl  delivery,  and  arm  herfelf  with  patience,  be- 
caufe  in  fuch  a  flate  of  the  orifice,  labour  cannot 
advance  but  very  flowly. 

Though  thefe  diforders  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
were  known  early,  very  little  could  be  done,  except  to 
apply  relaxing  and  lenient  applications,  after  the 
manner  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  firft  article 
of  this  chapter. 

The  natural  fituation  of  the  womb  is  to  be  exadlly 
in  the  fame  diredtion  with  the  vagina ,  without  in¬ 
clining  to  either  fide.  This  pofition  is  advantageous 
for  the  exit  of  the  child,  which  then  paffes  of  itfelf, 
without  affiftance,  diredtly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  into  the  vagina .  One  is  certain  of  this  pofition 
of  the  womb,  when  its  orifice  is  found  to  correfpond 
with  the  middle  of  the  vagina ,  and  to  be  of  an  equal 
diflance  from  every  part  of  its  circumference. 

But  unfortunately  this  fituation,  though  natural,  is 
not  the  mod:  common.  The  womb  inclines  frequently 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  oftener  forward  or  backward ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  infant,  in  making  its  exit 
from  the  womb,  cannot  pafs  through  the  vagina ,  but 
hits  againft  fome  parts  of  its  fides,  where  it  flicks, 
unlefs  the  midwife  has  fkill  fufficient  to  redlify  its 
pofition,  and  place  it  in  the  right  road. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  out  thefe  oblique  frtuations  of  the 
womb,  by  examining  where  the  orifice  is  to  be  met 
with ;  for  the  womb  always  inclines  towards  the  op- 
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pofite  fide  to  that  to  which  the  orifice  is  turned. 
Thus  if  the  orifice  is  found  on  examination  fituated 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  vagina ,  the  obliquity  of  the 
womb  is  towards  the  left  fide,  and  the  fame  in  every 
other  pofition. 

-  The  caufes  of  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  womb 
have  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
the  means  of  remedying  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  this  work. 

The  greatefl  part  of  unmarried  young  women, 
though  pregnant,  obftinately  deny  their  being  fo,  even 
when  the  fwelling  of  their  belly  fhews  it  plainly,  and, 
to  evade  this  proof,  pretend  they  are  dropfical.  The 
figns  by  which  pregnancy  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  dropfy,  and  even  the  dropfy  of  the  womb,  may 
be  feen  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of 
my  treatife  on  the  Diforders  of  Women .  The  touch  may 
ferve  for  a  diagnostic  in  this  cafe,  at  leaft  after  the 
third  month.  Nothing  more  is  required  for  this  operation 
than  to  introduce  two  fingers,  moiftened  with  po¬ 
matum,  into  the  vagina ,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  at  the  fame  time  prefiing  the  palm  of  the 
other  hand  againft  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  which, 
about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  rifes  above  the 
bones  of  the  pubes. 

Then  by  prefiing  the  womb  alternately  upwards 
and  downwards,  it  will  be  eafily  perceived  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  round  hard  body.  But  however  fagacious  the 
perfon  may  be  who  makes  this  examination,  he  cannot 
determine  whether  it  is  a  child,  or  a  polypous  excre- 
fcence  of  the  womb.  To  form  a  decifive  judgment, 
the  child  fiiould  be  felt  to  ftir  ;  and  this  proof  may  be 
obtained  after  the  fourteenth  week  of  pregnancy,  by 
prefiing  the  womb  a  little,  or  (lightly  agitating  it.  I 
have  met  with  young  women,  who  the  moment  they 
have  felt  the  motion  of  the  child  in  this  trial  have 
coughed  forcibly,  to  hinder,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  belly,  my  feeling  the  motion  of  the 
child ;  but  befides  that  this  trick  itfelf  condemns 
3  them. 
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them,  defire  them  to  abftain  from  coughing,  and  the 
child  which  has  been  agitated,  continuing  to  ftir,  will 
afford  a  fufficient  proof  of  what  is  required. 

The  manner  of  touching  is  very  eafy:  the  midwife 
fhould  have  her  nails  cut  fhort,  and  as  even  as  pofil- 
ble  •,  fhe  fhould  moiften  well  with  pomatum  or  butter, 
thofe  fingers  fhe  intends  to  make  ufe  of,  and  fhould 
chufe  that  hand  which  is  moft  convenient,  according 
to  which  fide  is  next  the  perfon  fhe  intends  to  exa¬ 
mine.  The  woman  fhould  be  placed  in  bed,  on  her 
back,  her  breech  a  little  elevated,  and  her  knees  bent, 
and  may  then  be  covered  with  her  petticoats,  or  if  in 
bed,  with  the  bed-cloaths ;  the  two  fore-fingers  are 
then  to  be  introduced  gently  into  the  vagina ,  and  by 
introducing  them,  the  ftate  of  the  parts  may  be  exa¬ 
mined.  The  perfon  may  alfo  be  examined  Handing ; 
and  fometimes  this  pofture  is  the  moft  convenient, 
becaufe  the  womb  preffing  downwards  in  this  pofition, 
prefents  itfelf  better  to  the  touch.  If  the  perfon  is 
coftive,  a  clyfter  is  recommended  to  be  adminiftered 
before  examination*,  but  this  does  not  appear  abfolutely 
neceffary. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  change  which  happens  in  the  fituation  of  the 
child)  and  the  ftate  of  the  womb  at  the  approach 
cf  labour. 

IT  has  juft  been  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  refpedtive  likenefs  of  the  parts  above  the 
navel,  compared  with  thofe  below,  oblige  the  infant 
to  keep  in  its  membranes,  the  head  uppermoft,  and 
the  feet  downwards.  This  pofition  continues  during 
the  whole  pregnancy,  and  is  equally  commodious 
both  for  the  child,  which  is  intirely  at  eafe  in  this 
pofture,  and  for  the  mother,  w^ho  bears  her  burthen 
with  lefs  trouble  when  fhe  carries  it  rather  high. 

But  this  fituation,  fo  ufeful  during  geftation,  is  not 
advantageous  for  delivery  ;  and  therefore  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  child,  at  the  approach  of  this  period, 
fliould  change  its  fituation,  and  in  fa£t  it  does  then 
change  it  through  an  admirable  mechanifm.  The 
inferior  and  fuperior  parts  of  the  body  of  the  infant, 
as  well  with  refpe£t  to  flefh  as  bone,  increafe  in  fize 
during  pregnancy  in  an  equal  and  uniform  manner, 
which  does  not  make  any  difference  in  their  refpefiive 
weight;  yet  it  caufes  in  the  fuperior  parts  other  changes, 
which  deftroy  the  equilibrium .  The  liver,  which  was 
very  fmall  in  the  embryo,  becomes,  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  of  a  confiderable  fize  and  weight.  The  lungs, 
which  fcarcely  can  be  perceived  in  the  embryo,  and  are 
a  kind  of  glairy  fubftance,  increafe  in  magnitude,  be¬ 
come  compact,  and,  in  fhort,  capable  of  fultaining  the 
impreffion  of  the  air,  which  they  are  foon  to  refpire. 
The  cavities  of  the  ears  and  noftrils,  which  are  very 
large  in  the  embryo,  are  confiderably  ftraitened  by 
the  increafe  of  their  bones,  and  fhew  lefs  vacancy. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  contained  in  their  cavity.  The 
teeth  are  grown  larger  in  their  fockets,  and  occafion 

a  new 
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a  new  inqreafe  of  weight.  Laftly,  the  brain  and  the 
cerebellum ,  which  in  the  embryo  were  a  thin,  glairy, 
fpongy  Jubilance,  have  acquired  a  fize  and  confidence 
fuffrcieot  to  perform  their  dellined  functions,  and  con- 
fequently  weigh  much  heavier. 

All  thefe  caufes,  which  are  found  united  towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  make  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
child  weigh  more  than  the  inferior;  whence  they  mull, 
by  the  invariable  laws  of  hydrollatics,  fall  down¬ 
wards,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  child  rife  uppermoll, 
and  entirely  change  its  polition.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  turning  of  the  child  for  birth,  which  denotes  the 
approach  of  labour,  and  precedes  it  a  greater  or  lels 
number  of  days,  according  as  the  progrefs  of  the 
child’s  growth  has  been  more  or  lefs  quick. 

If  we  attend  to  the  pofition  in  which  the  child  was 
before  placed,  its  body  bent  inwards,  and  the  head 
inclining  the  lame  way,  we  fhall  readily  comprehend, 
that  in  making  this  turn  the  head  mull  fall  firll  for¬ 
wards  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  near  its  orifice ;  that 
the  trunk  of  the  body  muft  follow,  and  the  inferior 
extremities  mount  uppermoll  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  womb  ;  as  alfo  that  the  face  of  the  child,  which 
was  before  placed  forward  towards  its  mother’s  belly, 
will,  in  its  new  pofition,  be  found  turned  backwards 
towards  the  os  facrum ,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  diredl  con¬ 
trary  fituation  to  that  which  it  was  in  before,  but 
abfolutely  necefiary  for  delivery. 

This  difplacing  of  the  child  changes  the  form  of 
the  belly :  the  infant,  which  has  fell  down  upon  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  no  longer  occupies  its  bottom 
with  its  head  or  its  trunk,  which  are  now  of  fome 
fize,  but  with  its  feet,  which,  in  comparifon,  are  very 
fmall.  The  womb  is  no  longer  fo  much  diflended  ; 
the  belly  links,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  child 
bears  on  its  mother’s  hips,  In  the  mean  while,  the 
child,  fufficiently  confined  in  its  new  pollute,  takes 
the  advantage  of  its  liberty  to  flretch  out  its  limbs, 
and,  by  the  motion  of  its  feet,  ilrikes  againll  the  in¬ 
ternal 
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tetnal  furface  of  the  womb,  and  caufes  flight  pains, 
which  are  the  harbingers  of  approaching  delivery  % 
which  happens  fooner  or  later,  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degree  of  ftrength  and  intervals  of  return. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  delivery  advances  by  de¬ 
grees.  The  head  of  the  infant  prefling  on  the  neck 
of  the  womb  extends  it,  and  comprefling  the  blood- 
veffels  and  lymphatics,  which  are  diftributed  through 
its  lurface,  occafions  an  oozing  of  a  ferous  fluid,  which 
moiftens  it,  renders  it  oedematous,  and  difpofes  it  to 
give  way  eafily.  This  oedematous  fwelling,  which 
precedes  delivery,  is  fometimes  fo  conflderable  that  it 
extends  even  to  the  external  pudenda . 

In  proportion  as  the  neck  of  the  womb  gives  way 
and  is  extended,  the  child  defcends  lower  and  lower, 
pufhed  forward  by  the  efforts  it  makes,  by  bearing 
itfelf  on  its  feet,  which  it  refts  againfl  the  bottom  of 
the  womb ;  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  womb, 
which  it  excites  by  its  kicking,  it  at  length  arrives  at 
the  internal  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  which 
Ihould  be  looked  upon  as  defigned  by  the  Author  of 
Nature  to  put  in  motion,  and  irritate  all  the  parts 
which  concur  to  produce  labour. 

Thefe  kind  of  motions,  excited  by  the  impreflion, 
irritation,  or  a  pleafing  fenfation  of  a  particular  part, 
known  by  the  name  of  fym  pathetic  motions,  are  com¬ 
mon:  thus  a  little  fnuff  conveyed  into  the  noflrils 
excites  fneezing ;  and  the  impreflion  which  is  made 
in  the  ftomach  on  particular  parts  thereof,  caufes 
vomiting  or  the  hiccups,  the  addon  of  fmoke  or  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  mucus  of  the  windpipe  produces  coughing; 
in  the  fame  manner  the  impreflion,  dragging  pain,  and 
irritation,  which  the  head  of  the  child  caufes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  puts  all  the  parts  into  a  date  of 
contradlion,  and  thereby  procures  delivery. 

At  this  time  the  radical  fibres  which  furround  the 
orifice  of  the  womb  contradi  and  dilate  this  paflage. 
At  this  time  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  womb,  and 
efpecially  the  circular  fibres  of  its  bottom,  contradb, 
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pufh  the  child  forward  towards  the  orifice,  and  allow 
it  a  free  paffage.  At  this  time,  in  difficult  labours, 
the  diaphragm ,  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  or  belly 
lend  their  affiftance,  and  by  contracting  all  at  once, 
accelerate  delivery.  Laftly,  at  this  time  the  union  of 
all  thefe  caufes  effedls  a  fpeedy  and  happy  delivery, 
when  there  is  no  obftacle  to  prevent  it. 

The  greatefl  difficulty  the  child  meets  with  is  at 
the  orifice  of  the  womb ;  but  this  paffage  being  fo 
much  foftened  and  relaxed,  at  length  gives  way. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  to  hinder  the  too  vi¬ 
olent  or  too  hafty  efforts  of  the  child  and  the  womb, 
from  caufing  lacerations  in  its  edges,  which  might  be 
troublefome  *,  and  the  midwife  muff  be  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  accident,  by  not  hurrying  delivery  too  faff, 
by  moiftening  the  paffage  well  with  pomatum  or  frefh 
butter,  by  gently  affiffing  to  dilate  the  orifice  of  the 
womb,  and  by  being  extremely  careful  not  to  occafion 
herfelf,  by  her  bad  management  or  precipitancy, 
what  ffie  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  has  paffed  the  mouth 
of  the  ,  womb,  and  the  ffioulders  flick  there,  the  de¬ 
livery  is  looked  upon  as  over,  and  with  reafon  •,  for 
neither  the  vagina,  nor  external  pudenda  afford  any 
great  refiftance  :  only  it  fometimes  happens,  when  it 
has  been  negleCled  to  be  remedied,  that  the  head 
paffing  obliquely,  bears  too  much  backward  towards 
the  os  coccygis ,  and  lacerates  the  perineum  or  partition 
which  feparates  the  anus  from  the  pudenda,  which  oc- 
cafions  a  troublefome  'inconvenience  ;  but  this  cafe 
happens  feldom,  and  generally  proceeds  from  want  of 
attention  in  the  midwife. 

As  foon  as  the  child  has  made  its  exit,  the  pudenda^ 
vagina ,  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  form  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tinued  wide  canal,  through  which  the  midwife  can 
eafiiy  introduce  her  hand  (after  having  moiffened  it 
with  pomatum)  even  into  the  womb,  to  feparate  the 
after-birth,  if  it  adheres ;  to  extradl  it,  if  it  is  loofened 
from  the  internal  furface  of  the  womb  \  and  if  there 

are 
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are  any  clots  of  blood  to  bring  them  away  ;  but 
thefe  parts  clofe  fo  fpeedily,  through  their  elafticity, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  within  a  very  little  time  alter, 
to  introduce  the  hand,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
occafioning  exceffive  pain* 

/  . 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  difpofitions  reqiiifite  for  delivery , 

ONE  of  the  moll  important  articles,  and  for  which 
one  ought  to  be  prepared  before- hand,  is  to  de¬ 
cide  in  what  manner  women  fhould  be  placed  for 
delivery. 

It  was  cuftomary  formerly  to  deliver  them 
backwards,  with  their  body  bent,  leaning  upon 
a  table,  and  their  legs  pretty  wide  at  under ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  cuftom  ftill  fubfifts  in 
the  country,  but  it  has  been  long  abolifhed  in  ci¬ 
ties.  A  chair  for  delivery  has  been  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  it,  hollowed  before,  and  is  ftill  made 
ufe  of  in  fome  provinces,  efpecially  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  But  this  has  alfo  been  a  long  time 
difufed  in  Paris. 

For  fome  time  afterwards  a  bed  was  ufed  for  deli¬ 
very,  made  like  a  couch,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  it  was  moveable  on  an  axle-tree,  which  was  under 
the  middle  of  the  frame  of  the  bed,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  be  made  to  incline  either  way,  or  be 
kept  in  an  horizontal  fituation,  according  as  occafion 
required,  and  was  fixed  in  the  defired  fituation 
by  means  of  a  pin.  This  bed  was  narrow,  to  give 
the  midwife  more  room  to  ad,  and  covered  with  a 
mattrafs,  or  hard  hair  quilt,  that  the  woman  in  labour 
•might  not  fink  down  too  much.  It  had  at  the  end  a 
foot*  board,  againft  which  (he  might  fix  her  feet,  and 
towards  the  head  two  handles,  one  on  each  fide,  for 
her  to  grafp  during  the  pains.  .This  bed  was  very 

con- 
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convenient,  principally  becaufe  thereby  the  head  and 
fhoulders  of  the  woman  in  labour  could  at  pleafure  be 
raifed  or  lowered,  without  trouble,  according  as  cir- 
cumftances  might  require  either  of  thefe  fituations* 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequeL  Neverthelefs,  this  bed, 
though  ever  fo  convenient  and  ufeful,  is  at  prefect  out 
of  ufe. 

1  he  prefent  methods  of  delivering  women  are 
reduced  to  two  only,  either  a  common  couch,  or 
bed  ;  thefe  methods  of  delivery  are  more  trouble- 
fome  for  midwives,  and  more  inconvenient  for 
women  in  labour:  when  they  are  delivered  in 
bed,  becaufe  the  bed  is  thereby  always  tumbled 
and  fouled,  and  occafions  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
make  it  again  when  the  labour  is  over,  and  to 
put  the  lying-in  woman  into  bed  again.  But  a 
woman  would  have  the  vapours  if  fhe  faw  a  bed 
for  delivery  brought  into  her  chamber;  and  this 
reafon  upholds  the  cuftom. 

At  the  approach  of  labour,  the  pudenda ,  vagina* 
and  mouth  of  the  womb,  are  to  be  well  lubricated  with 
pomatum,  orfrefh  butter;  they  even  fhould  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  an  emollient  decofoon  of  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  mallows,  bearsfoot,  linfeeds,  and  the  like, 
if  the  leafl  hardnefs  is  met  with;  or,  which  is  foil  more 
efficacious,  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  this 
decodtion,  made  very  hot,  and  placed  under  a  cloie- 
ffiool,  on  which  the  woman  in  labour  fhould  be 
feated. 

At  the  firft  attack  of  labour- pains  an  emollient 
clyfter  or  two,  prepared  with  butter,  or  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  even  purgative  cjyfters,  with  honey  of 
mercury,  or  lenitive  eledtuary,  if  the  body  is  cofove, 
fhould  fee  adminiftred,  to  empty  the  gut  return ;  for 
the  fame  reafon,  to  empty  the  bladder,  the  woman  in 
labour  fhould  be  perfuaded  to  endeavour  to  make 
water,  and  if  the  labour  is  tedious  fhould  repeat  this 
fcveral  times,  becaufe  by  thus  emptying  the  return 
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and  bladder,  the  pafTage  of  the  child  is  much  fa* 
cilitated. 

It  is  unneceftary  to  remind  the  midwife  to  take  off 
whatever  rings  fhe  may  have  upon  her  fingers  •,  no¬ 
body  can  be  ignorant  that  this  is  a  neceffary  pre¬ 
caution  in  labour.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fhe  had 
a  fmall  hand  and  long  fingers,  but  this  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  given  by  nature,  and  not  to  every  one ;  ne~ 
verthelefs,  thofe  who  are  deflined  to  this  employment 
fhould  take  care  to  preferve  the  flexibility  of  their 
fingers,  by  avoiding  all  kind  of  work  which  might 
tend  to  contract,  or  make  them  ftiff 

As  to  bleeding,  if  the  woman  has  not  been  bled 
during  her  pregnancy,  or  has  loft  but  very  little 
blood,  if  fhe  is  young  and  has  a  ftrong  pulfe,  it 
will  be  right  to  lofe-blood  at  the  beginning  of  la¬ 
bour.  In  the  contrary  circumftances,  it  will  be 
moft  proper  to  wait  till  the  nature  of  the  labour, 
or  the  fupervening  accidents,  oblige  you  to  have 
recou rfe  to  it  ' £  •  - 
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BOOK  ir. 

Of  natural  labours,  where  the  child  prefen  's  fa¬ 
vourably. 

f  . 

THESE  labours  are  of  two  kinds,  in  one  the  in¬ 
fant’s  head  prefents,  in  the  other  its  feet.  I 
lhall  examine  in  this  book,  thefe  two  kinds  of  la¬ 
bour  in  every  cafe  in  which  they  can  polfibly  offer. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  firji  kind  of  natural  labour ,  in  which  the  child's 

head  prefents. 

TH  E  firft  kind  of  natural  labour  comprehends 
three  circumftanees  :  jft,  that  the  infant’s  head 
prefents,  and  its  head  pnly,  by  which  it  may  the 
better  exert  its  force,  and  make  its  paffage.  2d,  That 
it  hath  its  face  turned  downwards.  3d,  That  its  fix¬ 
ation  is  flraight,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  top  of  its 
head  anfwers  diredlly  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  and 
can  eafily  enter  therein. 

Thefe  three  circum  fiances  are  the  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  the  change  which  the  turning  for  birth, 
when  it  is  not  difturbed,  makes  in  the  fituation  of  the 
infant  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  Alfo 
this  labour,  though  it  comprehends  three  circum- 
fiances,  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  labours,  and  even, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  only  one  which 
is  natural. 

In  this  kind  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others, 
which  I  lhall  treat  of  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife,  it 
is  neceffary  to  diftinguilh  four  different  periods,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  different  objects  on  which  the  midwife 
^ught  to  fix  her  attention  :  the  prelude  of  labour  •, 
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Its  beginning  *,  its  height  ♦,  and  end,  or  exit  of  the 
child. 

In  the  prelude,  the  woman  who  expedls  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  firfb  feels  fome  (light  pains,  caufed 
ioy  the  motion  of  the  child’s  body,  feet,  or  heels, 
which  the  French  u  (bally  call  the  mouches .  Thefe 
pains  are  more  or  lets  fharp,  more  or  lefs  frequent, 
and  of  (barter  or  longer  duration,  according  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  child. 

2dly,  Sometimes,  when  the  pains  are  rather  violent, 
they  caufe  fome  contraction  of  the  womb  *,  that  is  tq 
fay,  fome  effort,  or  in  other  words,  a  pain  refembling 
labour-pains.  But  thefe  pains  are  neither  regular,  nor 
fufficiently  fupported,  and  confequently  no  way  ef¬ 
ficacious. 

3<dly,  The  child  feems  to  pafs  intirely  downward, 
and  women,  who  are  not  very  experienced,  imagine 
the  child  will  fall  down. 

4th,  The  orifice  of  the  womb  begins  to  open, 
through  the  impulfe  of  the  child,  and  there  oozes, 
In  fome  women,  4  frpall  quantity  of  a  milky  ferous 
fluid,  which  was  contained  between  the  chorion  and 
the  womb.  Faint-hearted,  young,  and  unexperienced 
women  bufy  themfelves  about  thefe  (light  appear¬ 
ances  of  approaching  delivery  much  more  than  they 
pught,  which  thofe  never  dp  who  have  more  cou¬ 
rage,  and  efpecially  if  they  have  already  had  a 
phild. 

The  beginning  of  labour  is  pointed  ouf:  by  more 
certain  figns. 

1  ft,  The  pains  are  more  violent,  more  frequent, 
nnd  accompanied  with  more  proportionable  efforts, 
which  fhews  that  the  child  is  brifkly  agitated  in  the 
Womb,  and  ftruggles  hard  to  come  into  the  world. 

/  2aly,  Thefe  efforts  bear  down  towards  the  vagina, 
and  force,  by  degrees,  the  orifice  of  the  womb  to 
ppen  for  good,  and  dilate  itfelf  fufficiently  tq  allow 
the  head  of  the  child  to  be  felt. 
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3c Jlv,  At  this  time,  as  the  head  of  the  child  does 
hot  yet  entirely  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the 
waters  of  the  amnios  ooze  round  the  lides,  and  pufh 
before  them  a  part  of  the  membranes  which  cover 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  form  a  tumour  like 
a  bladder  full  of  water,  which  defends  into  the 
vagina. 

4thly,  The  waters  appear  under  two  fhapes,  which 
it  is  necelfary  to  diftinguiffi  :  fometimes  the  tumour 
is  narrow  and  long  ;  fometimes  wide  and  flat.  It  is 
narrow  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  but  little 
opened  ;  becaufe  the  width  of  the  tumour  anfwers  al¬ 
ways  to  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  is  as  it  were  its  bafis  :  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
long,  becaufe,  the  head  of  the  child  not  doling  up 
the  paflage,  the  waters  continue  to  fall  into  the  tu¬ 
mour,  and  lengthen  it  more  and  more.  On  thecon- 
trary,  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  diftends  eafily, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  fticks  there,  at  leaft  the 
crown  of  it,  the  tumour  is  wide  \  becaufe  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  orifice  is  large  ♦,  and  it  is  flat,  becaufe  the 
head  of  the  child  hinders  its  oozing  much  ^  and  the 
fmall  quantity,  which  is  already  accumulated,  is 
-obliged  to  become  flattened,  in  proportion,  as  the 
bag  is  diftended. 

This  fecond  period  of  labour  is  fometimes  tedious, 
when  the  pains  and  efforts  are  weak  and  flow  •,  or 
when  the  obftacles  which  the  child  meets  with  from 
the  orifice  of  the  womb  are  great.  From  whatever 
caufe  the  difficulty  proceeds,  the  labours,  which  are 
long  in  the  beginning,  are  commonly  difficult  and 
laborious  :  neverthelefs,  this  is  liable  to  an  exception 
in  timorous  and  unexperienced  women,  who  reckon 
too  foon  the  beginning  of  their  labour. 

Every  part  is  in  abtion  in  the  height  of  labour  5  and 
it  is  this  period  which  is  properly  called  labour- 
1  ft,  The  infant  is  violently  agitated  ;  the  womb  con- 
trabts  forcibly  on  the  body  of  the  child  ;  the  diaphragm 
and  mufcles  of  the  belly  force  ftrongly  downwards ; 
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the  pains  are  almofl  without  intermiffion  ;  the  efforts 
or  ftrainings  anfwerable  to  the  pains,  and  bear  down¬ 
ward  without  relaxation^ 

2dly,  Thefe  different  caufes  united  haffen  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  at  length 
opens  fufficiently  to  allow  the  child’s  head  to  pafs. 
When  it  is  forced  into  this  orifice  as  far  as  the  ears  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  its  wideft  part,  the  child  is  faid  to  be 
in  the  paffage. 

3dly,  About  this  time  the  waters  break  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  elongation  of  the  membranes,  in  the  fhape  of 
a  bag,  which  contained  the  waters,  tears,  and  fuffers 
them  to  run  off ;  this  is  called  the  firft  waters.  As 
the  head  of  the  child  advances  in  the  paffage,  and 
the  membranes  cannot  come  forward  likewife,  the 
water  contained  in  this  bag  from  the  preffure  it  meets 
with  from  the  child’s  head  muff:  tear  the  bag.  It  is 
alfo  neceffary  that  it  fhould  then  be  ruptured,  to  open 
a  paffage  for  the  infant,  which  ought  not  to  come  into 
the  world  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  which  would 
render  its  exit  more  difficult  and  laborious. 

It  happens  neverthelefs  fometimes  that  the  infant 
is  born  inclofed  in  its  membranes  *  as  in  a  fack,  which 
forms  a  large  fhapelefs  bundle,  from  whence  the  child 
muff:  be  extra&ed,  by  tearing  open  the  membranes. 
But  this  cafe  is  rare,  and  happens  only  when  the  la¬ 
bour  is  very  favourable. 

It  ofcener  happens  that  the  child,  in  coming  into 
the  world,  is  born  with  a  part  of  its  membranes  on 
its  head.  This  is  called  being  born  with  a  hood, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  good  fortune  f  : 
in  fad:  it  is  fo  for  the  child  at  the  time  ♦,  fqr  this  fup- 

poies 

*  Thomas  Bartholine  in  A6!is  Hofnienfibus,  vol.  ii.  ohferva- 
fion  35,  page  93. 

Frederick  Ruyfch,  obfervation  11,  page  18. 

f  It  is  cuftomary  for  children  to  be  diftinguffhed  with  a  na¬ 
tural  hood,  which  the  midwives  take  away,  and  fell  to  cre¬ 
dulous  advocates  :  for  pleaders  of  caufes  are  faid  to  be  alliiled 
by  this. 


jSilm t 
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pofes  always  an  eafy  and  quick  labour  ;  but  it  extends 
no  farther. 

The  heighth  of  labour  is  not  always  the  fame  ; 
fometimes  it  is  very  fhort,  and  very  favourable  •,  two 
or  three  good  {trainings  fuffice  for  delivery,  and  every 
thing  is  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  Jong  and  laborious  :  fome  women  are  a 
long  time  in  ftrong  labour,  with  hardly  any  inter* 
million  of  pains,  a  long  time  before  they  are  delivered. 
This  difference  proceeds  fometimes  from  the  infant  ; 
but  more  frequently  from  the  fide  of  the  mother. 

When  the  child  is  come  into  the  paffage,  labour  is 
drawing  towards  its  end. 

iff.  The  fir  ft  effort,  and  even  a  very  weak  one, 
forces  the  head  forward,  and  pufhes  its  fhoulders  into 
.  its  place :  when  the  fhoulders  are  paffed,  the  reft  of 
the  body,  which  continues  leffening  in  fize,  makes  its 
exit,  to  ufe  the  expreftion,  of  itfelk 

2dly,  The  after  birth,  which  comprehends  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  the  placenta ,  commonly  Comes  with  the 
child :  for  the  violent  efforts  during  labour  \  that  is  to 
fay,  the  repeated  contractions  of  the  womb  have 
loofened  the  placenta  \  or  at  leaft  have  fo  ftrongly 
fhook  it,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  pull  it  gently  by  the 
navel-ftring  to  extract  it. 

^dly.  When  the  head  of  the  child  has  paffed,  as 
the  neck  does  not  entirely  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  the  fluid,  which  ftill  remains  in  the  amnios 
behind  the  infant,  begins  to  make  its  efcape  •,  but 
does  not  entirely  pals  off,  till  the  fhoulders  are  de¬ 
livered.  This  is  called  The  fecond  waters  •,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking.  The  true  waters  of  delivery ,  the 
impetuous  paffmg  off  of  which  finifhes  the  delivery 
of  the  child. 

JElias  Lanipridius  ik  the  Life  of  Antoninus  Diadumenus.  Lam- 
pridius  adds,  that  the  emperor  Antoninus,  fon  of  Mactinus,  was 
called  Diadumenus  in  his  youth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  crowned  j  becaufe 
he  was  bora  covered  with  a  hood  of  this  kind,  fhaped  like  a 
Crown,  which  was  looked  on  as  a  prefage  of  ^empire,  to  which 
dignity  he  arrived. 

D  4  4thly, 
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4thly,  At  the  fame  time  the  ferous  fluid,  which 
oozes  from  the  vermicular ,  or  ladteous  vefiels,  efcapes 
alfo  between  the  womb  and  chorion  entirely  pure,  if 
the  after- birth  ftill  adheres  to  the  womb  ;  or  mixed 
with  blood,  which  oozes  from  the  veins,  if  the  pld* 
eenta  is  entirely,  or  in  part  loofened.  This  difcharge 
is  called  th t  lochia*  or  cleanfing,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days- after  delivery. 

In  each  of  thefe  different  periods  of  labour,  the 
midwife  has  different  obfervations  to  make,  and  dif- 
ferent  afflftances  to  give. 

iff,  In  the  prelude  to  labour,  ffie  ought  to  examine 
the  ftate  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  enable  her  to 
judge  whether  it  begins  to  dilate,  and  whether  any 
kind  of  fluid  yet  oozes,  from  whence  fhe  may  infer 
whether  delivery  is  at  hand  or  not. 

2dly,  She  ought  alfo  to  be  a  judge  of  the  pains, 
whether  true  or  falfe.  True  labour-pains  begin  from 
the  loins,  and  extends  generally  to  the  navel ;  which 
points  out  that  they  arife  from  the  bottom  of  the 
womb,  from  whence  they  prefs  downward  towards 
the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  vagina .  Thefe  are 
always  accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  a  dilatation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  :  the  want  of  one  of 
thefe  circumftances,  and  efpecially  of  them  both, 
prove  thefe  pains  falfe. 

3<dly,  She  ought  alfo  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgement 
whether  thefe  pains  are  efficacious,  or  not.  True  la¬ 
bour-pains  are  always  efficacious,  and  foretel  approach¬ 
ing  delivery,  when  they  are  ftrong,  frequent,  and  fud- 
den  :  but  falfe  pains  are  always  inefficacious,  and  give 
reafon  to  apprehend  a  tedious  and  difficult  labour, 
efpecially  if  they  are  weak,  final],  and  happen  but 
feldom. 

4thly,  But  in  every  cafe  the  midwife  fhoulcl  appear 
compofed,  and  as  well  as  hearten  the  woman  in  la¬ 
bour  by  words,  encourage  her  by  her  looks. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour,  ffie  fhould  examine 
firff  whether  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  flat,  thin, 

4  foft 
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foft,  eafy  of  dilatation,  and  already  fufficiently  open¬ 
ed,  which  allures  a  favourable  delivery. 

2dly,  Whether  the  dilatation  of  this  orifice  encreafes 
from  time  to  time  fufficiently  quick,  which  circum- 
ffance  alfo  promifes  fpeedy  delivery. 

3dly,  Whether  the  tumour  which  the  waters  form 
is  large  and  flat ;  and  whether  it  grows  ftill  bigger 
and  flatter  from  time  to  time,  which  ihews  the 
progrefs  of  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. 

4thly,  Whether  the  head  of  the  child  prefents  ; 
which  is  known  by  its  roundnels,  and  is  a  certain 
flgn  of  a  natural  birth. 

In  this  period  of  labour,  the  midwife  has  little  to 
do,  except  to  endeavour  to  affift  the  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  fhould 
introduce  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  of  the 
right-hand,  well  lubricated  with  pomatum,  or  freih 
butter,  and  placed  clofe  together  :  theft  fingers  are 
to  be  gently  l'eparated  ;  and  by  this  means  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  will  be  dilated,  efpecially  if  fhe  repeats 
this  operation  in  different  directions,  and  by  degrees 
introduces  the  reft  of  her  fingers. 

It  is  in  the  heighth  of  labour  that  the  midwife 
fhould  be  principally  attentive.  Firft,  She  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to.  afilft  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  by  the  means  which  has  been  juft  now  pointed 
out. 

2dly,  She  muft  direCt  the  woman  in  labour  to  regu¬ 
late  and  keep  up  her  pains  and  ftrainings  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  to  keep  her  breath,  prefs  ffrongly  downwards, 
and  perfevere  in  this  method  as  long  as  poffible. 

3dly,  When  the  child’s  head  is  engaged  in  the  paf- 
fage  quite  to  its  ears,  fire  muft  draw  off  the  waters  by 
breaking  the  membranes  or  bag  which  contains  them. 
Generally  this  bag  ruptures  of  itfelf  about  this  time  j 
and  it  is  right  to  wait  for  its  breaking  naturajly,  un- 
ids  it  appears  clearly  to  be  an  obftacle  to  the  delivery 
of  the  child.  In  general,  the  midwife  fhould  be 

carefuj 
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careful  not  to  difcharge  the  waters  too  foon,  becaufe 
the  delivery,  which  happens  when  the  waters  are  dif- 
charged  too  early,  and  the  parts  become  dry,  is  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  difficulty. 

4thly,  The  membranes  being  ruptured,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  flill  to  be  allured  of  the  fituation  of  the  child ; 
whether  its  head  prefents  properly,  with  the  face 
downwards  ;  or  whether  the  head  alone  prefents,  from 
the  concurrence  of  thefe  circumftances,  a  natural  la¬ 
bour  of  the  firft  kind  may  be  foretold.  If  any  one  of 
thefe  circumftances,  and  efpecially  if  feveral  of  them 
are  "wanting,  a  preternatural  labour  is  to  be  expected, 
or  at  leaft  a  natural  labour  of  the  fecond  fpecies. 

5thly,  When  the  head  of  the  child  is  in  the  pafifage, 
if  it  meets  with  any  obftacle,  the  midwife  fhould  in¬ 
troduce  the  two  firft  fingers  of  each  hand,  well  lu- 
bricated  with  freffi  butter  or  pomatum,  to  the  fides 
of  the  child’s  head,  as  far  as  the  ears,  to  which  fhe 
jfhould  apply  them  *,  and  then,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
ftrong  pain,  endeavour  to  bring  it  forward  gently  ;  at 
the  fame  time  moving  it  a  little  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  facilitate  the  bringing  down  of  the  fhoulders. 
When  the  fhoulders  are  once  palled,  the  child  follows 
all  at  once,  and  labour  is  foon  over. 

6thly,  When  the  child  is  delivered,  the  midwife 
fhould  by  no  means  fail  examining  whether  there  is 
another  child  behind,  or  a  falfe  conception.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  Ihe  ffiould  endeavour  to  affift  the  delivery 
of  the  fecond  child  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  extract  the 
falfe  conception,  in  the  manner  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

The  after-birth  remains  ftill  to  be  extradled.  To 
do  this,  if  it  does  not  come  away  of  itfelf,  the  mid¬ 
wife  fhould  place  the  child  on  her  lap,  on  its  fide,  with 
the  face  turned  towards  her,  to  prevent  the  flooding 
from  fuffocating  it,  at  the  moment  it  begins  to  breathe ; 
and  fhould  then  gently  pull  the  navel -firing,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  coming  away  of  the  after- burden  *,  which  will 
eafily  follow,  if  it  is  already  feparated  from  the  womb, 
:  \  as 
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as  it  moft  commonly  is  :  but  if  it  ftill  holds  by  fome 
part,  (he  muft  loolen  it,  by  gently  fhaking  it,  by 
means  of  the  navel-ftring,  and  pulling  it  lightly  to¬ 
wards  her,  fometimes  in  one  direction,  and  fome- 
times  in  another. 

2dly,  After  the  extradion  of  the  placenta ,  the  mid¬ 
wife  (hould  carefully  examine  whether  it  is  whole ; 
which  is  eafily  known.  If  it  is  not  lo,  fhe  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  introduce  into  the  womb,  before  it  cjofes, 
the  fore- finger  of  her  right-hand,  well  moiftened 
with  pomatum,  and  make  ufe  of  it,  to  extrad  what 
remains  behind,  as  well  as  clots  of  blood,  if  there 
are  any. 

3dly,  But  if  the  after-birth  withftands  her  attempts 
to  extrad  it  a  great  while,  lhe  muft  cut  the  navel- 
ftring  with  a  pair  of  fciffors  between  the  two  knots 
which  Hie  has  already  tied  thereon  *,  one  towards  the 
mother,  the  other  towards  the  child:  and  after  having 
difembarraifed  the  child,  and  delivered  it  to  the  care 
of  an  afliftant,  muft  endeavour  to  feparate  the  after¬ 
birth  in  the  manner  that  will  be  explained  in  the 
fequel. 

I  fhall  alfo  refer  to  two  particular  chapters  the 
management  of  the  new  born  infant,  as  well  as  the 
lying-in  woman. 


CHAR 
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CHAP  II. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  of  natural  labour ,  in  which  the  child’s 

feet  prefent . 

IT  will,  no  doubt,  be  wondered  at,  that  I  fhould  place 
footling  labour  amongft  the  number  of  natural  la¬ 
bours  ;  but,  I  flatter  mylelf,  this  furprize  will  ceafe, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  reafons  which  have  deter¬ 
mined  me  thereto  ;  the  account  of  which  I  refer  to 
the  following  chapter,  as  I  propofe  in  this  to  treat 
only  of  the  caufes  of  this  fituation  of  the  child ;  the 
means  of  finding  it  out ;  and  the  mariner  of  its  de¬ 
livery  when  both  feet  prefent,  and  when  one  is 
allured,  by  the  pofition  of  the  feet,  that  the  face  is 
turned  downwards,  which  is  to  be  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  efiential  circumftances  of  a  natural  labour  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  room  of  the  head,  the  feet  prefent;  becaule 
the  infant  has  not  made  the  turn  for  birth,  or  at  leaffc 
has  not  done  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  may  happen 
from  many  caufes. 

i  A,  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  child’s  head,  which 
does  not  weigh  heavy  enough  to  over-balance  the 
feet. 

2dly,  From  the  weight  of  the  belly  in  a  dropfical 
child,  which  counter- balances  the  weight  of  the 
head  fufficiently  to  hinder  the  child’s  turning  for 
birth,  or  at  leafi,  occafions  it  to  turn  but  imper¬ 
fectly. 

3dly,  From  the  fizeof  the  child’s  body,  which  filling 
lip  the  womb  too  much,  confines  the  child,  and  de¬ 
prives  it  of  the  liberty  of  turning  for  birth,  or  doing 
it  as  it  fhould  be. 

4thly,  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  womb,  which  is 
not  fufficiently  difiended,  and  does  not  afford  play 
enough  to  turn  compleatly  for  birth. 

5thly, 
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5thly,  From  there  being  twins,  which  by  preffmg 
and  confining  one  another,  prejudice  the  freedom  of 
each  other’s  motion. 

6th  and  laftly,  From  the  want  of  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  in  the  amnios  to  fufpend  the  child,  and 
facilitate  thereby  its  turning  for  birth.  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  womb, 
inclining  forwards,  backwards,  or  Tideways,  which 
occafions,  (though  the  child  does  turn  for  birth,)  its 
head,  in  the  room  of  falling  againft  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  to  prefs  on  the  flde  of  the  womb,  which, 
from  its  obliquity,  is  ftill  lower,  and  by  this  means 
occafions  the  feet  to  prefent. 

A  thoufand  other  accidents,  fuch  as  a  fall,  a  falfe 
flep,  a  jolt  of  a  carriage,  &c.  may  change  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  child,  which  was  at  firft  properly  fituated, 
and  thereby  place  its  feet  where  its  head  was  placed 
before. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  fkilful  midwife  to  know  early, 
and,  if  fhe  can,  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  whether 
the  child’s  feet  prefent;  for  this  will  ferve  to  regulate 
her  conduct.  ,  .  <g 

FirA  it  may  be  guefied  even  before  the  womb  is 
dilated,  or  at  leaft  before  it  is  fufficiently  fo  to  intro- 
dupe  the  finger,  from  its  orifice  not  forming  a  round, 
equal,  and  large  tumour,  as  always  happens  when  the 
head  prefents  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  fmall  unequal 
angular  tumour,  fuch  as  the  feet  mull  naturally  occa- 
fion. 

To  this  conjecture  may  be  added,  that  which  nature 
furnifhes.  T  he  labour  pains  and  Framings  are  always 
mpre  weak,  flow,  and  languid,  when  the  child’s  feet 
prefent  thap  when  the  head  prefents.  In  this  laft 
fituation,  the  feet,  which  are  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  womb,  by  their  kicking  and  whincing,  occafiop 
iharp  and  frequent  pains,  and  proportionable  efforts ; 
in  the  room  of  which,  when  the  feet  prefent,  the 
head,  which  then  is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
remains  there  in  quiet,  without  making  any  im- 

preffion, 
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preflion,  or  at  mod  occafions  but  a  (light  uneafi- 
nefs. 

It  can  more  certainly  be  known,  whether  the  child’s 
feet  prefent  when  the  womb  is  (Efficiently  dilated  to 
allow  of  introducing  a  finger  or  two,  though  the 
membranes  are  not  yet  ruptured  *,  becaufe  the  feet  can 
eafily  be  known  through  the  membrane,  and  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  every  other  part :  befides,  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  waters  in  the  vagina  is  in  this  cafe  very 
long  and  narrow.  It  is  very  long,  becaufe  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  not  being  exa&ly  clofed  up  by  the  feet, 
as  it  is  by  the  head,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  amnios 
oozes  out  in  great  quantity.  It  is  narrow,  becaufe 
the  orifice  being  but  little  dilated,  the  fize  of  the  tu¬ 
mour,  which  is  always  anfwerable  to  the  dilatation, 
can  be  but  very  fmall. 

Yet  one  cannot  be  abfolutely  certain  of  this  circum- 
france,  until  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  naked 
feet  can  be  perceived  without  any  medium  *,  but  the 
midwife  fhould  not  fay  for  this  abfolute  certainty, 
but  when  all  thefe  circumdances  concur  to  prove 
that  the  child’s  feet  prefent,  it  is  neceflary,  if  the 
membranes  do  not  rupture  of  themfelves,  to  tear 
them  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  prevent  thofe  accidents 
which  might  happen  from  this  pofition  of  the  child, 
if  left  entirely  to  nature.  It  is  true,  that  by  this 
means  not  only  the  firft  waters,  but  even  the  fe- 
cond,  are  difcharged,  which  might  prejudice  de¬ 
livery.  But  this  inconvenience  mud  be  put  up 
with,  from  the  neceflity  there  is  to  do  quickly 
whatever  is  proper  in  this  kind  of  labour,  which 
pannot  be  done,  unlefs  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
as  will  be  hereafter  fliewn.  It  is  fufficient  that  the 
midwife  is  aware  that  when  fhe  has  taken  this  ftep, 
ihe  mud  not  trud  to  nature,  as  may  be  done  when 
the  child’s  head  prefents,  but  mud  lend  her  aflid- 
ance,  and  perform  the  delivery  as  quick  as  poflible, 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  moiflure  which  remain^ 
jn  the  membranes  and  paflfage. 

The 
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The  midwife’s  affiftance,  in  this  firft  cafe,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  her  aiding  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. — To  do  this,  fhe  muft  introduce  her  two 
firft  fingers  into  the  orifice,  having  firft  well  moif- 
tened  them  with  pomatum ;  if  fhe  cannot  do  this, 
fhe  muft  endeavour  to  dilate  the  orifice  gently  with 
one  finger  only,  if  fhe  cannot  introduce  more  with¬ 
out  ufing  too  great  violence,  though  fhe  will  fucceed 
better  when  fhe  can  introduce  two  or  three,  or  even 
all  the  fingers  together,  becaufe  by  diftending  them 
gradually,  the  orifice  is  proportionally  dilated,  equally 
in  every  direction. 

By  this  means  the  midwife  is  foon  convinced  of  the 
pofition  of  the  child  :  it  is  an  advantage  if  both  feet 
prefent,  but  before  any  the  is  made  of  this  circum- 
ilance,  (he  fhould  be  well  afiured  that  both  feet  be¬ 
long  to  the  fame  child  5  for  it  fometimes  happens  that 
they  belong  to  two  different  children,  which  would  be 
both  deftroyed  by  obftinately  perfifling  to  deliver 
them  both  at  the  fame  time. 

To  determine  this,  mid  wives  generally  examine  the 
conformation  of  the  toes,  and  the  pofition  of  the  two 
great  toes  *,  whence  it  is  eafy  to  judge  whether  they 
are  one  a  right,  and  the  other  a  left  foot,  and 
whether  there  is  reafon  to  conclude  they  both  be¬ 
long  to  the  fame  child  :  but  however  fttong  the 
preemption  may  be,  from  this  examination,  they 
fhould  not  entirely  confide  in  it,  in  a  circumfhmce 
of  this  importance.  They  fhould  be  very  certain, 
before  they  haften  labour,  that  both  feet  belong  to 
the  fame  body  •,  and  for  this  purpofe,  introduce  the 
hand,  well  moiftened  with  pomatum,  along  one 
of  the  thighs,  till  they  thereby  find  them  both  united 
to  the  fame  body. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  one  foot  only  prefents,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  midwife  fhould  think  of 
fearching  for  the  other,  after  having  examined  by  that 
which  prefents,  whether  it  is  the  right  or  left-foot  that 

is 
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is  wanting,  in  order  to  dired  her  fearch  in  a  proper 
manner. 

It  was  the  cuftom  formerly  to  begin  by  fecuring 
the  foot  which  pre fenced,  by  tying  it  loofely  with  a 
ribband.  This  precaution  is  leldom  ufed  at  prefent, 
and  indeed  it  is  unnecefTary ;  but  as  it  is  attended  with 
no  inconvenience,  mid  wives  are  not  culpable  who 
make  ufe  of  it. 

It  is  never  very  difficult  to  find  the  foot  which  is 
wanted  *,  lbmetimes  the  knee  is  found  oppofite  the 
orifice,  and  it  is  then  eafy  to  bring  it  down.  At 
other  times  the  knee  and  foot  are  a  little  farther  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  by  bending  the  finger,  and  fearching 
round  the  orifice,  they  may  be  found  and  brought 
down.  Laftly,  In  cafes  of  necefiity,  the  hand,  being 
firft  moiftened  with  pomatum,  may  be  Aid  all  along  the 
leg  and  thigh  which  prefents  quite  till  its  union  with 
the  other  thigh*  whence  defending,  it  meets  with  the 
leg  and  foot  which  are  wanting. 

To  bring  down  the  foot  which  is  wanting  conveni¬ 
ently,  it  is  of  confequence  to  prevent  that  which  pre¬ 
fents  from  advancing  too  far  in  the  paiTage,  becaufe 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  leg  and  foot  which  is 
wanted  to  be  brought  down  mult  be  very  much  bent, 
and  by  that  means  might  be  broke.  In  general  the 
belt  way  is  to  return  the  child  a  little  back  into  the 
womb,  ifitcanbe  done  without  violence;  or  however, 
to  lower  the  upper  part  of  the  woman’s  body,  and 
raife  the  buttocks  with  pillows  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  mouth  of  the  Vvomb  higher  than  its  bot¬ 
tom  *,  and  by  this  means  making  the  womb  defcend 
into  the  belly,  and  the  infant  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  womb,  procure  the  neceffary  room  to  bring  down 
the  limb  without  the  leaf:  violence. 

When  the  midwife  has  got  hold  of  both  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  or  even  in  the  paffage,  fhe  Ihould 
before  fhe  proceeds  farther  be  allured  they  belong  to 
the  fame  child,  and  for  this  p.urpofe  employ  the  means 
pjricji  have  been  juft  pointed  out. 
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But  if  unhappily  the  limb  of  the  child  is  advanced 
in  the  pafifage  as  far  as  its  thigh,  it  mull  necefiarily  be 
returned  back  into  the  womb,  by  lowering  the  wo¬ 
man’s  body,  and  elevating  her  buttocks,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  in  order  to  learch  for,  and  bring 
down  the  leg  and  foot  which  are  wanting,  and  place 
matters  in  a  proper  fituation  for  delivery.  I  know 
very  well  fome  people  maintain  that  children  have 
come  into  the  world  in  this  pofition  :  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  the  thigh  which  was  wanting  muft  have  been 
bent  inwards •,  but  befides  that  one  can  never  be  fure 
of  this  flexibility  of  the  child’s  thigh,  it  is  very  im¬ 
prudent  in  every  refpe<5t  to  fuffer  fuch  a  delivery  to 
proceed. 

When  the  midwife  has  got  hold  of  both  feet,  and  is 
aflfured  they  belong  to  the  fame  child,  delivery  is  in 
great  forwardnefs ;  fhe  has  occaflon  only  to  make 
a  good  ufeof  the  woman’s  throes,  for  in  this  kind  of 
labour  there  is  hardly  any  thing  elfe  to  do,  as  has  been 
obferved  ;  except  to  draw  the  child  gently,  and  by 
degrees,  as  far  as  the  buttocks,  which  is  commonly 
veryeafy.  To  do  this,  fhe  muft  lay  hold  of  the  child’s 
legs  and  thighs  5  but  as  they  are  very  flimy,  and  the 
hands  being  moift,  will  flip,  they  fhould  be  wrapt  up 
in  fbft  but  dry  cloths, 

2dly,  When  the  child  is  extracted  as  far  as  the 
thighs,  it  muft  be  examined  whether  the  face  and 
belly  be  turned  upward  or  downward,  which  is  eafily 
known  by  the  fituation  of  the  heels  and  toes. 

If  the  face  and  belly  are  turned  downwards,  it  is  fo 
much  the  better,  as  this  is  the  molt  defirable  pofture  ; 
but  they  frequently  prefen t  in  a  contrary  pofition,  be- 
caufe  the  child  has  not  been  properly  turned  for  birth; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  midwife  muft  place  it  in  its  proper 
fituation  for  delivery. 

3dly,  To  do  this  fhe  muft  introduce  her  right  hand 
flattened  under  its  back,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
child  advances,  or  fhe  pulls  it  with  her  other  hand,  en¬ 
deavour  gently  to  turn  it.  She  will  eafily  fucceed  in  li- 
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ving  children,  becaufe  in  them  the  body  has  a  firm- 
nefs;  but  it  is  more  difficult  in  a  dead  child,  whole  body 
has  no  elafticity,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  neck, 
which  does  not  in  the  lead  follow  the  direction  fhe 
endeavours  to  give  it. 

4thly,  When  the  child  is  turned,  nothing  remains 
but  to  h alien  delivery,  though  not  too  precipitately: 
it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  fearch  for  the  arms  one 
after  another,  and  place  them  towards  the  child’s  fide  : 
fome  time  afterwards  it  was  the  cuftom  to  bringdown 
©ne  arm  only,  and  leave  the  other  flretched  over  the 
head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  head  from  flopping  in  the 
paffage  :  at  prefent,  it  is  ufual  to  leave  them  both,  and 
it  is  the  bed  way  ;  delivery  is  not  rendered  thereby 
more  difficult,  and  it  is  the  moil  certain  means  of 
preventing  the  head’s  lodging  in  the  paiTage, 

5thly,  Neverthelefs,  as  infpite  of  even  this  precau¬ 
tion,  there  is  always  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  this  accident, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  the  womb  begins  to  contract 
itfelf  as  foon  as  the  fhonlders  are  palled,  the  mid¬ 
wife  fhould  exhort  the  mother  (when  the  child  is  ex¬ 
tracted  as  far  as  the  fhonlders)  to  exert  her  greatefl  ef¬ 
forts,  and  continue  them  as  long  as  pofiible,  and  take 
the  advantage  thereof  to  extradl  the  fhonlders,  and 
make  the  head  immediately  occupy  the  fame  place, 
without  giving  the  mouth  of  the  womb  time  to  clofe. 

6thly,  But  if,  in  fpiteof  this  precaution,  the  child’s 
head  fhould  flick  in  the  paffage,  fhe  mufl  endeavour 
to  difcngage  it  by  degrees,  without  pulling,  by  moving 
it  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  by  di¬ 
recting  the  mother  to  prefs  ftrongly  downwards,  and 
even  to  take  fome  fiernutatcry  powder  to  make  her 
fneeze ;  but  fhould  be  careful  of  putting  her  finger 
into  the  child’s  mouth  to  extract  its  head,  became 
this  ends  generally  in  difiocating  its  lower  jaw. 

7thly,  and  laflly.  When  the  child  is  delivered,  fhe  is 
to  conduct  herfelf  with  regard  to  mother  and  child, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  (hewn  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  chapter. 
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C  H  A  R  III. 

A  parallel  between  footling  labour ,  and  that  in  which  the 

head  prefents . 

ALmoft  all  the  antients  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  only  kind  of  natural  labour  was  that  in 
which  the  head  prefented,  and  confequently  looked  on 
footling  labour  as  a  preternatural  labour. 

The  decifion  of  Hippocrates  is  clear.  cc  If  a  woman 
fays  he,  * * * § **  is  a  long  while  in  labour,  it  is  an  almoit 
certain  lign  that  the  child  prefents  crofs-ways,  or  by 
the  feet  *,  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  its  head 
had  prefented.”  He  adds,  feme  lines  lower,  labour 
is  difficult  and  troublefome  when  the  child’s  feet  pre- 
fent,  generally  fatal  to  the  mother  or  child,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  both.” 

Ariftotle  f  fays  the  fame,  in  more  than  one  place 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  as  well  as  Galen  i.  But 
Pliny  ^  is  ftill  more  decifive.  “  Labour,”  fays  he, 
where  the  child’s  feet  prefent  is  preternatural  ; 
whence  it  comes,  he  continues,  that  they  call  thofe  who 
are  thus  born  Agrippa ,  which  expreffes  in  Latin  the 
difficulty  of  their  birth.”  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  in  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  dead  perfons 
are  carried  to  their  funeral,  he  eflabliffies  it  as  a  re¬ 
ceived  maxim  “  That  the  order  of  nature  is  to 
enter  into  the  world  by  the  head,  and  the  cuflom  of  it , 
to  go  out  by  the  feet.” 

After  the  like  authorities,  it  is  unneceffary  to  afk  the 
opinion  of  fucceedingphyficians.  They  unanimouOy 
agreed  in  looking  upon  every  kind  of  footling  labour 
as  fatal ;  and  this  opinion  is  fo  generally  eftablifhed, 

*  Difeafes  of  women,  book,  i.  p.  50. 

•f  Hiftory  of  animals,  book,  vii,  chap.  10,  13, 

|  Ufe  of  parts,  book, xv. chap.  7. 

§  Natural  hiftory,  book,  vii.  chap.  8, 

**  As  above. 
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that  even  at  prefent  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  does 
not  pity  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  labour  when  the 
feet  prefent. 

There  are  neverthelefs  among  the  antient  phyficians 
feme,  who  far  from  condemning  footling  labour,  have 
approved  of  it ;  and  have  even  advifed  to  bring  all 
bad  poilures  of  the  child,  where  it  prefented  by  any 
other  part  than  its  head,  to  this  kind  of  labour.  Among 
this  number  may  be  reckoned  Celfus,  Aetius ,  Paul 
/. Egineta ,  Avicenna,  and  many  others  *,  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  on  this  fubjeft  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  my 
Short  Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Midwifry.  There  has  even 
been,  for  fome  time,  phyficians  who  were  of  opinion 
that  footling  delivery  was  eafy  and  even  natural,  and 
who  had  courage  enough  to  declare  it.  Dolans  *  is 
one  of  the  firft  I  know  of  who  dared  advance  this 
truth,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Govey  ,  and 
even  by  Daniel  Hoffman  -f,  and  by  a  number  of  men- 
midwives,  who  have  all  of  them  put  in  pradtice  this 
method  of  labour  in  every  cafe  in  which  the  bad  pof- 
tore  of  the  child  rendered  any  other  kind  of  delivery 
difficult  or  impoffible. 

I  quote  thele  authors  with  pleafure,  becaufe  they 
fpare  me  the  pain  of  being  the  firft  advancer  of  this 
paradox.  But  I  am  fenfible  that  I  fhould  have  ad~ 
vanced  it,  though  I  had  been  the  firft  *,  becaufe  I  am 
firmly  perfuaded  that,  cateris  paribus,  footling  labour 
is  lefs  painful,  fhorter,  eafier,  and  more  certain,  than 
when  the  head  prefents,  and  confequently  deferves  to 
keep  the  fecond  rank,  at  lead,  amongft  natural  la¬ 
bours.  I  even  flatter  myfelf  that  this  opinion  will  be 
embraced,  after  examining  thoroughly,  and  weighing 
the  reciprocal  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thele 
two  kinds  of  labour. 

* 

*  Medical  Encyplopedia,  book  v.  chap.  7.  p.  673. 

j  Treatife  on  the  generation  of  the  foetus,  p.  104.  and  the 
following  pages* 

X  Annotations  on  Govey  hypoth-efis. 
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The  advantages,  which  cannot  be  denied,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  that  kind  of  labour  in  which  the  head  pre- 
fents,  are  very  great;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  lead:  wonder 
chat  they  have  been  thought  decifive. 

1  ft,  The  top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  more 
proper  Co  open  the  mouth  of  the  womb  than  the 
feet. 

2dly,  When  the  child’s  head  prefects,  it  can  -fix 
its  feet  againft  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and  thereby 
haftens  the  dilatation  of  its  orifice ;  while  this  afiiftance 
is  wanting  in  footling  labour. 

3dly,  When  the  head  is  come  into  the  world,  the 
reft  of  the  child’s  body  follows  without  difficulty, 
becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  other  parts,  even  of 
the  ffioulders,  is  lefler  in  children,  or  at  leaft  not 
larger  than  the  circumference  of  its  head.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  in  footling  labour,  though  the  feet  pre- 
fent,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  body  remains 
ftill  to  pafs. 

4thly,  In  that  kind  of  labour  where  the  head  pre- 
fents,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  head’s  flicking  in  the 
paftage,  and  being  feparated  from  the  body,  whilfl 
there  is  great  danger  of  this  in  footling  labour,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  child  is  dead. 

5thly,  The  greateft  part  of  the  waters  are  retained  in 
the  womb  in  this  kind  of  labour,  becaufe  the  top  of 
the  head  exactly  flopping  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
prevents  their  iflue.  By  this  means  they  hinder  the 
womb  from  contracting,  preferve  the  moiflure  and 
flexibility  of  the  membranes,  and,  by  gradually 
oozing  out,  ferve  to  lubricate  the  paflage,  and  faci¬ 
litate  the  delivery  of  the  child.  Ali  thefe  advantages 
are  wanting  in  footling  labour,  where  almoft  all  the 
waters  efcape  immediately,  becaufe  neither  the  feet 
nor  legs  of  the  child  can  fufficiently  clofe  up  the 
mouth  of  the  womb. 

6thly,  When  the  child’s  head  prefents,  the  feet,  by 
kicking  ftrongly,  irritate  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
and  thereby  excite  the  neceflary  throes  to  accomplifh 
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delivery  *,  whilfh  in  footling  labour  the  head  irritates 
but  very  little :  whence  it  happens  that  in  this  kind  of 
■labour  the  throes  are  deficient. 

7thly,  and  laftly,  When  the  child’s  head  prefents,  the 
face  is  almoft  always  turned  downwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  bee  a  ufe  this  pofture  is  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  turning  for  birth.  On  the  contrary, 
the  face  is  -almoft  turned  upwards  and  forwards  in 
footling  labour,  becaufe  the  child  has  not  been  turned 
for  birth,  or  very  irregularly. 

The  advantages  of  footling  labour  over  the  other 
are  fewer,  but  of  much  greater  confequence. 

i ft.  In  this  kind  of  labour  the  womb  gradually 
dilates,  and  the  child  by  prefenting  with  its  feet,  and 
advancing  in  this  fituation,  makes  a  kind  of  wedge, 
the  fize  of  which  is  gradually  augmented,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  gradual  and  almoft  infenfible  dilatation  of  the 
•womb;  w-hilft,  in  the  other  kind  of  labour,  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  this  part  is  brought  almoft  immediately  to 
the  higheft  pitch  it  can  arrive  at. 

2dly,  In  footling  labour  the  midwife  is  never  em~ 
-barrafted  with  the  obliquity  of  the  child’s  poll ure,  nor 
the  obliquity  of  the  womb  which  contains  it;  becaufe 
when  (lie  has  got  hold  of  the  feet,  it  is  eafy  to  redify 
the  child,  and  by  doing  that  redify  the  womb  itfelr. 
Thefe  helps  are  wanting  in  the  other  kind  of  labour, 
in  which,  there  are  fcarcely  any  means  of  correding 
.the  obliquity  of  the  womb  and  child,  and  where  thefe 
bad  iituations  frequently  become  fatal,  as  will  be  here¬ 
after  feen. 

3dly,  aiid  laftly,  In  footling  labour,  by  grafping  the 
ieet,  and  afterwards  the  legs  of  the  child,  there  is  a 
i  m  hold  to  extrad,  turn,  or  redify  it ;  and  by  this 
a  ns  to  affift  women  in  labour,  facilitate  delivery, 
.and  remedy  a  great  part  of  its  inconveniences  ; 
*  hfch  is  absolutely  wanting  in  that  kind  of  labour  in 
much  the:  head  prefents,  where  the  midwife  remains 
L  and  can  be  of  no  fervice,  except  in  her  attempts 
"  0  help  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 
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So  that,  every  thing  conficiered,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude  that  footling  labour  is  leafb  painful,  becaufe 
the  head,  which  then  occupies  the  bottom  of  the 
womb,  caufes  no  irritation  there,  or  at  moil  but  very 
little. 

2dly,  It  is  eafier,  becaufe  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is 
dilated  by  degrees,  and  in  almoff  an  infcnfible  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  becaufe  the  midwife,  by  gently  drawing  the 
feet  and  legs,  afiifts  delivery  effe&ually. 

3dly,  It  is  quicker,  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to  procure 
this  gradual  dilatation,  than  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  all  at  once  to  its  utmoft  extent,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  that  the  midwife  affifts  on  her  part  this  dilatation, 
by  gently  pulling  the  child  towards  her.  * 

Laftly,  It  is  as  certain,  (which  follows  from  the 
three  preceding  proportions,)  and  is  attended  with  no 
other  difficulty  than  that  which  arifes  from  the  danger 
of  the  child’s  head  lodging  in  the  pailage.  But 
this  danger  is  extremely  leffened,  fince  the  method  has 
been  taken  to  leave  the  child’s  arms  up,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  womb  from  contracting  about  the  child’s 
neck,  efpecially  if  care  is  taken  to  turn  the  child’s 
face  downward,  and  not  to  deliver  in  any  other  fitu- 
ation,  becaufe  then  the  chin  cannot  hang  on  the  os 
pubis ,  and  paffes  without  difficulty  into  the  hollow  of 
the  os  facrum  :  after  all,  the  danger  of  the  head’s 
lodging  in  the  paffage  in  footling  labour  fcarcely  ever 
happens,  except  in  the  delivery  of  a  dead  child,  and 
then  this  accident  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 


of  footling  labour,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  cafe  not  made 
ufe  of  from  choice,  but  through  meer  neceffity,  be¬ 
ing  the  only  poffible  means  of  delivering  the  mo¬ 
ther. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  far  from  being 
alarmed,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  and  is  ftill  in 
the  country,  when  the  child’s  feet  prefect,  we 
fhould  look  upon  this  kind  of  labour  as  advanta¬ 
geous,  when  conducted  by  a  midwife  who  knows 
flow  to  take  the  neceffary  precautions  for  the  eafv 
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paffage  of  the  head,  which  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

2dly,  All  children  which  prefent  with  the  fhoul- 
ders,  hands,  back,  belly,  buttocks,  &c.  fhould, 
without  hefitation,  be  brought  to  this  kind  of  de¬ 
livery,  without  lofing  time  as  formerly,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deliver  them  by  the  head,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  frequently  impof- 
llble. 

3dly,  Children  which  prefent  with  the  head  ob¬ 
liquely,  whether  through  fault  of  the  child,  or  of 
the  womb,  ffiould  be  delivered  footling,  when  the 
midwife  has  for  fome  time  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
re&ify  their  pofition  *,  in  which  cafe  the  midwife  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  to  take  this  refolution  early,  be¬ 
fore  the  mother  and  child  are  exhaufted  by  labour, 
and  the  internal  furface  of  the  membranes  grown  dry 
by  the  paffing  off  of  the  waters. 

4thly,  All  thefe  advantages  are  fufficient  to  make 
footling  labour  be  looked  on  as  a  natural  kind  of 
labour,  at  leaft  of  the  fecond  kind. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  method  of  treating  lying-in  women . 


HE  duy  of  midwives,  with  relpedt  to'  lying* 


JL  in  women,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  conduct 
which  they  fhould  obferve  during  the  firfl:  day  after 
delivery ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  ;  and 
the  means  they  fhould  make  ufe  of  to  drive  back  the 
milk,  if  the  mother  does  not  intend  to  fuckle  her  child. 

As  foon  as  the  woman  is  delivered,  and  the  after¬ 
birth  extracted,  the  midwife  fhould  introduce  a  warm 
cloth  into  the  entrance  of  the  pudenda ,  to  hinder  the 
.cold  air  from  injuring  the  womb. 

Afterwards,  if  delivery  was  performed  on  a  couch, 
Ihe  muff  diredf  the  lying-in  woman  to  be  carried  to 
her  bed  ;  fhe  fhould  then  defire  her  to  make  water, 
which  fhe  fometimes  can  do  without  any  difficulty*, 
but  frequently  when  the  pudenda  is  fwelled,  and  ftran- 
gulates  the  extremity  of  the  urethra ,  it  occafions 
very  great  difficulty. 

In  this  cafe,  and  even  in  every  other,  a  poultice, 
made  of  an  egg  or  two,  beat  up  with  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  moderately  heated  in  a  water-bath,  like 
an  omelet,  fhould  be  applied  to  relax  the  lips  of  the 
pudenda  and  entrance  of  the  vagina ,  and  fhould  be 
changed  every  four  or  five  hours,  as  may  be  judged 
neceffary. 

A  couple  of  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  maiden-hair  mixed  together, 
are  generally  given  to  women  newly  delivered,  to  ap- 
peafe  the  cholicky  pains. 

The  midwife  may  alfo,  if  fhe  thinks  proper,  give 
immediately  a  bafon  of  flrong  broth,  efpecially  after 
a  difficult  labour. 

Laftly,  after  the  womb  has  unloaded  itfelf  for 
fome  hours,  fhe  muff  apply  one  or  two  fquare  or 
triangular  cpmpreffes  over  the  body  of  the  womb. 
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and  place  on  each  fide  of  the  belly  a  long  ftraight 
comprefs,  which  are  to  be  kept  on  with  a  bandage 
moderately  tight ;  but  the  pudenda  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  warm  cloth  only. 

The  following  days  fhe  muft  obferve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  lochia  y  that  is  to  fay,  the  cleanfings 
or  difcharge  which  follows  delivery. 

Thefe  lochia  or  cleanfings  are  produced  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  uterine  vdfels  :  the  one  are  the  venal 
appendages,  which,  during  pregnancy,  open  into  the 
cells  of  the  placenta,  and  depofit  there  the  blood  necef- 
fary  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  child  ^  but  which  after 
delivery  they  evacuate  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 
The  others  are  the  ladeal  or  vermicular  veffels, 
which  let  pafs,  during  pregnancy,  into  the  cells  of 
the  placenta ,  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  deftined  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  child  ;  but,  which  after  delivery, 
is  alfo  evacuated  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb:  though, 
as  has  juft  been  obferved,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
milky  juice  in  the  lochia  y  yet  it  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed  at  firft,  becaufe  the  blood  is  in  the  greeted 
quantity,  and  tinges  the  milk  which  is  mixed  with  it 
of  a  red  colour. 

This  difcharge  of  the  lochia  begins  to  leffen  foon 
after  delivery,  from  two  concurring  caufes  *,  one,  be¬ 
caufe  the  womb,  by  the  elafticity  of  its  fibres,  begins 
to  contrad  from  the  moment  after  delivery  and  by 
its  contrading,  contradts  the  mouths  of  thefe  venal 
appendages  and  ladeal  vdfels  :  the  other,  becaufe 
the  mouths  of  thefe  veins  and  vdfels  contrad  them- 
felves  by  the  particular  elafticity  of  their  coats. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  caufes  ads  equally  on  the 
mouths  both  of  the  veins  and  ladeal  vdfels  :  but 
the  fecond  is  ftrongeft  in  the  mouths  of  the  blood 
vdfels,  which  poftefs  a  greater  degree  of  elafticity 
than  the  ladeal  veftels,  which  occafions  the  mouths 
‘  of  the  blood  vdfels  to  dole  fooner,  and  more  per- 
fedly  than  the  ladeals  *,  whence  it  happens  that  the 
difcharge  of  blood  lefiens  quickly  after  delivery,  and 
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fclmoft  entirely  ceafes  towards  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and 
fometimes'  even  on  the  third  day. 

In  proportion  as  the  difcharge  of  blood  leflens,  the 
lochia  become  lefs  red,  and  change  entirely  white 
and  milky,  when  the  difcharge  of  blood  totally  ceafes. 
This  difcharge  remains  fome  time  in  this  Rate  ;  be- 
caufe  the  mouths  of  the  ladteal  veffels  which  fur- 
nifh  it  have  lefs  eladicity,  and,  in  proportion,  can 
lefs  eafily  contrad  and  clofe  themfelves.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  begins  to  diminifh  from  the  fecond  or  third 
day  :  it  lelfens  dill  more  towards  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
when  the  milk  has  taken  its  proper  courfe  ;  but  does 
not  intirely  ceafe  before  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
day,  and  fometimes  remains  even  as  long  as  the  fiftieth; 
which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  the 
lying-in  woman,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  greater 
or  leffer  degree  of  elafticity  of  the  womb  or  ladeal 
veffels. 

Women  frequently  evacuate  with  the  lochia ,  efpe¬ 
cially  at  that  period  when  they  are  called  the  green 
waters ,  foreign  fubftances  and  humours  ;  fuch  as 
ropy  matter  from  the  fides  of  the  womb  in  women  of 
a  phlegmatic  conditution  matter  from  fome  abfcefs, 
or  hidden  ulceration  ;  pieces  of  the  after-birth,  which 
were  left  in  the  womb,  &c.  refpeding  which,  it  is 
requifite  that  mid  wives  fhould  confult  a  phyfician. 

To  judge  of  the  quantity  of  the  cleanfings,  the 
midwife,  or  at  lead  the  nurfe,  who  is  generally  in¬ 
truded  with  this  circumdance,  fhould  change  often 
the  cloths,  efpecially  during  the  firfl  days ;  for  after¬ 
wards,  changing  them  twice  a  day  is  generally  fuf- 
ficient. 

Every  night  and  morning,  when  the  cloth  is  changed, 
the  pans  fiiould  be  fomented  with  hot  barley-water, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  little  milk  ;  or,  which  is 
more  common,  with  a  weak  decodtion  of  linfeed  and 
chervil,  or  a  little  honey  of  rofes  may  be  added,  if 
|here  fhould  be  any  chaps  in  the  lips.  Afterwards, 
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when  the  lochia  begin  to  ceafe,  a  flight  aftringent 
decobtion  may  be  uled,  to  help  the  elafticity  of  the 
parts,  compofed  of  red  rofe-buds,  plantain,  wild 
tanfy,  and  even  pomegranate-bark. 

If  the  lying-in  woman  is  coftive,  a  clyfler  muft  be 
adminiftered  every  day,  compofed  of  a  decobfcion  of 
mug-wort,  feverfew,  and  melilot-flowers,  to  which 
may  be  added,  fome  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

In  proportion  as  the  womb  contracts  itfelf,  the 
bandage  which  furrounds  the  belly  fhould  be  tightened, 
to  brace  up  the  integuments  of  the  belly,  and  prevent, 
or  at  lead:  leffen,  thofe  wrinkles  which  are  ufually  the 
conlequences  of  child-birth. 

Laftly,  After  forty  or  fifty  days  ;  that  is  to  fay^ 
when  the  difcharge  of  the  lochia  is  entirely  ceafed,  the 
lying-in  woman  muft  take  fome  gentle  phyfic  j  and, 
if  agreeable,  may  go  into  the  warm  bath. 

After  all,  midwives  fhould  direbt  their  attention  to 
the  milk-fever,  and  the  confequences  of  this  fever. 
It  is  wrong  that  they  frequently  neglect  fo  important  a 
duty,  and  leave  to  meer  nurfes  the  care  of  that  which 
often  requires  the  greateft  fkill  of  a  phyfician  to 
determine  :  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  re¬ 
quires  a  long  detail,  and  a  variety  of  circum fiances  to 
be  confidered. 

I  have  juftobferved,  that  after  delivery  the  mouths 
of  the  labteal  veffels  empty  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb 
the  milk  with  which  they  are  diftended,  which  con¬ 
tinues  pretty  plentifully  till  the  end  of  the  fecond  day, 
or  beginning  of  the  third  :  but  then  this  milky  dif¬ 
charge-  begins  to  diminifh  confiderably,  either  be- 
caufe  the  womb,  in  its  own  contrabtion,  contracts  the 
mouths  of  the  vefieis  which  furnifh  it,  or  from  the 
mouths  of  thefe  vefieis  clofing  of  themfelves,  through 
their  own  elafticity,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 
Coniequently  the  uterine  milk,  which  has  no  longer  its 
former  free  ilTue,  regurgitates  into  the  blood,  and  is 
at  laft  forced  to  mix  with  the  milk  of  the  breaft;  with 
which  it  has  the  greateft  affinity,  or  to  fpeak;- more 
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properly,  from  which  it  does  not  at  all  differ,  and 
thereby  caufes  the  milk  fever,  with  its  fymptoms, 
which  happens  in  lying-in  women  the  fecond  or 
third  day  after  delivery  :  for  at  this  time,  the  milk 
being  carried  all  at  once,  and  in  great  plenty,  into 
the  vehicles  of  the  breaft,  fwells  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  comprefs  the  neighbouring  veins,  and 
force  the  blood  to  ftagnate  there.  The  painful  ten- 
lion,  fwelling,  and  heat  of  the  breafts,  where  the  milk 
is  accumulated,  as  well  as  the  painful  cords  which 
extend  from  the  breafts  as  far  as  the  axillary  glands, 
and  are  formed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  lympha¬ 
tic  veffels,  deftined  to  convey  the  milk  there,  are 
owing  to  the  union  of  thefe  two  caufes.  In  this  cafe, 
the  outfide  of  the  cheft  is  compreffed,  refpiration  is 
difturbed  and  interrupted,  the  pain  is  felt  quite  be¬ 
hind  the  Ihoulders,  and  the  patients  are  obliged  to 
keep  their  arms  ftretched  out,  not  to  comprefs  the 
axillary  glands,  which  are  very  painful. 

Even  this  is  not  all  $  the  milk,  by  ftagnating  a 
long  time  in  the  blood,  grows  four,  and  thereby 
becomes  fit  to  coagulate,  which  occafions  a  fhivering 
more  or  lefs  violent  •,  but  almoft  always  marked  by  a 
hard  pulfe,  palenefs  of  the  face  and  nails,  convulfive 
drynefs  of  the  fkin,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  &c. 
This  cold  fit  lafts  fometimes  for  two  hours  with  the 
fame  violence,  and  at  other  times  goes  off  almoft  in 
an  inftant  ;  but  is  always  followed  by  a  fever  fit, 
more  or  lefs  ftrong,  in  proportion  to  the  preceding 
fhivering,  the  fame  as  in  intermitting  fevers.  This 
fever,  after  having  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  hours, 
and  fometimes  even  a  day,  or  a  day  and  an  half,  ter¬ 
minates  at  laft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fit  of  an 
ague,  by  a  plentiful  fweat ;  unlefs  the  concurrence  of 
fome  particular  caufe  changes  this  flight  and  intermit¬ 
ting  into  a  continual  fever. 

Thefe  accidents,  and  the  fever  which  accompanies 
them,  vary  through  many  reafons,  according  as  the 
nourifhment  allowed  to  lying-in  women  is  more  or 
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lefs  ftrong,  and  furnifhes  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity* 
a  thicker  or  a  thinner  chyle. 

According  as  the  vehicles  of  the  breafts  are  narrower^ 
as  in  the  firft  or  fecond  lying-in  ;  or  more  dilated,  as 
happens  in  the  fubfequent  lyings- in. 

According  as  the  womb  contracts  more  or  lefs 
quickly,  and  the  laCteal  veffels  clofe  more  or  lefs 
exaClly. 

Ladly,  According  as  the  milk  efcapes  more  or  lefs 
plentifully  through  the  nipples. 

This  laft  reflection,  which  is  confirmed  every  day 
by  experience,  makes  us  comprehend  eafily  why  the 
milk  fever,  and  its  confequences,  were  formerly  much 
lefs  troublefome,  when  it  was  the  cuftom,  as  foon  as 
the  milk  began  to  regurgitate,  to  have  the  breads  of 
the  lying-in  women  fucked  by  women  accudomed  to 
this  employment :  thereby  an  eafy  iff ue  was  furnifhed 
for  the  milk  ;  the  painful  fwellingof  the  breads,  axil¬ 
lary  glands,  and  the  hard  cords  which  paded  from 
the  breads  to  thefe  glands,  were  leffened  *,  a  part  of 
the  milk  which  dagnated  in  the  blood  was  taken 
away  *,  the  caufe  of  the  fever,  and  the  fever  itfelf, 
was  thereby  diminifhed  and  thele  milky  abfcefies 
were  prevented,  which  are  fo  frequent  and  dangerous 
at  prefent. 

Unfortunately  this  cudom  is  out  of  fafhion  at  pre¬ 
fent,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  beauty  and  firmnefs  of  the  neck 
and  bread.  This  realbn,  which  at  the  bottom  is 
perhaps  not  fo  true  as  fuppofed,  has  prevailed  to  fuck 
a  degree,  that  hardly  any  woman  follows  the  antient 
praCticc.  They  all  endeavour  to  drive  back  their 
milk  *,  that  is  to  fay,  oblige  all  that  which  does  not 
efcape  through  the  nipples,  to  pafs  from  the  breads 
into  the  axillary  glands. 

For  this  purpofe,  from  the  day  after  delivery  the 
bread  of  the  lying-in  woman  is  covered  with  lint 
even  with  the  breads,  and  compreiles  are  applied 
over  them,  which  are  to  be  kept  tight  on  by  a  napkin 
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tied  round  the  breafls.  This  bandage  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  milk  fever  is  over. 

In  this  (late  very  little  milk  can  pafs  into  the 
breaks,  becaufe  they  are  krongly  compreiTed  ;  and 
the  little  which  does  pals  there,  far  from  being  eva¬ 
cuated  by  fudtion,  cannot  even  ooze  through  the 
nipples,  which  are  themfelves  compreiTed  :  it  muk 
therefore  pafs  from  the  veiicles  of  the  break  into  the 
axillary  glands  ;  and  from  thefe  glands  into  the  left 
fubclavian  vein,  in  which  it  again  mixes  with  the 
blood.  Thus  all  the  milk  of  the  lying-in  woman 
remains  in  the  blood  ;  whence,  either  from  its  being 
retained,  or  from  its  remixture,  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  to  evacuate  it  by  fweating,  urine, 
kool,  gives  always  reafon  to  fear  that  this  practice 
will  end  in  Tome  abfcefs,  which  too  frequently  is  the 
cafe. 

However  blameable  this  new  practice  is,  as  the 
midwife  is  forced  to  make  ufe  of  it,  it  is  neceffary 
for  her  to  be  inkrudted  in  the  methods  that  fhould  be 
made  ufe  of  to  prevent  its  bad  confequences  as  much 
as  pokible. 

ik,  While  the  ague  fit  continues,  the  patient  fhould 
be  covered  up  v/arm,  and  even  warmed  with  hot  nap¬ 
kins,  avoid  giving  her  any  drink,  however  thirky  hie 
may  be  *,  becaufe,  we  know,  by  experience,  that  this 
indulgence  ferves  only  to  prolong  and  render  more 
fevere  the  fhivering. 

2dly,  As  foon  as  the  heat  begins  to  come  on,  the 
chek  and  arm-pits  are  to  be  embrocated  with  oil  of 
rofes,  or  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  to  relax  thefe  parts, 
and  render  their  fwelling  attended  with  lefs  pain. 

3dly,  The  break  and  arm-pits  are  to  be  afterwards 
covered  with  lint,  which  is  to  be  kept  on  by  a  fimple 
comprefs  of  linen,  in  order  to  preferve  in  the  milk 
which  accumulates  there  a  conkant.  and  equal  heat, 
and  thereby  hinder  its  coagulating. 

4thly,  This  dreffing  is  to  be  kept  on  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  fine  napkin,  which  is  tightned  a  little,  to 
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moderate  the  too  great  .fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  taking 
care  not  to  comprefs  the  breafts  too  much. 

5thly,  In  this  cafe,  the  ufe  of  clyfters,  compofed  of 
a  deco&ion  of  mugwort,  feverfew,  and  melilot,  to 
which  may  be  added,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  fweet 
oil,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :  by  this  means  a 
part  of  the  milk  with  which  the  blood  is  loaded  paflfes 
off  by  ftool. 

6thly,  The  lying-in  woman  muft  drink  plentifully 
of  warm  ptifan,  or,  at  leaft,  the  cold  taken  off,  com¬ 
pofed  of  an  infufion  of  maiden-hair,  or  a  deco&ion  of 
the  roots  of  the  fweet-flag,  to  provoke  the  fweating 
and  urine,  or  to  evacuate  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
ways  a  part  of  the  milk. 

7thly,  It  would  be  right  if  lying-in  women  could 
be  perfuaded  to  keep  to  fpoon- meats  only  till  the 
milk-fever  was  over,  in  order  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 
their  milk  ;  but,  at  leaft,  they  Ihould  obferve  a  ftridt 
regimen,  and  take  nothing  except  weak  broths  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fever.  When  that  is  entirely 
over,  their  broth  might  be  ftronger,  and  even  foop 
allowed  them  :  but  Ihould  not  be  permitted  the  ufe 
of  fiefh-meats  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 

Sthly,  and  laftly,  If  the  milk- fever  lafts  longer  than 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  or  is  accompanied  with  any  bad 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  light- headednefs,  violent  loofenefs, 
convulfions,  inflammation  of  the  bread:,  &c.  the  mid¬ 
wife  muft  infift  on  fending  for  a  phyfician,  and  leave 
the  patient  to  his  care  entirely. 
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Of  the  management  of  the  new-horn  infant. 

1  1  «  *  •  ' 

The  management  of  the  new-born  infant* 
which  now  enters  upon  a  new  kind  of  life*  con- 
fift  in  a  variety  of  particulars. 

The  navel-ftring  is  to  be  firft  tied:  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  take  a  needleful  of  waxed  thread  or  filk,  doubled 
five  or  fix  times,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  with 
a  knot  at  each  end,  to  keep  the  threads  together. 

The  navel-ftring  muft  be  tied  at  about  an  inch  or 
two’s  diftance  from  the  navel,  by  palling  the  ligature 
once  round  it,  and  fattening  it  with  a  double  knot ; 
then  pafs  the  ligature  back  again,  and  make  a  fecond 
double  knot,  oppofite  the  firft. 

The  remainder  of  the  navel-ftring  is  to  be  divided 
at  about  an  inch  and  half  diftance  from  the  ligature  ; 
and  this  may  be  done  boldly,  for  the  child  feels  no¬ 
thing  from  the  operation. 

The  ligature  is  to  be  made  fufticiently  tight,  to 
flop  the  blood  •,  but  not  fo  tight  as  to  endanger  cut¬ 
ting  the  navel-ftring. 

The  navel-ftring  muft  be  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of 
foft  linen,  and  laid  along  the  belly,  placing  a  little 
comprefs  under  and  another  above  it,  keeping  the 
whole  on  with  a  fmall  roller  round  the  belly. 

The  midwife  muft  examine  for  fome  days  the 
ftate  of  the  navel-ftring.  In  fome  children,  it  as 
fo  thick  and  puffed  up,  that  the  ligature  is  fubjeff:  to 
become  loofe,  in  proportion  as  it  dries  away,  and 
in  this  cafe,  it  fliould  be  tightened,  or  a  frefh  one 
applied. 

The  navel-ftring,  being  dried  away,  comes  off  of 
itfelf  the  fixth  or  feventh,  or  at  the  lateft,  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day.  It  lhould  be  fuffered  to  fall  off  of  it¬ 
felf,  without  pulling  or  fhaking  it,  that  the  navel 
may  be  well  clofed. 

F  la 
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In  whatever  place  the  ligature  has  been  made,  the 
navel-firing  always  falls  oft'  about  the  navel  ♦,  becaufe 
the  navel-firing  is  a  part  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  infant,  but  has  been  foldered  on  the  navel, 
and  feparates  at  that  particular  part  where  it  was 
affixed. 

The  blood,  which  remains  in  the  veffels  of  the 
navel- firing,  fhould  not  be  preffed  back  into  the 
child’s  body,  for  this  cannot  be  otherways  than  pre¬ 
judicial  to  it,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  blood  of 
the  umbilical  arteries  ^  but  the  ligature  fhould  be 
made  without  fqueezing  out  the  cord. 

It  is  an  ufelefs  precaution  to  leave  the  navel-firing 
longer  in  boys  than  in  girls  ;  and  the  reafons  alledged 
to  authorize  this  practice  are  fo  abfurd  as  not  to  de- 
ferve  being  refuted. 

The  child  fhould  be  walked,  when  held  in  its 
blankets,  before  the  fire. 

The  whitifh  mucus,  and  the  blood  with  which  it  is 
tifually  befmeared,  are  to  be  taken  off  with  a  rag, 
wetted  with  warm  red  wine  and  water.  If  it  adheres 
flrongly,  a  little  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  a  little  frefh 
butter  diffolved  in  warm  red  wine,  or  a  little  foap  and 
warm  water,- may  be  ufed  to  get  it  off:  but  if  it  is 
very  difficult,  we  fhould  not  obflinately  perfifl  in  our 
attempts  to  get  it  off  dire&ly,  becaufe  it  will  in  a 
few  days  come  off  of  itfelf. 

The  midwife  muft  firfl  examine  the  flate  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  the  futures  and  fontanel,  and 
gently  redlify  them  if  they  have  occafion. 

2dly,  The  flate  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe,  and 
raife  them  if  they  are  depreffed. 

3dly,  The  ftate  of  the  joints,  to  render  them  free 
and  fupple. 

4thly,  The  flate  of  the  yard  in  boys,  of  the  pu¬ 
denda  in  girls,  and  of  the  anus  in  both  fexes,  to  be 
affured  the  paffage  of  thefe  parts  is  open, 

5thly,  The  flate  of  the  limbs,  to  fee  whether  they 
are  cohtufed  or  not j  in  which  cafe  they  are  to  be 

embrocated 
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embrocated  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  mixed  with 

>  * 

arqaebufade  water. 

The  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  meconium  are  to 
be  procured.  Generally  the  child  makes  water  of  it- 
ielf,  while  it  lies  before  the  fire  :  it  begins  alfo  to 
void  the  meconium ,  but  very  imperfectly. 

To  complete  this  evacuation,  it  is  common  to  give 
the  child  frequently  a  tea-fpoonful  of  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fyrup 
of  violets,  or  folu'tive  fyrup  of  da  mafic  rofes. 

Afterwards,  the  child  is  to  be  fwathed ;  and  in 
doing  this,  care  mud  be  taken  to  place  a  comprefs  on 
the  fontanel,  fixed  to  the  biggin  or  cap. 

To  place  fmall  pieces  of  linen  behind  the  ears, 
under  the  arm -pits,  and  on  each  groin. 

To  place  a  comprefs  on  the  bread,  and  a  clout 
between  its  thighs. 

To  fwathe  it  diffidently  tight  to  fupport  its  body  ; 
but  not  fo  tight  as  to  incommode  it. 

No  food  fhould  be  given  the  child  for  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-four  hours*,  but  it  may  fuck  a 
little  fugared  wine,  to  concod  the  phlegm  in  its 
ftomach. 

Ladly,  If  the  child  when  new-born  is  very  weak 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  labour,  it  is  to  be  excited  and 
revived,  by  rubbing  it  with  warm  cloths  ;  by  ap¬ 
plying  on  its  domach  and  bread,  comprefifes  dipt  in 
hot  red  wine  ;  by  fpirting  wine  in  its  face,  and  in  its 
mouth  ;  by  tickling  the  foies  of  its  feet  with  a  little 
brufh  ;  and  making  it  fmell  a  raw  onion. 

But  it  is  ufelefs  to  apply  th t  placenta  on  its  belly,  or 
dip  it  in  hot  red  wine  :  though  after  all,  as  this 
pradice  can  be  attended  with  no  bad  confequences, 
it  may  be  allowed  of. 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  preternatural  Labours. 

PReternatural  labours  are  of  two  kinds  :  in  the 
one,  though  the  child  prefents  in  a  natural 
pollure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  its  head  or  its  feet,  yet 
its  body  or  its  limbs  are  in  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to 
prove  an  obftacle  to  delivery.  Labours  of  this  kind 
are  common  enough,  generally  not  very  dangerous* 
and  comprehend  but  a  fmall  number  of  cafes.  In 
the  other  kind,  the  child  inftead  of  prefenting  in  a 
natural  pofture  \  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  head  or  feet* 
prefents  with  fome  other  part,  which  renders  in  this 
pofture  delivery  very  difficult,  and  almoft  always  im- 
poffible.  Labours  of  this  kind  are  dangerous,  fur- 
niffi  a  great  number  of  particular  cafes  j  but  happily 
thefe  cafes  happen  but  feldom, 

CHAR  L 

Of  labours ,  in  which  the  child’s  head  prefents ,  but  in  fmb 
a  pofition ,  as  to  prove  an  ob facie  to  delivery. 

IT  is  not  enough  tomake  a  natural  labour  for  the  child's 
head  to  prefent,  but  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  pre¬ 
fent-  in  a  proper  pofition.  Thus,  it  is  neceffary  for  the 
head  and  body  to  be  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
vagina ,  to  be  able  to  pafs  through  it  eafily  ;  the  head 
muft  prefent  alone,  without  any  other  member  •,  and 
the  face  muft  be  turned  downwards,  for  the  reafons 
which  have  been  feveral  times  given.  As  the  want 
of  one  of  thefe  circumftances  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
preternatural  labour,  though  the  child’s  head  prefents ; 
there  refill t  three  different  cafes,  which  £ach  require  a 
particular  examination. 

Case 
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Case  I. 

When  the  child's  head  and  body  prefent  obliquely ,  with 

refpett  to  the  vagina, 

THE  obliquity  of  the  child’s  head  and  body,  with 
refpefl  to  the  entrance  and  diredtion  of  the  vagina 9 
occafions  the  child,  inftead  of  taking  the  right  way 
for  delivery,  to  ftrike  againft  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
womb,  and  prefent  different  parts  of  its  head,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  of  the  orifice  againft  which  it  is  preffed. 
Suppofe  the  child  well  turned  for  birth,  and  its  face 
downwards  :  in  this  cafe,  if  the  top  of  the  head 
meets  againft  the  anterior  fide  of  the  orifice,  the 
child’s  face  will  prefent.  If  it  lodges  on  the  oppo* 
fite  fide,  the  back  part  of  the  child’s  head  will  pre¬ 
fent.  Laftly,  Either  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
head  will  prefent,  according  as  the  top  of  the  head 
fhall  lodge  on  the  left  or  right  fide  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb.  But  the  pofitions  of  the  child  will  be 
diredtly  oppofite  in  the  fame  cafes,  if  we  fuppofe  that 
in  prefenting  obliquely  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  it 
was  turned  its  face  upwards,  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  we  have  juft  been  defcribing. 

As  we  here  fuppofe  the  womb  is  ftraight,  and 
placed  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  vagina ,  fo  that 
its  fituation  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  child,  this  cafe  can  be  attributed  to  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  child’s  turning  for  birth  only,  which  has 
not  been  fufficient,  when  the  head  catches  againft  the 
anterior  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb ;  has  been 
too  great,  when  it  lodges  againft  the  pofterior  fide  ; 
and  has  deviated  to  the  right  or  left,  when  the  head 
lodges  againft  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  mou  th  of  the 
womb. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  bad  pofition  of  the  child 
arifes,  it  is  plain  that  it  hinders  delivery  while  it  lafts ; 
fo  that  to  prevent  both  mother  and  child  from  being 

F  3  exhaufted 
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exhaufted  by  ufelefs  efforts,  it  muff  as  foon  as  poff 
fible  be  remedied.  But  though  there  are  different 
cafes  where  this  oblique  pofition  of  the  child,  with 
refpedt  to  the  vagina ,  may  be  met  with,  1  fhall  ex¬ 
amine  here  that  only  in  which  the  womb  being 
placed  in  the  lame  direction  with  the  vagina ,  conse¬ 
quently  happens  from  the  child  only.  Tfhall  fhew 
hereafter  ’*  what  is  proper  to  be  done  when  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  child  is  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
womb  itfelf. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  then,  to  redtify  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  thereby  the  reft  of  its  body,  the  following 
method  muff  be  purfued,  without  dofs  of  timel 

iff,  The  woman  is  to  be  placed  on  her  back,  with 
her  head  and  body  lower  than  her  hips,  and  the  body 
turned  a  little  towards  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  againft 
which  the  child’s  head  is  lodged  :  the  bed,  which  has 
been  defcribed  before -f,  is  very  convenient  to  place 
the  woman  in  labour  in  this  fituation  without  trouble; 
but  this  may  be  done  as  well  in  a  common  bed,  by 
means  of  pillows. 

2dly,  This  pofition,  in  which  the  woman  is  placed, 
occafions  the  womb  to  afcend  from  the  pelvis ,  or  bafon, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  where  it  is  more  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  child  returns  alfo  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  womb,  by  which  means  the  head  is  lefs  ftrongly 
preffed  againft 'that  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
againft  which  it  is  jambed  :  the  hand  can  alfo  then  be 
introduced,  being  fir  ft  well  moiftened  with  pomatum, 
between  this  part  and  the  child’s  head,  to  gently  rec¬ 
tify  it,  place  it  in  a  proper  direction,  and  keep  it 
there. 

3dly,  In  this  circumftance,  the  return  of  a  labour  pain 
is  waited  for,  and  by  the  affiffance  of  the  contraction 
of  the  womb,  the  crown  of  the  child’s  head  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  paffage,  in  its  proper  fituation, 
which  decides  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  When  it 

can  be  done,  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  beforehand  ift 

.  •  ■  •  .•  ;  •  *  *  ;  1  •  a 

*  Eook  IV.  chap,  h  t  Book  I.  chap,  v. 
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a  horizontal  fi tuation,  that  the  fird  effort  may  more 
eafily  pufh  the  child’s  head  into  the  paffage. 

4thly,  If  by  this  means  the  midwife  cannot  gain 
room  enough  to  difengage  the  child’s  head,  and  bring 
it  diredtly  into  the  paffage,  fhe  mult  introduce  her 
hand  where  there  is  the  freed  entrance,  as  far  as  the 
child’s  fhoulders,  to  pufh  it  inwards,  to  be  able  more 
eafily  to  redtify  the  head  :  for  if  fhe  was  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  attempt  to  return  the  child  back 
by  the  head,  fhe  would  run  the  rifque  of  cruihing 
its  fkull. 

5thiy,  Thefe  means  are  generally  fufficient  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  head  and  body  of  the  child  :  but  if  any  ob- 
ftacle  fhould  be  met  with,  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
the  laft  refource  is  to  return  the  child,  and  deliver  by 
the  feet,  in  the  manner  I  fhall  hereafter  explain. 

Case  II. 

One  or  both  hands  prefenting  with  the  head «, 

THIS  cafe  happens  when  the  child  in  turning  for 
birth  reds  one  or  both  its  hands  on  its  head,  in  which 
oafe  they  prefent  before  the  head,  or  at  lead  together 
with  it. 

When  delivery  is  advanced,  it  may  be  differed  to 
go  on  in  this  manner  in  women  who  have  already  had 
feveral  children,  or  in  whom  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
is  thin,  foft,  and  eafy  of  dilatation  :  it  is  only  ne.ceffary 
to  draighten  the  arms,  and  apply  them  againft  the  head 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  elbows  from  making 
an  angle. 

But  if  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  a  very  difficult 
and  tedious  labour  from  this  podure  of  the  child,  it 
mud  be  remedied. 

By  placing  the  woman  on  her  back,  with  her  hips 
•higher  than  the  fhoulders,  to  facilitate  the  returning 
ghe  child  into  the  womb. 

F  4  % 
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By  pu filing  the  child  gently  back,  at  the  fame 
time,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  womb  •,  and  this 
may  be  effected,  by  refling  the  extremities  of  the 
lingers  againfl  one  of  its  fhoulders. 

By  placing  the  hand  and  arm  on  the  fide,  by  means 
of  the  room  which  has  been  acquired,  and  keeping 
the  head  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  till  the 
return  of  a  pain. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  pain,  to  engage  the 
head  in  the  orifice,  and  thereby  preventing  the  hand 
and  arm  from  prelenting  again. 

But  if  the  midwife  finds  it  difficult  to  return  the 
arm,  and  place  it  in  its  proper  pofition  againll  the 
fide,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  this  poflure  will  render 
labour  tedious,  the  laft  ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  turn 
the  child,  and  deliver  by  the  feet,  as  has  been  feen  in 
the  decond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  ^  and  as  will 
he  fhewn  in  this  book,  chapter  the  3d,  cafe  the  ifh 

Case  IIL 

Of  ci  child's  coming  with  its  face  uppermojl ,  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  os  pubis. 

. .  .  '  « 

THIS  bad  pofition  of  the  child  but  feldom  hap*? 
pens  in  labours  in  which  the  head  prefents  j  it  never¬ 
theless  may  happen  on  fome  occafons. 

When  the  child  is  fituated  in  the  womb,  contrary 
to  its  natural  pofition,  its  back  againfl  the  belly,  and 
its  belly  againfl  the  back  of  the  mother  •,  in  this  cafe, 
in  turning  for  birth,  its  face  will  be  turned  towards 
the  os  pubis  :  but  this  cafe,  fuppofing  it  ever  happens, 
happens  but  very  feldom. 

When  the  child  does  not  turn  properly  for  birth, 
from  fome  accident. 

When  the  child  of  itfelf,  well  placed,  is  obliged  to 
turn  the  contrary  way,  to  enter  the  vagina ,  which 
happens  to  women  in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
is  turned  back  towards  the  os  fact um . 
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This  pofition  hinders  delivery  but  little,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  bad  confequence  *, 

Except  that  the  child’s  face,  and  efpecially  its 
nofe,  is  bruited  againfl:  the  os  pubis,  which  does  not 
give  way  like  the  os  coccygis  \  and  the  child  may  be 
perhaps  fuffiocated,  by  the  flooding  that  follows  de¬ 
livery,  which  neverthelefs  can  hardly  poflibly  hap¬ 
pen, 

*  In  this  cafe,  when  the  head  prefents,  as  has  been 
fuppofed,  there  is  no  method  of  turning  the  child ; 
becaufe  the  head  affords  no  hold ;  labour  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  fuffered  to  go  on  in  this  pofition.  It  is  necef- 
fary  only  to  pais  the  hand,  or  at  leafl:  fome  fingers, 
well  moiftened  with  pomatum,  againfl  the  os  coccygis , 
to  pu fh  it  backwards,  and  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the 
child’s  head  *,  to  be  careful  not  to  raife  the  child’s 
head  by  this  means,  which,  by  prefling  its  face  againfl: 
the  os  pubis ,  would  bruife  it  ftill  more. 

When  the  child’s  fhoulders  are  paflfed,  to  turn  it 
gently  on  its  fide,  to  keep  its  face  from  the  flooding, 
which  at  this  time  begins  to  come  on. 

The  means  which  have  been  propofed  are  more 
difficult  to  put  in  pradlice  with  fuccefs,  when  the 
womb  is  oblique  itfelf."  The  precautions  which  this 
cafe  requires  will  be  feen  hereafter  . 

*  Do&or  Exton  directs  in  this  cafe,  “  If  any  part  of  the  face 
lodges  on  the  pubis,  to  difengage  it,  by  introducing  a  finger  or 
two,  between  that  and  the  bone,  and,  when  the  pain  comes  on, 
direct  it  from  the  -pubis.  If  the  labour  is  not  like  to  fucceed, 
then  to  lay  the  woman  in  a  proper  pofture,  and  deliver  her,  by 
turning  the  child,  and  extracting  it  by  the  feet;”  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  who  fays,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no 
fpethod  of  turning  the  child.  R.  f  Book  iv.  chap.  1. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  labours  in  which  the  feet  prefent ;  but  in  fetch  pofe- 
tionsy  as  to  render  delivery  difficult  or  impoffiible . 

FOOTLING  labour  requires  three  circum- 
fiances  to  be  natural,  ift.  For  the  feet  to  pre^ 
lent  in  the  fame  diredtion  with  the  vagina .  2d.  For 

both  feet  to  prefent  together.  3d.  For  the  feet  to  be 
placed  in  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  fhew,  that  the  child’s 
face  is  turned  downwards,  that  is  to  fay,  with  its 
heels  upwards,  and  its  toes  downwards  $  fo  that  the 
want  of  one  of  thefe  circumftances  is  Efficient  to 
make  a  particular  cafe,  in  which  the  labour  is  pre¬ 
ternatural,  and  confequently  deferves  a  feparate  exa¬ 
mination* 

Case  L 

When  the  child's  feet  prefent  obliquely  to  the  mouth  of 

the  womb . 

A  S  the  child’s  feet  never  prefent,  but  when  it  has 
not  been  properly  turned  for  birth,  from  the  caufes 
already  fhewn  +,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  furprized, 
if  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  feet  do  not  prefent 
directly  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  even  in 
cafe  the  womb  is  in  a  right  direction,  and  much  lefs 
in  thefe  cafes  in  which  it  is  oblique :  it  even  happens 
fometimes,  that  the  child,  by  kicking,  difplaces  its 
feet,  which  were  properly  fituated,  and  afterwards 
fixes  them  againfl  the  Tides  of  the  orifice. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  arifes,  it  is  neither  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  dangerous.  When  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is 
Efficiently  dilated,  to  introduce  the  hand,  and  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  the  feet  are  to  be  laid  hold 
of,  one  after  another,  and  the  knees  gently  bent,  to 

f  Book  ii.  chap.  z. 
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.procure,  by  this  means,  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  directly  into  the  paffage  with  eafe. 

But  if  fome  difficulty  is  found,  in  endeavouring  to 
bend  the  knees,  the  fingers  are  to  be  (lid  along  the 
leg,  as  far  as  under  the  hams  of  each  fide ;  and  then, 
by  gently  pulhing  them,  the  joint  of  the  thigh  may 
be  bent, .  and  thereby,  by  fhortening  the  length  of  the 
limb,  the  neceffary  liberty  may  be  gained  to  difengage 
the  feet,  and  rectify  that  pofition. 

At  the  word,  the  woman  may  be  laid  on  her  back, 
with  her  hips  raifed,  to  occafion  the  womb  to  fall 
back  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  the  child  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  which  will  afford  all 
the  convenience  that  can  be  defired,  to  bend  its  legs 
or  thighs,  difengage  its  feet,  and  place  them  in  a  pro¬ 
per  pofition. 

When  the  feet  are  once  thus  placed,  and  the  mid¬ 
wife,  affured  by  the  methods  already  pointed  out, 
book  ii.  chap.  ii.  that  they  belong  to  the  fame  child, 
ihe  muff  keep  them  there,  till  a  pain  forces  them  into 
the  paffage ;  then,  when  ffie  can  grafp  hold  of  them, 
fhe  mu  ft  endeavour  to  haften  delivery  *,  becaufe  the 
waters  which  drain  off  through  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  the  feet  do  not  exactly  clofe,  foon  leave  the 
child  dry  in  the  womb,  and  encreafe  the  difficulty 
of  delivery  a 

Case  II. 

When  one  foot  only ,  or  a  foot  and  a  knee ,  prefent . 

BOTH  thefe,  which  frequently  happen  in  this 
kind  of  labour,  arife  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cafe.  As  foon  as  this  is  known,  our  attention 
fhould  be  directed  to  prevent  delivery  going  forward 
in  this  ftate  ;  becaufe,  if  one  of  the  feet  fhould  be  en¬ 
gaged  pretty  far  in  the  paffage,  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty  to  benci  and  bring  down  the  leg 
which  is  wanting,  and  which  might  run  the  rifque  of 
being  broke.  in 
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In  thefe  two  cafes,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
place  the  woman  on  her  back,  with  her  hips  railed, 
for  the  reafons  already  frequently  given. 

2dly,  If  one  foot  prefents  with  the  knee  of  the 
other  leg,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  introduce 
the  fingers,  well  moiflened  with  pomatum,  under  the 
ham  of  the  foot  which  is  wanting,  bend  the  thigh  of 
it,  and  by  palling  the  hand  as  far  as  the  heel,  lay- 
hold  thereof,  bring  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
and  place  it  on  the  fide  of  the  other. 

gd’ly.  But  if  one  foot  only  prefents,  we  Ihould  im¬ 
mediately  examine,  whether  it  is  the  right  or  left  foot, 
m  order  to  judge  certainly  on  which  fide  it  is  moft 
proper  to  iearch  for  the  other. 

4thly,  It  is  never  difficult  to  find  this  foot  *,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  required,  than  to  bend  the  fingers, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  womb,  and 
iearch  all  round  the  fide  on  which  the  foot  ought  to 
be,  and  it  will  be  eafily  found. 

However,  in  every  cafe,  if  there  fhould  be  occa- 
fion,  the  hand  being  firft  well  moiftened  with  po¬ 
matum,  may  be  introduced  all  along  the  leg  and 
thigh,  which  is  got  hold  of  by  the  other  hand,  as 
far  as  its  union  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  from 
thence  to  the  other  thigh  *,  from  whence,  defending, 
the  leg  and  foot  which  are  wanting  will  be  found. 

5thly,  When  both  feet  are  got  hold  of  together, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  even 
in  the  package,  we  mud  be  allured,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  that  they  belong  to  the  fame  child ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  employ  the  means  already  fhewn  *. 

6thly,  But  if  unfortunately  one  of  the  child’s  legs 
is  advanced  as  far  in  the  paffiage  as  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  it  muft  be  abfolutely  returned  into  the  womb, 
by  placing  the  woman  on  her  back,  with  her  hips 
railed,  (as  has  been  already  often  recommended)  in 
order  to  find  and  bring  down  the  leg  and  foot  which 
are  wanting,  and  put  matters  into  llich  a  fituation, 

*  Book  ii.  chap.  2. 
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as  delivery  may  be  accomplifhed.  I  am  aware,  thac 
it  is  aliened,  that  children  have  come  into  the  world 
in  this  pofition.  If  this  happens,  the  thigh  mu  ft  be 
bent  forward  fo  far  as  to  lie  dole  to  the  belly  :  but 
befides,  that  one  can  never  be  fure  of  this  flexibility 
of  the  child’s  thigh,  labour  muft  in  this  cafe  be  very 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible  ;  and  it  is  confequently 
very  imprudent  to  fuller  fuch  a  labour  to  proceed. 

Case  III. 

When  the  child  prefen ts  with  its  tees  turned  upwards , 
which  denotes  its  face  being  turned  the  fa?ne  way. 

I T  has  been  obferved,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  when  the  child  prefents  with  its  face  turned  up¬ 
wards,  in  natural  labour,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be 
left  in  this  fituation,  from  the  impoftibility  of  return¬ 
ing  it :  happily  this  pofture  happens  but  feldom  in 
this  kind  of  labour  *,  and  the  worft  confequences  for 
the  child  are,  its  having  its  nofe  crulhed  flat,  and  its 
face  bruifed.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  in  footling  la¬ 
bour  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  very  common  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  the  face  turned  upwards ;  becaufe  in 
this  kind  of  labour,  the  child  has  never  been  regularly 
turned  for  birth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pofture 
of  the  child  is  very  troublefome,  becaufe  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  chin  is  jammed  againft  the  os  pubis , 
which  hinders  delivery,  and  fometimes  even  occaftons  the 
reparation  of  the  head  from  the  body;  but  luckily,  it  is 
eafy  in  this  kind  of  labour,  to  prevent  this  accident,  by 
turning  the  child  in  time,  after  the  following  manner  : 

It  fhould  be  known  early,  whether  the  child  has 
really  its  face  turned  upwards ;  and  for  this  purpoie, 
the  pofition  of  its  feet  are  to  be  examined  :  if  the  toes 
are  turned  upwards,  and  the  heels  downwards,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  face  is  alfo  turned  upwards ;  and  that, 
confequently,  we  muft  think  of  changing  the  pofture 
of  the  child. 


For 
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For  this  purpofe,  when  the  breech  is  palled,  the 
right  hand  open  is  to  be  introduced  againit  its  back, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  child  advances,  or  is  ex- 
traded  by  the  other  hand,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
turn  it.  We  fucceed  eafily  in  living  children,  be- 
caufe  the  body  has  a  firmnefs  *,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
in  dead  children,  whofe  bodies  have  no  elafricity, 
efpecially  with  refpeft  to  the  head,  which,  on  account 
of  the  flabbinefs  of  the  neck,  does  not  follow  the 
motion  endeavoured  to  be  given  it. 

C  H  A  P,  II L 

Of  labours  in  which  the  child’s  hands  y  elbows ,  or 

Jhoulders  prefent . 

THIS  kind  of  labour  forms  three  different 
cafes,  yet  though  very  much  alike,  require, 
neverthelefs,  particular  articles. 

Case  I. 

When  the  child’s  hands  prefent, 

) 

THIS  cafe  happens  when  in  turning  for  birth  the 
child’s  he&d  is  hindered  in  the  middle  of  its  fall,  and 
its  hands,  which  are  at  liberty,  are  ftretched  out,  and 
prefent  towards  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ;  or  after  its 
having  been  properly  turned  for  birth,  from  its  dis¬ 
placing  itfelf  by  toiling  about,  or  from  being  dif- 
placed  by  fome  diftortion  of  the  mother.  In  this 
cafe,  the  child  prefents  fometimes  one  hand  only,  and 
fometimes  both  together.  This  pofture  is  eafily 
known  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  as  it  is 
impofiible  for  the  child  to  be  delivered  in  this  pofition, 
it  ought  to  be  quickly  remedied. 

They  endeavoured  formerly  to  reduce  this  cafe  to 
a  natural  labour  by  the  head,  and  fome  ignorant 
midwives  hill  aft  upon  this  principle  j  but  with*- 
'k  out 
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cut  amufing  ourfelves  with  a  like  trial,  which  can 
hardly  ever  iucceed,  we  ihould  think  of  turning  the 
child  immediately,  when  the  waters  are  drained  off, 
and  deliver  it  by  the  feet. 

To  do  this,  firft  the  woman  muff  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal,  or,  which  is  more  advantageous,  even  in 
a  more  reclining  fituation,  with  her  hips  raffed. 

2diy,  Afterwards  the  womb  is  to  be  gently  puffed 
back  from  the  pelvis  into  the  belly,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  child  returned  back  into  the  bottom  of  the 
womb,  to  give  more  room. 

3dly,  The  child's  thighs  are  to  be  fought  for,  by 
palling  the  fingers  gently  over  its  body,  and  when 
found,  they  are  to  be  bent  a  little  forwards,  to  fforten 
the  length  of  the  child's  body,  and  help  to  turn  it  the 
more  eafily. 

4thly,  The  feet  are  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  made  ufe 
of  to  redtify  the  child’s  body,  by  bringing  them  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  makes  the  head 
rife  proportionably  towards  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

5thly,  If  at  firft  one  leg  only  is  found,  the  other 
muff  be  fearched  for,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  and 
muff  both  be  brought  together,  and  by  their  affiffance 
the  child  rectified. 

6thly,  and  laftly.  The  child  is  to  be  delivered  by 
the  feet,  with  the  ufual  precautions.  See  book  II. 
chap.  II.  and  book  III.  chap.  II.— cafe  I. 

Case  II. 

When  the  child's  elbows  prefent . 

I N  this  cafe  the  child  may  prefent  many  different 
ways,  either  with  one  elbow  only,  with  both  elbows 
together,  or  with  an  elbow  and  an  hand.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  poftures  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  which  have 
been  ffewn  in  the  preceding  article,  and  require  the 
fame  affiffance. 


The 
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The  woman  in  labour  muft  be  placed  in  a  proper 
lituation,  the  womb  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  and  the  child  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 
The  midwife  muft  introduce  her  hand  along  the  el¬ 
bow,  quite  up  to  the  arm- pit,  and  by  the  aftiftance 
of  this  refting- place,  pufh  the  upper  part  of  the  child’s 
body  towards  they  bottom  of  the  womb,  which  will 
bring  both  its  feet  towards  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
and  afford  the  means  of  delivering  by  the  feet,  after 
the  manner  which  has  been  explained  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  with  the  precautions  therein  recom¬ 
mended. 

Case  III. 

When  the  child's  fhoulders  prefent. 

THIS  cafe  always  happens  either  through  the  child’s 
turning  too  far  for  birth,  which  occafions  the  head  to 
pafs  behind  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  and  the  fhoulders 
to  take  its  place,  or  for  want  of  a  fufticient  turn, 
which  has  difcompofed  the  order  and  oeconomy  of 
its  fail. 

Sometimes  the  child  prefents  with  one  fhoulder 
only,  and  fometimes  with  both,  or  rather  the  fpace 
between  the  fhoulders.  Sometimes  alfo  the  child 
prefents  with  the  fhoulder  and  arm.  But,  on  the 
whole,  thefe  cafes  differ  but  little,  and  require  the 
fame  aftiftance. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  child  muft  be  returned,  and 
delivered  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  method  which 
has  been  feveral  times  explained ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  in  luch  a  fituafion  as 
to  have  her  hips  elevated,  to  difengage  the  womb 
from  the  pelvis ,  and  the  child  from  the  neck  or  the 
womb.  The  child  is  to  be  returned  into  the  bottom 
of  the  womb,  by  placing  the  hand  againft  the  arm- 
pit,  and  thereby  railing  up  the  fhoulders  and  head, 
and  by  this  means  bringing  the  feet  down  towards 
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the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  when  they  are  got  there, 
proceed  as  in  footling  labour. 

Some  authors  advife  to  find  firft  one  foot,  and 
bring  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  *,  they  affert  the 
Other  will  follow,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  are 
brought  towards  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  head 
and  Ihoulders  will  remove  farther  off,  and  rife  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  bottom  of  the  womb  ;  but  they  do 
not  tell,  (which  is  neverthelefs  very  true)  that  by  this 
means  they  run  the  rifque  of  breaking  or  diflocating 
the  legs  or  thighs  of  the  child. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  firfb,  that  in 
thefe  three  cafes,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  which  I 
fhall  explain  in  the  remainder  of  this  book,  that  the 
midwife  fhould  quickly  determine  what  to  do,  as  foon 
as  the  waters,  begin  to  pafs  off,  becaufe  the  parts  are 
not  yet  very  ftrongly  rivetted  in  the  paffage ;  the  womb 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  contract ;  and  becaufe  the  infide 
of  the  membranes  is  yet  moift  and  glairy,  and  lets  the 
child  flip  eafily  when  fhe  attempts  to  return  it. 

2dly,  Becaufe  delivery  becomes  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  waiting,  and  this  for  three  different  reafons,  of 
which  it  is  eafy  to  make  an  application. 

3dly,  Becaufe  it  fometimes  happens,  that  by  leav¬ 
ing  an  arm,  a  hand,  or  fome  other  part  hanging  out 
of  the  womb,  the  part  foon  fwells,  which  fometimes 
makes  it  impoffible  to  reduce  it,  or,  at  leaft,  renders 
the  redu&ion  thereof  very  difficult. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  ih&fe  labours  in  which  the  child'* s  knees  or  buttocks 

prefent . 

Case  L 

When  the  child's  knees  prefent . 

TH  E  child  may  prefent  with  the  knees  in  many 
different  ways  ^  but  they  depend  nearly  on  the 
Ihme  caufes,  and  require  the  fame  methods  of  relief. 

Sometimes  the  child  prefents  with  both  knees  in 
the  pafiage  *,  this  cafe  happens  generally  when  the 
child,  in  the  room  of  prefenting  with  its  head,  prefents 
with  its  feet,  from  fome  one  of  the  caufes  before 
taken  notice  of*,  and  the  feet  refting  againft  the  in- 
fide  of  the  rim  of  the  orifice,  which,  bending  the  joints 
of  the  knees,  occafions  their  prefenting. 

The  moff  certain  method  of  remedying  this,  is  to 
place  the  woman  on  her  back,  and  raife  the  hips  a 
little,  to  difengage  the  womb  from  the  pelvis ,  and  re¬ 
turn  the  child  into  he  womb,  and  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  room  gained  thereby  ,  lay  hold  of  the  legs,  one  after 
the  other,  pufh  the  knees  upwards  to  bend  the  thighs* 
and  take  the  advantage  thereof  to  ft  retch  out  the  two 
legs  oppofite  the  pafiage,  and  deliver  the  child  by  the 
feet,  with  the  ufual  precautions. 

Neverthelefs,  if  the  knees  are  too  far  advanced, 
they  may  be  left  in  this  fituation,  efpecially  in  women 
who  have  already  had  children,  and  in  whom  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  dilates  eafily.  It  is  required 
only  in  this  cafe  to  endeavour  to  facilitate  delivery, 
by  dilating  the  orifice,  forcing  backward  the  os  coccygisy 
and  lubricating  the  pafiage  with  frefii  butter,  or  po¬ 
matum. 

*  Book  II,  chap.  II. 
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Sometimes  when  one  of  the  child’s  feet  is  flopped 
too  far  within  the  womb,  the  leg,  and  confequently 
the  knee,  cannot  reach  fo  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
womb ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  child  cannot  prefent 
the  other  knee,  and  therefore  prefents  one  only. 

To  remedy  this,  after  having  placed  the  woman  on 
her  back,  difengaged  the  womb  from  the  pelvis ,  and 
returned  the  child  into  the  womb,  the  leg  belonging 
to  the  knee  which  prefents  is  to  be  fearched  for,  and 
having  found  it,  the  thigh  is  to  be  bent  forward,  until 
the  knee  is  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
and  the  foot  prefents ;  the  leg  is  then  to  be  ftraight- 
ened,  and  thereby  comes  into  the  paflage. 

The  fame  is  to  be  done  with  refpedl  to  the  other 
knee,  which  is  eafily  found ;  it  is  bent  forwards,  until 
the  foot  approaches  the  orifice  *  the  leg  is  then 
flraightened,  and  the  child  delivered  by  the  feet. 

Neverthelefs,  after  having  brought  down  the  want* 
ing  foot,  the  labour  might  be  fuffered  to  proceed 
without  unfolding  the  knee,  which  is  in  the  paflage, 
fuppofing  it  was  flrongly  comprefled,  or  already  tu¬ 
mbled  *  but  unlefs  the  woman  has  had  feveral  children 
before,  or  it  was  certain  that  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  are  thin,  fupple,  and  eafy  to  dilate,  delivery, 
in  this  manner,  is  always  difficult  and  laborious. 

Laftly,  The  child  prefents  fometimes  with  a  leg 
and  a  knee,  when  one  foot  pafles  eafily  into  the  pal- 
fage,  and  the  other  foot  is  hindered,  or  kept  back  by 
the  edge  of  the  orifice,  which  makes  the  limb  bend, 
and  confequently  the  knee  prefent. 

In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  the 
infant  may  be  delivered  in  this  poflure,  when  the  leg 
and  knee  are  very  far  advanced,  or  are  already  fwelled, 
efpecially  when  the  woman  in  labour  has  already  had 
feveral  childen,  or  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
are  fupple  and  thin  :  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
aflifl  delivery,  by  dilating  the  orifice  with  the  fingers, 
moiflening  the  paflage  well  with  pomatum,  and 
forcing  back  the  oc  coccygis . 

.  G  2  Bu| 
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But  the  mod  certain  method  is  always  to  replace 
■the  parts.  To  do  this,  after  having  placed  the  woman 
on  her  back,  in  the  pofition  already  defended,  difen- 
gaged  the  womb  from  the  pelvis,  and  returned  the 
child  {Efficiently  into  the  womb,  to  allow  of  moving 
the  knee,  it.  is  to  be  brought  forwards,  until  the  foot 
prefents  towards  the  paffage,  into  which  it  is  brought 
by  (frightening  the  leg  ^  after  which  the  child  is  to 
be  .delivered  by  the  feet. 

In.  this  kind  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  midwife  muft  be  careful,  as  has  been 
-already  obferved  *,  to  affure  herfeif  that  both  feet  be¬ 
long  to  one  child,  and  by  turning  the  body  of  the  child, 
•to  place  the  face  downwards,  if  it  was  not  fo  before. 

;  c  Case  IL 

When  the  child's  buttocks  prefent . 

TWO  caufes  may  occafion  this  fituation  of  the 
-child  *,  the  one  when  it  turns  for  birth  too  quickly,  fo 
that  the  head  paiTes  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
and  the  breech  places  itfelf  there  •,  the  other,  when  it 
is  not  turned  for  birth  at  all,  and  falling  on  its  feet,  a 
little,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  it  feems  as  it 
were  to  . fit  upon  the  paffage  :  frequently  alfo  this  bad 
poflure  of  the  child  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  violent 
motions  only. 

When  the  buttocks  prefent  in  this  manner,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  diflinguifh  this  part  from  the  head,  while  the 
: membranes  are  whole  •,  we  can,  however,  very  nearly 
perceive  the  difference  between  them,  by  this  part 
being  more  foft,  and  divided  into  two  buttocks,  and 
alfo  from  its.  being  lefs  round. 

.  As  foon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  breech  prefents,  the 
fhortefc  and  moft  certain  way  is,  to  rupture  the  mem¬ 
branes,  di (charge  the  waters,  return  ths  child  back, 
and  deliver  it  by  the  feet. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  IL 

For 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  as  before 
directed,  and  after  the  womb  is  difengaged  from  the 
pelvis ,  and  the  child  puttied  back  towards  the  bottom 
o t  the  womb,  the  legs  are  then  to  be  learched  for, 
one  after  the  other,  and  brought  towards  the  orifice, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  brought  there,  the  body 
and  head  of  the  child  are  put  in  the  right  way  ;  fo  that 
nothing  remains  but  to  deliver  by  the  feet,  with  the 
precautions  already  fo  repeatedly  recommended. 

Some  people  affert,  that  if  the  breech  of  the  child 
is  fo  ftrongly  riveted  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and 
pelvis ,  that  its  reduction  would  be  very  difficult,  a 
labour  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  this  manner, 
and  the  child  be  delivered  bent  double,  which  appears 
to  me  always  a  very  imprudent  condudf.  If  this  re- 
folution  is  taken,  the  midwife  muft,  at  leaf:  however, 
endeavour  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  fhe  can,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  child,  by  affifting  the  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  by  plentifully  moiftening  the 
paffage  with  pomatum,  by  forcing  back  the  os  coccygisy 
and  by  palling  the  fingers,  in  the  form  of  a  hook, 
into  the  groin  of  the  child,  to  help  to  extradf  it,  taking 
a  great  deal  of  care  not  to  hurt  the  ferotum ,  if  it  is  a 
boy. 

I  think  it  necettary  to  inform  the  midwife,  that 
fhe  ought  not,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  alarmed  at  finding 
her  hands  fmeared  with  a  black  foetid  matter,  which 
flows  from  the  womb,  becaufe  it  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  meconium ,  or  excrement  of  the  child,  which  the 
compreflion  of  its  belly  occaflons  it  to  void  in  this 
pofition. 
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-  CHAP.  V. 

Of  labours  in  which  the  child  prefents  with  its  back, 

THIS  bad  pofture  happens,  when  in  turning 
for  birth  the  child’s  head  paffes  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  by  that  means  the  back 
places  itfelf  there  ^  or  when  the  child  has  not  turned 
at  all,  but  falls  down  on  its  back.  Laftly,  this  pre¬ 
ternatural  pofture  may  happen  from  feme  chance 
accident. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  early  that  the 
child  is  thus  fituated,  in  order  to  remedy  it  quickly. 
It  may  be  known  from  finding  nothing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  but  a  bag  full  of  water,  in  which, 
fometimes,  the  navel-ftring  is  felt,  and  from  feeling 
the  fpine  of  the  back,  by  advancing  the  finger  for¬ 
wards. 

In  this  fituation,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
pavel- firing  comes  down,  which  encreafes  the  dan¬ 
ger,  for  the  reafons  which  will  be  hereafter  given 
This  coming  down  of  the  navel-ftring  is  occafioned 
by  the  pofture  of  the  child,  which  lying  crofs- 
ways  in  the  womb,  permits  the  navel-ftring  to  flip 
down  with  the  waters,  by  the  fide  of  its  belly,  and 
fall  down  as  far  as  the  orifice. 

This  bad  pofture  of  the  child  muft  be  remedied 
as  quickly  as  poffible,  as  well  becaufe  that  other  ways 
the  womb  in  contracting  embraces  the  child  fo  clofely, 
that  it  cannot  be  turned,  as  from  the  fear  left  the 
child  fhould  be  loft  through  the  compreffton  of  its 
head  and  breaft  in  this  pofition  *,  fo  that  as  foon  as 
it  is  certain  that  the  child  prefents  in  this  pofture, 
the  membranes  are  to  be  ruptured,  the  waters  dift 
charged,  the  child  turned,  and  delivered  by  the 
t, 

i  *  V  4  ' 

*  Book  IV.  chap.  III.  cafe  IV. 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  hand,  well  moiftened  with 
pomatum,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  womb,  after 
knowing,  as  well  as  poftible,  on  which  fide  the  feet 
are,  to  make  ufe  of  the  hand  which  anfwers  to 
that  fide. 

The  thighs  and  legs  of  the  child  are  to  be  bent 
gently  by  the  joints  of  the  hips  and  knees,  to  fiior- 
ten  the  length  of  the  body  and  difengage  it  from 
its  tranfverfe  pofition. 

After  it  is  difengaged,  the  lower  part  of  its  body 
is  to  be  brought  towards  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  in 
order  to  bring  back  its  feet  there. 

The  child  is  always  to  be  returned  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  back,  which  was  downwards,  may 
be  uppermoft,  in  order  to  extra<5t  the  child,  and, 
that  by  fhortening  its  length,  a  little  more  play  may 
be  procured  to  bring  its  feet  into  the  paflage,  and 
thereby  procure  delivery,. 

In  which  it  cannot  be  too  often  recommended  to 
be  attentive  to  three  effential  points,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  often  inculcated. 

i  ft,  To  be  allured,  before  we  haften  delivery,  that 
both  feet  belong  to  the  fame  child. 

2dly,  To  turn  the  child  with  its  face  downwards, 
in  cafe  it  was  other  ways  fituated. 

And  laftly,  To  perform  thefe  operations  within 
the  membranes  of  the  child,  which  ferve  for  a  lining 
to  defend  the  womb,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  motion 
of  the  child  from  their  fmoothnefs  and  lubricity. 
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C  H  A  P.  VL 

Of  labours  in  which  the  child's  belly  prefents , 

TH  E  child  takes  this  pollute  when  the  head  i$ 
ftopt  in  turning  for  birth,  and  the  body  of  the 
child  is  very  long,  and  the  womb  very  narrow. 

This  is  the  moil  dangerous  pollute  of  all ;  firft, 
becaufe  the  belly  is  itrongly  comprefifed,  and  drawn 
into  the  palTagc,  from  which  there  is  danger  of  an 
inflammation,  or  mortification,  if  it  remains  too  long 
in  this  flotation  fecondly,  becaufe  the  navel-ftring, 
which  comes  down  into  the  paffage,  fwells  and  mor¬ 
tifies  very  foon  ;  thirdly,  becaufe  the  bread  and  head 
are  extremely  comprefifed  ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  cafes 
the  child  very  foon  perifnes. 

This  pofture  may  be  known  even  before  the  waters 
are  difcharged  *,  firft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  womb’s 
dilating  very  {lowly  *,  fecondly,  from  the  waters  which 
form,  being  proportionably  narrow  and  fmall ;  thirdly, 
from  finding  nothing  prefent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. 

But  it  may  be  known  more  certainly  as  foon  as 
the  membranes  are  ruptured  ;  firfi,  by  touching 
the  navel-ftring,  which  comes  down  into  the  mouth 
of  the  womb;  fecondly,  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  belly, 
when  the  fingers  can  be  introduced  far  enough  to 
reach  it ;  for  the  inflexibility  of  the  back  bone  does 
not  permit  the  belly  to  apply  itfelf  againft  the  ori¬ 
fice,  at  lead  in  the  beginning. 

This  pofture  renders  delivery  abfolutely  impoftible; 
there  is  no  other  means  of  procuring  it,  than  by  put¬ 
ting  back  the  child,  bringing  its  feet  towards  the 
piouth,  and  raiding  its  head  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  womb,  and  then  delivering  by  the  feet. 

To  do  this,  the  means  muff  be  made  ufe  of  which. 
|)|ve  been  already  frequently  recommended. 
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i  ft.  The  woman  muft  be  placed  on  her  back,  in 
m  horizontal  pofture,  with  her  hips  a  little  higher 
than  the  reft  of  her  body.  By  the  means  of 
this  pofition,  to  difengage  the  womb  from  the 
pelvis ,  return  it  into  the  belly,  and  thereby  gain  a 
little  play  to  difengage  the  child,  which  is  fattened 
acrofs  the  paftage. 

2dly,  Afterwards  the  hand  is  to  be  pafted  behind 
one  of  the  thighs,  in  order  to  bend  it  towards  the 
belly,  and  thereby  bring  the  knee  oppoftte  the 
orifice. 

3dly,  The  fame  muft  be  done  with  the  other 
thigh  and  the  other  knee,  pufhing  afterwards  gently 
both  knees  beyond  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  until  both 
feet  are  placed  direCtly  at  the  orifice. 

4thJy  and  laftly,  The  child  is  then  to  be  delivered 
by  the  feet,  as  it  is  certain  that  in  proportion  as  the 
feet  come  forward  into  the  paftage,  the  child’s  body 
will  get  up  again  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and 
every  thing  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  which  is  to  be 
executed  with  the  ufual  precautions. 

I  lb  all  finifh  this  account  of  preternatural  labours, 
by  adding  two  important  reflections. 

ift,  That  it  is  the  midwife’s  duty  to  know,  as  foon 
as  poflible,  the  fituation  and  pofture  in  which  the 
.child  prefents. 

She  can  have  but  very  weak  conjedtures  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  while  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
remains  doled  ;  fhe  has  more  certain  tokens  when 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  open,  though  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  yet  whole. 

She  has  certain  figns,  when  the  membranes  being 
ruptured,  allow  her  to  touch  the  parts},  for  the  head 
or  feet,  hands,  elbows,  (boulders,  knees,  breech,  back, 
or  belly,  are  eafily  known. 

2 dly.  She  ftiould  diftinguifh  two  periods  in  every 
labour,  that  which  precedes  the  rupture  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  waters ;  and  that 
y/hich  fojjpws.  In  the  firft,  there  is  no  occafton  to 

bo 
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be  in  a  hurry,  the  midwife  may  wait  patiently,  unlefs 
the  woman  fuffers  very  much,  and  the  child  ftruggles 
a  great  deal,  which  (he  is  apprehenfive  will  weaken  k 
too  far,  and  efpecially  if  (he  does  not  feel  fome  part 
prefent,  which  would  be  an  obftacle  to  delivery,  if 
fuffered  to  remain. 

It  is  quite  the  contrary  in  the  fecond  period,  (he 
ihould  be  expeditious  when  the  waters  are  difcharged, 
becaufe  the  womb,  by  contracting,  compreftes  the 
child  tightly  more  and  more  *,  becaufe  the  membranes 
growing  dry,  render  the  motion  of  the  child  difficult ; 
laftly,  becaufe  the  pafiage  and  vagina  becoming  tu- 
mified,  prove  an  obftacle  to  the  delivery  of  the 
child. 

So  that,  without  exaggeration,  we  may  be  allured 
that  every  hour’s  delay,  after  the  difcharge  of  the 
waters,  increafes  the  danger  a  third,  even  in  labour 
where  the  head  prefents,  but  efpecially  in  a  footling 
labour. 
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BOOK  IV. 

Of  laborious ,  difficulty  and  tedious  labours . 

IN  the  mod  natural  labours,  with  refpedt  to  the 
pod u re  of  the  child,  there  frequently  happen  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  obdacles,  which  render  delivery  laborious, 
difficult,  and  dangerous.  But  thefe  difficulties  are 
dill  more  frequent  and  troublefome  in  preternatural 
labours  :  confequently,  difficult,  laborious,  and  te¬ 
dious  labours,  are  a  particular  kind,  which  remain  to 
be  explained. 

Thefe  difficulties,  or  obdacles,  which  render  la¬ 
bour  difficult,  may  arife  from  four  heads :  from  the 
mother;  from  the  child;  from  the  after- birth 5  or 
from  fome  chance  accidents.  I  ffiall  treat,  in  this 
book,  of  difficult  labours  which  arife  from  thefe  four 
caufes,  in  four  chapters ;  and,  in  each  chapter,  (hall 
comprehend  the  different  cafes  which  belong  to  each 
article. 

CHAP,  h 

Of  difficult  labours  owing  to  the  mother * 

Case  I. 

j Of  difficult  labour Sy  owing  to  the  obliquities  of  the  womb. 

IN  the  labours  which  have  been  hitherto  explained, 
the  womb  has  always  been  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fituated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  bottom  and  its  ori¬ 
fice  were  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  vagina  % 
Which  is  certainly  the  mod  natural  and  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  pofition  of  the  womb,  for  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  becaufe  then  its  paffage  is  entirely  draight 
forwards. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  cafe.  The  womb  is  often 
met  with  oblique,  with  refpeft  to  the  vagina .  Some¬ 
times  it  inclines  backwards,  towards  the  loins,  and 
then  its  mouth  is  turned  towards  the  os  pubis.  Some- 
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times  it  inclines  forward,  and  then  its  mouth  is  turned 
towards  the  hollow  of  the  os  facrum.  Sometimes  it 
inclines  towards  the  right  or  left  fide,  and  then  its 
mouth  is  accordingly  turned  towards  the  bones  of  the 
ili on  of  the  right  or  left  fide. 

Though  all  thefe  pofitions  are  pofiible,  it  is  never- 
thelefs  certain,  that  the  womb  inclines  more  commonly 
forward  or  backward  than  fideways ;  ’whether  owing 
to  the  round  ligaments  which  are  fixed  on  each  fide, 
or  rather  becaufe  towards  its  neck  it  is  a  little  flat¬ 
tened  before  and  behind,  which  hardly  ever  allows  it 
to  incline  in  any  other  direction. 

The  oblique  pofition  of  the  womb,  to  whatever 
fide  it  is  turned,  proves  an  hindrance  to  delivery ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  child,  inftead  of  being  able  to  advance  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  vagina ,  is  flopped  in  its  pafiage  by  the 
rim  of  the  orifice  againfl  which  it  flrikes,  which  ren¬ 
ders  its  own,  as  well  as  its  mother’s  efforts,  ufe- 
lefs.  But  of  thefe  different  pofitions,  the  mo  ft  trou- 
blefome  is  that  in  which  the  womb  inclining  forward., 
its  mouth  is  turned  towards  the  os  facrum ,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  the  head  is  fixed,  and  from  whence 
it  is  difficult  to  be  extracted. 

I  fhall  not  repeat  here  the  caufes  of  thefe  oblique 
pofitions  of  the  womb,  having  already  fpoken  of 
them  *  ;  nor  fhall  I  repeat  again  the  figns,  which 
ferve  to  denote  the  obliquity  of  the  womb,  and  the 
fide  to  which  it  is  inclined,  having  defcribed  them  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  book  the  firft.  I  fhall  content  myfeff, 
with  briefly  remarking,  that  when  the  womb  is  ob¬ 
lique,  it  is  fituated  fo  high,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  it  can  be  reached,  becaufe  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  does  not  defcend  at  all  into  the  va?ina% 
as  it  does  when  the  womb  is  ftraight ;  and  one 
part  only  of  the  circumference  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  anterior,  pofterior,  or  lateral  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fpecies  of  the  womb’s  obliquity,  can 
be  then  felt. 
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’  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  womb  is  to  be  reblified,  and 
brought  as  near  as  poffible  to  a  natural  fituation. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  woman  muft  be  laid  on  her 
back,  with  her  hips  raifed  higher  than  the  refc  of  her 
body,  to  allow  of  putting  back  the  womb  from  the 
pelvis  more  eafily  ;  which  may  be  done,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  hand,  well  moiftened  with  pomatum,  and 
gently  pufhing  it  upwards. 

When  a  little  play  is  procured  by  this  means,  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  is  to  be  direbted  towards  the  va¬ 
gina,  with  the  fame  hand. 

At  the  fame  time,  prefling  gently  on  the  outfide  of 
the  belly  with  the  other  hand,  to  rebtify  the  pofition 
of  the  womb. 

And  then,  waiting  till  the  head  of  the  child  fixes 
itfelf  iii  the  paffage,  or  at  lead  prefents  there  5  after 
which,  delivery  is  to  be  performed  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner. 

But  if  this  method  does  not  fucceed,  and  the  womb 
returns  to  its  former  obliquity,  fo  far  as  to  render  de¬ 
livery  very  difficult,  the  child  muft  in  this  cafe  be 
turned  without  hefitation,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  fo  often  directed,  and  delivered  by  the  feet, 
which  remedies  every  thing;  becaufe,  when  the  feet  are 
once  got  hold  of,  we  are  lure  by  rectifying  the  child’s 
body,  to  rebtify  the  womb  itfelf ;  and  thus,  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  womb,  which  hinders  delivery  by  the 
head,  does  not  at  all  hinder  delivery  by  the  feet. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
child  in  the  womb,  which  is  mentioned  by  fome  authors, 
may  be  complicated  with  an  obliquity  of  the  womb  it¬ 
felf  in  two  different  ways.  In  one,  the  obliquity  of 
the  child  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  womb  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  obliquity  of  the 
child  corrects  that  of  the  womb  :  but  this  cafe  is  rare, 
fuppofing  it  even  poffible.  In  the  other,  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  child  is  in  the  fame  direblion  with  the 
.obliquity  of  the  womb,  and  then  the  delivery  of  the 
child  is  fo  much  the  more  difficult ;  and,  confequently, 

the 
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the  neceffity  of  turning  the  Child,  and  delivering  by 
the  feet,  more  preffing. 

Case  II. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  weaknefs  and 
want  of  elafticity  of  the  womb* 

THE  mufcular  contraction  of  the  womb  is  the 
principal  caufe  which  pufhes  the  infant  forward,  and 
procures  delivery.  If  this  contraction  is  performed 
but  weakly,  a  long  and  difficult  labour  i$  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  \  and  this  happens  in  two  cafes  : 

i ft,  When  the  womb  is  furnifhed  with  but  few 
mufcular  fibres,  and  thofe  fibres  thin,  weak,  fmall, 
and  incapable  of  exciting  a  flrong  contraction  •,  and 
this  is  a  defeCt  in  the  conformation  of  the  part. 

2dly,  When  thefe  fibres,  though  naturally  fuffi- 
eiently  numerous  and  flrong,  are  relaxed  by  the  fero- 
fity,  which  has  ftagnated  during  pregnancy,  between 
the  chorion  and  womb,  and  can  fed  a  dropfy  of  the 
womb.  This  fluid  difcharges  itfelf  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  labour,  as  foon  as  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
begins  to  dilate  :  but  the  womb,  neverthelefs,  re¬ 
mains  in  a  foft,  inelaflic  ftate,  which  greatly  weakens 
its  contraction. 

Happily,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  partakes  of  the  defeCts  of  the  womb  itfelf  5 
through  which,  being  more  foft  and  lax  than  natu¬ 
ral,  it  more  eafily  gives  way  to  the  paffage  of  the 
child  *,  and  thereby  that  which  was  loft  by  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  womb,  is  in  fome  meafure  regained. 

The  midwife  eafily  knows  this  ftate  of  the  womb, 
foy  the  flacknefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  pains  ^  and  fhould 
endeavour  to  remedy  it,  by  encouraging  the  woman 
in  labour,  and  promifing  her  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  deli¬ 
very,  by  giving  her  a  little  orange-flower- water,  or 
a  little  burnt  wine  ;  by  making  her  take  fnuff,  in  or¬ 
der  to  occafion  fneezing  *,  or  admimftring  a  ftimulac- 
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ing  clyfter  ;  and  laftly,  if  necefffary,  by  giving  from 
two,  to  fix  grains,  of  emetic  tartar. 

With  refped  to  the  method  of  delivery,  if  the 
child  prefents  with  its  head,  fhe  is  to  deliver  it  in  that 
manner,  and  facilitate  its  exit,  by  dilating  the  orifice 
by  d  egrees,  which  will  fcarcely  afford  any  refiftance 
to  dilatation.  If  the  child  does  not  prefent  at  ail,  for 
want  of  being  preffed  forward  by  the  womb;  or,  if  it 
prefents  in  any  other  pofture,  fhe  mult  determine  to 
deliver  by  the  feet,  making  ufe  of  all  thofe  precau¬ 
tions  which  I  have  already  fo  repeatedly  recommended: 
for  this  ^ina&ivity  of  the  womb  generally  encreafes, 
and  renders  delivery  more  difficult  each  fucceeding 
minute,  when  time  is  loft  by  hefitating  in  what 
manner  to  a<ft. 

Case  III. 

Of  difficult  labour  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the 

womb . 

THE  mouth  of  the  womb  is  the  narroweft  part 
through  which  the  child  pafles  ;  and  is  alio  the  place 
which  occafions  the  greateft  fufferings  of  a  woman  in 
labour.  As  delivery  is  eafy  when  this  orifice  is  open* 
or  eafy  to  be  dilated,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  laborious  in  the  three  following  cafes, 
W  hen  the  circumference  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
is  hard,  compact,  and  thick,  without  thefe  faults 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  nature;  fuch  is  generally  the 
ftate  of  this  orifice  in  women,  who  marry  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  who  have  always  longer  and  more 
difficult  labours  than  young  women. 

When  there  is  in  fome  part  of  this  circumference 
a  bridle  or  cicatrix ,  in  confequence  of  fome  chop, 
laceration,  or  excoriation,  occafioned  by  a  preced¬ 
ing  labour,  which  hinders  fhe  uniform  extenfion 
thereof. 
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When  there  is  a  callofity  or  fchirrus  in  fome  part 
of  this  circumference,  proceeding  from  a  former  dif¬ 
ficult  labour,  or  produced  by  a  pocky  leaven,  in 
which  cafe  the  mouth  of  the  womb  cannot  eafily  di¬ 
late  any  more  than  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

A  fkilful  midwife  ought  to  have  known  thefe  dif- 
orders  by  touching  the  woman  *  before  labour  ;  and 
confequently  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  remedy,  or, 
at  lead,  to  leffen  them  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  of  the  belly,  and  by  injections  of  the  fame 
kind,  after  having  placed  the  woman  with  child  in  a 
pollute  proper  to  keep  them  in  the  vagina  for  fome 
time  *,  by  peffaries  compofed  of  the  pulp  of  emollient 
plants,  by  the  fleams  of  a  warm  decodlion  of  emol¬ 
lient  plants,  by  undtions  of  frefh  butter,  or  goofe- 
greafe,  frequently  repeated,  which  means  fine  fhould 
make  ufe  of  for  feveral  days  before  delivery. 

When  the  woman  is  in  labour,  the  midwive  fhould 
endeavour  to  know  as  foon  as  poflibie  the  fituation  in 
which  the  child  prefects.  If  with  the  head,  fhe 
muff  fuller  delivery  to  go  forward,  taking  care  to 
promote  it,  by  dilating  the  orifice  gently  as  much  as 
‘die  can,  and  moiflening  it  well  with  frefh  butter  or 
pomatum. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  child’s  feet  prefent,  die  will 
take  the  advantage  of  this  poflure  for  delivery  ;  and, 
‘if  the  child  fhould  prefent  in  another  pofifion,  mult 
endeavour  to  bring  it  to  this,  ufing  all  thofe  precautions 
which  have  been  already  fo  frequently  inculcated,  both 
in  refpedl  to  turning  the  child,  and  extradiing  it  gent¬ 
ly,  and  by  degrees. 

The  fame  means  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
fame  precautions,  in  delivering  a  woman  who  has  a 
Hone  in  the  bladder  ^  or  the  piles,  very  much  Iwelled  ; 
or  a  tumour  in  the  gut  return,  which  require  the 
vagina  to  be  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  child  not  to  be  preffed  too  forward. 

a  *  •  *  *'•  y  • 

*•  See  book  i.  chap.  iv. 
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Case  IV. 

. ,  / 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  vagina,, 

THE  diforders  of  the  vagina  may  hinder  delivery 
in  two  cafes,  both  of  which  are  rare. 

1  ft,  When  the  membrane,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  hymen ,  which  clofes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  croffi* 
ways,  leaving  a  canal  in  the  middle  for  the  pafiTage  of 
the  monthly-courfes,  is  found  thick  and  denfe  enough, 
and  has  been  fufficiently  preferved,  to  prove  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  delivery  of  the  child.  This  cafe  is  rare ; 
but  a  more  rare  cafe  is,  that,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tirenefs  of  the  hymen ,  conception  has  been  effected  by 
the  opening  only  which  was  in  the  middle  of  this 
membrane.  Neverthelefs,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  real  fads,  and  obfervations  furnifh  fome  examples 
of  them. 

This  diforder  is  eafily  known  *  \  and,  when  known, 
is  eafily  remedied,  by  making  an  incifion  lengthways 
through  this  membrane  ;  or,  for  greater  certainty, 
two  crucial  incifions,  and  placing  therein  a  pefifary  of 
linen,  rolled  up,  fpread  with  yellow  bafilicon,  to 
hinder  the  fragments  from  uniting,  and  oblige  them 
to  turn  towards  the  fides  of  the  vagina ,  where  they 
form  the  carunculce  myrtiformes . 

The  fecond  is  much  more  troublefome,  if  through 
the  length  of  the  vagina  the  oppofite  fides  are  fo 
clofely  united  together  that  there  are  no  hopes  of 
feparating  them,  and  leave  only  a  fmall  paflage 
through  which  the  monthly  courfes  pafs,  and  con¬ 
ception  is  effeded*  This  accident  is  always  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  bad  conformation,  or  of  fome  wound, 
ulceration,  or  excoriation  of  this  part,  which  has 
been  very  negledfully  treated. 

An  example  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  year 
1712,  p.  37>  and  38,  which  prefents  at  the  fame 

*  See  book  X.  chap.  iv. 
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time  the  affiftance  of  nature  as  the  only  refource* 
44  A  woman,  who  was  married  at  about  fixteen  years 
of  age,  had  the  vagina  fo  narrow,  that  a  goofe- quill 
could  hardly  be  introduced,  and  was  not  doled  by 
any  extraordinary  membrane  as  fcmetimes  happens. 
Befides,  fhe  was  tormented  by  a  young  and  vigorous 
hufband,  who  was  in  hopes  always  of  making  a  paf- 
fage,  but  did  not  fucceed.  She  was  very  defirous  of 
finding  a  remedy  for  her  cafe,  but  could  not  meet 
with  any.  At  length,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
year,  fhe  became  pregnant,  without  the  hu (band’s 
having  made  any  farther  progrefs  than  the  firft  day* 
The  furgeon,  from  whom  we  are  favoured  with  this 
obfervation,  was  thoroughly  perfuaded  fhe  could 
never  be  delivered.  Notwithftanding,  towards  the 
fifth  month,  the  vagina  began  to  dilate,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  fo,  until  at  length  it  became  of  the  na¬ 
tural  common  fize,  and  the  woman  was  happily  de¬ 
livered  !55  The  furgeon  was  of  opinion,  and  with 
great  probability,  44  That  in  proportion  as  the  womb 
extended  by  the  growth  of  the  infant,  the  vagina , 
which  is  a  continuation  of  it,  extended  alfo  *,  and 
that  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  a  greater  afflux  of 
blood,  produced  both  effeds  at  the  fame  time/’5 

A  like  obfervation  is  related  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
fame  academy  for  the  year  1748,  44  Of  a  woman  at 
Bred,  in  whom  the  vagina  was  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely 
to  admit  a  quill,  who  neverthelefs  became  pregnant, 
and  was  happily  delivered,  after  three  hours  labour, 
of  a  ftrong  healthy  child/5  Another  obfervation  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  Riolan* s  Anthropo- 
graphia,  book  II.  chap.  xxxv.  and  examples  of  this 
lore  are  common  enough  amongft  authors. 

Case  Y. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  Pelvis,  or  hafont 

T  PI  E  offia  inominata  and  the  os  facrum ,  by  their 
union,  form  a  cavity  called  th q  pelvis,  or  bafon,  which 

has 
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has  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book* 
Jn  this  cavity  the  womb  is  contained  in  women  who 

d 

are  not  pregnant  •,  but  in  pregnancy  the  body  of  the 
womb  rifes  upwards  ^  and  after  the  third  or  fourth 
month,  only  its  neck  and  orifice  remain  there.  It  is 
through  this  cavity  that  the  child  mu  ft  pafs  in  labour, 
which  requires  our  examining  the  ftate  thereof  atten¬ 
tively,  and  our  being  well  acquainted  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  its  paftage. 

Anatomy  points  out  two  •,  one  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pelvis ,  between  the  fuperior  part  of  the  os  facrtwu 
which  projects  forwards  and  inwards,  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubes  \  which  may  be  called  the  fuperior  ftrait * 
The  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis ,  between  the 
os  coccygis ,  the  point  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  the  tubero- 
fities  of  the  os  ifchion ,  which  may  be  called  the  in¬ 
ferior  ftrait.  In  a  natural  ftate,  thefe  ftrait s ,  though 
real,  are  no  obftacle  to  the  paftage  of  the  child  ;  but 
they  become  fo  in  the  following  cafes  : 

When  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ^  though  well  formed, 
are  too  fmall,  and  thereby  occafton  a  very  narrow 
paftage. 

When  from  the  bad  conformation  of  thefe  bones, 
though  otherways  fufficiently  large,  the  paftage  thixf 
them  is  irregularly  ftraitened. 

4  The  firft  cafe  feldom  happens,  even  in  very  young, 
and  very  little  women  ;  and  it  is  ftill  more  feldom  that 
it  occasions  any  confiderable  difficulty  in  delivery, 
when  the  child,  and  efpecially  its  head,  is  of  a  na¬ 
tural  fize :  however,  if  this  fhould  happen,  the 
fame  method  mu  ft  be  made  ufe  of  in  this  cafe,  as 
when  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ,  being  of  a  natural 
fize,  the  child’s  head  is  too  large,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  fecond  cafe  requires  a  longer  account,  and 
deferves  more  attention,  according  as  the  vicious  con¬ 
formation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  contracts  the 
fuperior  or  inferior  ftrait. 
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The  fnperior  ftrait  is  preternatural ly  contracted* 
through  the  bad  conformation  of  the  bones,  when 
the  fuperior  convexity  of  the  os  facrum  projects  too 
far  into  the  pelvis ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
bones  of  th£  pubes ,  inftead  of  being  convex  out¬ 
wardly,  are  flattened,  and  even  bent  inwards.  In 
this  cafe,  the  paflage  between  the  os  facrum ,  and  the 
bones  of  the  pubes  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  child  cannot 
pafs  without  great  difficulty,  ahd  even  fometimes 
cannot  pafs  at  all. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  inferior  ftrait  happens  in  the 
like  circumftances,  when  the  point  of  the  os  facrum 
is  too  long,  and  too  much  bent  inwards  ;  when  the  os 
coccygis  is  too  long,  too  much  bent,  and  too  rigid  ; 
and  when  the  tuberofities  of  the  ojfa  ifchion  are  too  long, 
too  thick,  and  too  much  bent  inwards,  which  leaves 
between  thefe  different  bones  but  a  very  narrow  paflage. 

This  bad  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis , 
is  the  confequence  of  rickety  diforders  which  thefe  wo¬ 
men  have  laboured  under  in  their  infancy,  and  are 
met  with  only  in  bad  fhaped,  lame,  crooked,  de¬ 
formed  women,  who  ought  to  remain  in  a  Angle 
ftate,  if  they  had  common  fenfe  ;  but  have  a  greater 
defire  to  be  married,  and  have  children,  than  thofe 
of  a  better  fbape. 

In  the  narrownefs  of  the  fuperior  ftrait,  it  would  be 
right  to  be  acquainted  with  it  before  hand,  by  touch¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  chapter,  book  L 
But,  atleaft,  it  fhould  be  known  at  the  beginning  of 
labour,  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment,  with  fome 
degree  of  certainty,  of  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  and  the 
danger  of  the  labour;  and  to  be  juftified  before¬ 
hand,  with  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  which  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend  ;  but,  above  all,  to  judge  whether 
the  paflage  is  large  enough  to  attempt  delivery,  or 
abfolutely  impofltble  for  the  child  to  pafs  :  in  which 
cafe,  there  remains  no  other  refource  than  the  C*fa- 
rean  operation,  which  will  be  defcribed  in  the  fixth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book* 
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It  is  not  even  fufficient,  in  this  unhappy  cafe,  to 
have  room  enough  for  the  child  to  pafs  ;  but  it  ought 
to  prelent  with  its  head,  for  it  cannot  be  affifted. 
jBelides,  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  is  required  to  ac- 
complilh  this  delivery  ;  for  before  the  head  is  lodged 
in  the  paffage,  the  face,  which  prefents  downwards, 
fhould  be  turned  fideways,  which  facilitates  its  paf¬ 
fage  ;  bepaufe  the  head  is  narrower  from  ear  to  ear, 
than  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  face  :  for  the 
fame  reafon,  when  the  head  is  pafled,  the  ffioulders 
are  to  be  placed  fideways,  with  the  back  towards  the 
vs  pubis ,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  paffage  ;  but  if 
the  head  or  fhoulders  are  lodged  in  the  ftrait,  and 
cannot  be  difengaged,  the  crooked  forceps  of  Mr, 
Levret  mull  be  had  recourfe  to,  which  have  fome- 
times  fucceeded  in  this  cafe  ;  and  if  this  expedient 
fails,  the  cruel  refolution  muft  be  taken  of  difmem- 
bring'the  child,  to  extradt  it  piece- meal,  which  fug- 
geftion  alone,  I  believe,  will  determine  women  not 
to  undertake  this  kind  of  labour. 

The  difficulty  arifing  from  the  child’s  being  lodged 
in  the  inferior  ftrait  is  lefs  troublefome  ;  to  fucceed  in 
this  cafe  \  the  os  coccygis  muft  be  thruft  back,  out¬ 
wardly,  the  paffage  well  moiftened  with  pomatum, 
and  whatever  flops  the  child,  muft  be  dexterouOy  re¬ 
moved.  A  finger  moiftened  with  pomatum  muft  be 
introduced  under  the  arm-pit,  to  ferve  as  a  crotchet. 
The  woman  muft  be  made  to  cough,  fneeze,  and 
vomit ;  and  if  thefe  trials  are  ufelefs,  the  crooked 
forceps  of  Mr.  Levret  muft  be  ufed,  which,  in  this 
cafe,  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  more  eafe,  and  greater 
fuccefs,  than  in  the  preceding. 

I  muft  not  omit  mentioning,  that  there  are  two  re- 
fources  in  this  kind  of  labour,  though  very  uncertain, 
and  often  inftifficient.  The  one,  that  the  bones  of 
the  pubes,  and  even  the  ojja  inominata  feparate  a  little 
from  each  other,  which  renders  the  cavity  of  th e pelvis 
a  little  larger :  but  this  happens  only  in  young  per¬ 
sons,  in  whom  the  articulations  of  the  bones  are  yet 
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lax,  and  the  cartilages  foft ;  though  this  does  not 
often  happen.  The  other,  that  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  is  the  biggeit  part  of  the  body,  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  which  has  mod:  difficulty  to  pafs,  moulds, 
and  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  paffage.  As  in  chil¬ 
dren,  the  futures  of  the  head  are  membranous,  the 
bones  of  the  head  flexible,  and  their  articulations 
loofe,  the  efforts  of  the  child  occafion  the  head  to 
take  that  form  which  bed:  fuits  the  fhape  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  ;  if  it  is  round,  but  narrow,  the  head  is  leng¬ 
thened  in  the  ffiape  of  a  cone  ;  if  narrow  and  flat¬ 
tened,  the  head  is  flattened  alfo. 

As  in  this  cafe,  the  child’s  head  mud:  be  flrongly 
compreffed  to  mould  itfelf  into  the  paffage,  and 
it  cannot  be  fo,  unlefs  the  child  prefents  with  the 
head,  and  can  bear  itfelf  with  its  legs  flrongly  againfl: 
the  bottom  of  the  womb,  it  is  plain  we  cannot  expe<5b 
any  fuccefs,  except  the  child  prefents  in  this  pofl:ure  ; 
but  if  unfortunately  the  feet  prelent,  it  is  almofl: 
certain  it  can  never  be  delivered  }  or  if  it  is  delivered* 
the  head  will  be  left  behind. 

If  fortunately  the  child  is  delivered  alive  in  a  la¬ 
bour  of  this  kind,  the  firft  care  mud:  be  to  baptife  it 
immediately  :  after  which,  the  head  is  to  be  moulded 
into  its  proper  ffiape  •,  and  if  there  appear  any  bruifes 
on  the  body,  they  mufl  be  bathed  with  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  beat  up  with  a  little  warm  red  wine. 

C  A  S  E  VI. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  os  ccccygis  in 

particular . 

THE  os  coccygis ,  which,  as  has  been  feen  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  the  firfl:  book,  terminates  the  point  of  the 
os  facrum ,  to  which  it  is  connected,  is  naturally 
curved  towards  its  bads,  and  ftraitens  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  paffage  of  the  pelvis ,  without  hin¬ 
dering  delivery  in  its  natural  fl;ate  :  whether  from  its 

3  not 
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not  being  long  enough  to  diminifh  the  circumference 
of  the  palfage  much,  or  whether  that  from  its  flexi¬ 
bility,  it  eafily  gives  way  to  the  impulfe  of  the  child, 
which,  in  palling,  forces  it  backwards.  But  as  has 
juft  been  obferved,  it  becomes  a  remarkable  obftacle 
in  two  cafes,  the  firft,  when  it  is  longer  than  com* 
mon  •,  that  is  to  fay,  compofed  of  five  bones  toge¬ 
ther,  in  the  room  of  four,  which  happens  in  fome 
perfons.  The  other,  when  it  is  hard  and  inflexible, 
which  is  the  cafe  in  old  women,  from  the  ofimcation 
of  the  cartilages  which  unite  together  thefe'  bones, 
and  the  induration  of  the  ligament  which  furrounds 
them. 

As  foon  as  the  midwife  finds  out  this  obftacle, 
which  is  eafily  known,  ihe  muft  take  care  to  force  the 
os  coccygis  outwardly,  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the 
anuSj  and  enlarging  the  pafiage.  Sometimes,  as  the 
os  coccygis  is  not  flexible,  one  of  the  bones  is  difplaced, 
or  diflocated  ;  but  this  fignifies  nothing  ,  after  de¬ 
livery  it  is  eafily  put  put  in  its  place  again  ;  and  this 
momentary  diflocation  is  attended  with  no  bad  con- 
fequence* 


H  4  CHA  Fa 
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CHAP,  II. 

Of  tedious  and  difficult  labour,  owing  to  the  child. 

•  '  ■  .  *  *  ’  f  i  £ 

THE  child  may  itfelf  be  an  hindrance  to  its 
delivery,  and  render  labour  difficult,  and  it 
effectually  prevents  it  in  the  following  cafes. 

C  A  S  E  I. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  child's  head 

being  too  large . 

CHILDREN  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize  ;  and  it  is 
plain,  that  the  delivery  of  thofe  which  are  the  largelf 
muff  be  the  moft  difficult:  but  the  difference  in  the  fize 
of  children,  with  refpeCt  to  the  reft  of  their  body,  is 
never  very  confiderable,  nor  increafes  much  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  delivery.  This  matter  depends  then  only  on 
fize  of  the  head  and  ffioulders,  which  being  naturally 
the  largeft  parts  of  the  child’s  body,  are  fometimes 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  in  this  cafe  render  de¬ 
livery  very  difficult. 

This  extraordinary  fize  of  the  child’s  head  and 
ffioulders  may  be  fometimes  owing  to  a  bad  con¬ 
formation  of  the  parts  ;  but,  in  general,  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  refemblance  of  the  child  to  its  father, 
who  has  alfo  a  large  head  and  broad  ffioulders. 

On  mature  consideration,  this  cafe  is  in  fa<ft  the 
fame  as  that  in  which  the  pelvis  is  too  frnall,  which 
has  been  delcribed  in  the  fifth  cafe  of  the  Jaft  chapter  ; 
for  as  it  is  neceffary  for  the  delivery  of  the  child,  that 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
have  fome  proportion  to  each  other,  the  difficulty  is 
the  fame,  whether  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  too 
frnall,  and  the  child’s  head  and  ffioulders  of  a  natural 
iize  ;  or  whether  they  are  too  large,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  of  a  natural  fize. 

Hence  it  refults,  that  when  the  child  is  too  large,  it 
is  advantageous  for  two  realons,  that  it  prefents  with 
the  head,  rather  than  the  feet,  as  well  as  when  the 

cavjty 
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cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  too  fmall :  x  ft,  becaufe,  when 
the  head  prefents,  the  greateft  part  of  the  waters  re¬ 
main  in  the  membranes,  which  prevents  the  child’s 
growing  dry,  and  being  too  ftrongly  comprefied  by 
the  womb  :  while  in  footling  labour  both  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  happen  from  the  total  difcharge  of  the 
waters.  2dly,  When  the  head  prefents,  the  child, 
prefled  forward  by  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
acts  ftrongly  againft  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to 
make  itfelf  a  pafiage,  by  dilating  it ;  or,  at  leaft,  by 
moulding  its  head  conformably  to  the  pafiage  ;  in 
which  it  often  fucceeds,  while  both  thefe  afti fiance?* 
are  wanting  in  footling  labour,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Thus,  if  the  child  prefents  with  its  head,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  in  this  fituation,  the  midwife  muft 
begin,  by  exhorting  the  woman  to  have  courage  and 
patience,  promifing  her  an  happy  ift'ue. 

She  muft  alfo  afiift  delivery  by  gently  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  moiftening  it  with  frefh  butter 
or  pomatums  forcing  back  the  os  coccygis ,  and  giving 
her  fome  weak  broth  or  mild  cordial,  and  taking  care 
to  make  her  void  her  urine  frequently,  if  the  labour 
is  tedious. 

She  muft,  when  fhe  judges  it  necefiary,  increafe 
the  efforts  of  the  womb  and  child,  by  making  the 
woman  in  labour  fneeze  ftrongly  or  vomit,  by  giving 
her  fternutatories  or  emetics,  or  endeavouring  to  pro-, 
cure  ftrong  throes  by  ftimulating  clyfters.  Laftly,  If 
Ihe  fees  the  head  ready  to  free  itfelf,  fhe  fhould  be 
careful  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  pain,  to  bring 
the  fhoulders  in  its  place,  without  delay  ;  and,  if  fhe 
fucceeds,  may  look  upon  delivery  as  accomplifiied. 

But  if  the  child  prefents  with  its  feet,  or  its  bad 
pofture  in  the  womb  obliges  it  to  be  brought  to  this 
pofition,  delivery  muft  be  haftened  ;  becaufe,  from 
£he  difcharge  of  the  waters,  the  child  becomes  dry, 
and  delays  are  prejudicial.  This  kind  of  labour  ad¬ 
vances  without  any  trouble  as  far  as  the  breech  ;  but 

then. 
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then,  fuppofing  the  child’s  face  turned  forwards,  as  it 
generally  is  in  this  pofition,  it  muft  be  turned,  to 
prevent  the  chin’s  flicking  againfl  the  bones  of  the 
pubes.  This  done,  continue  to  extra£l  the  child 
gently,  until  its  fhoulders  come  into  the  paflage  ; 
and,  fuppofing  that  they  pafs,  a£l  fo,  that  the  head 
may  immediately  fupply  their  place,  and  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dilatation  which  they  have  caufed.  It 
is  by  this  means  only,  that  this  kind  of  delivery  can 
fucceed  *,  but  it  is  feldom  that  the  fize  of  the  head, 
which  keeps  its  rotundity,  does  not  prove  an  obfla- 
cie  frequently  unfurmountable. 

Case  II. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  a  dropjtcal  child. 

THERE  is  only  the  dropfy  of  the  head,  or  hydro « 
cephalus ,  and  the  dropfy  of  the  belly,  or  af cites , 
which  can  hinder  delivery  :  the  one,  by  enlarging  the 
head ;  the  other,  the  belly.  With  refpedl  to  the 
dropfy  of  the  bread,  fuppofing  that  it  does  happen  to 
children  in  their  mother’s  womb,  as  it  does  not  fwell 
the  bread,  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes 
of  difficult  labours, 

Thefe  dropfies  happen  to  children  in  their  mother’s 
womb,  as  well  as  to  children  which  are  come  into  the 
world  ;  and  examples  of  them  are  not  unfrequent. 
They  arife  from  the  fame  caufes,  which  I  fhall  not 
attempt  to  examine*,  becaufe  I  do  not  propofe  to 
treat  here  of  the  means  of  remedying  this  diforder, 
but  of  the  difficulty  which  it  produces  in  labour. 

The  principal  attention  of  the  midwife  ought  to 
confid  in  being  allured  of  the  reality  of  thefe  drop¬ 
fies  *,  for  die  fhould  forbear  employing  the  methods 
they  require,  except  die  is  forced  thereto,  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  exidence,  and  the  known  inefficacy  of 
every  other  refource. 


When 
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When  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  child 
prefents,  the  droply  of  the  head  may  be  known,  by 
the  head’s  being  hat,  and  of  much  greater  extent 
than  ufual ;  by  the  futures,  efpecially  the  fagittal  fu¬ 
ture,  being  much  farther  afunder  than  in  common, 
and  the  fontanel  being  extremely  wide  ;  and  from  the 
fpace  between  the  futures,  and  efpecially  the  fontanel, 
being  very  loft  and  very  lax. 

In  the  like  circumftances,  a  dropfy  of  the  bellv 
may  be  known,  from  the  child’s  (the  head  and  fhoul- 
ders  being  palled)  remaining  Hopped  in  the  paftage  by 
its  belly,  and  by  introducing  the  hand,  moistened 
with  pomatum,  into  the  womb,  along  the  bread;  of 
the  child,  as  far  as  the  pit  of  its  Stomach,  and  there¬ 
by  feeling  the  fize  of  its  belly. 

In  both  thefe  cafes,  our  firft  attention  Should  be  to 
procure  delivery  in  the  common  way,  which  often 
Succeeds,  when  thefe  dropfies  are  not  considerable,  or 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  dilates  fufiiciently.  In  this 
cafe,  all  thofe  refources  are  to  be  patiently  made  ufe 
of,  which  have  juft  been  propofed,  for  the  deliver? 
of  children  who  have  too  large  heads. 

But  if  thefe  refources  are  ufelefs,  and  the  woman  is 
ready  to  fink  under  the  violence  and  length  of  the  la¬ 
bour,  the  water  of  thefe  dropfies  muft  be  evacuated 
by  violent  means,  attended  with  certain  danger  to 
the  child  ;  but  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  ftve 
the  mother,  juftifies  the  cruel  neceffity  we  are  under, 
efpecially  as  we  cannot  entertain  any  hopes  of  the 
life  of  a  child,  attacked  in  its  mother’s  womb, 
with  a  diforder  always  almoft  mortal. 

Thus,  in  the  hydrocephalus ,  the  left  hand  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  womb,  as  far  as  the  fontanel,  be¬ 
ing  firft  well  moiftened  with  pomatum. 

Then  introduce  along  the  left  hand,  a  trocar ^  of  a 
proper  length,  the  point  of  which  Should  be  armed 
with  a  button  of  wax,  to  prevent  its  wounding  any 
part  in  its  introduction. 

Then 
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Then  condud,  with  the  left  hand,  the  point  of  the 
trocar  to  the  fontanel,  into  which  it  is  to  be  plunged;; 
then  extrad  the  trocar ,  and  leave  the  canula  in  the 
wound,  to  evacuate  the  water. 

By  this  means  the  head  flattens,  and  pafles  eafily* 
and  the  reft  of  the  body  follows,  without  difficulty  ; 
for  in  this  cafe,  the  child  is  emaciated. 

In  like  manner  in  the  dropfy  af cites ,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  harld,  moiftened  with  pomatum,  are  to  be 
introduced  along  the  breaft  of  the  child,  as  far  as  the 
pit  of  its  ftomach. 

With  the  other  hand,  a  long  trocar ,  the  point  of 
which  fliould  be  armed  with  a  wax  button,  is  pafled 
between  the  child’s  body  and  the  fingers,  as  far  as  it$ 
belly. 

The  fingers,  which  are  introduced  into  the  womb, 
are  made  ufe  of  to  dired  the  point  of  the  trocar , 
which  is  afterwards  plunged  into  the  belly  •,  and  by 
extrading  the  trocar ,  and  leaving  the  canula  behind, 
the  water  is  evacuated ;  after  which,  delivery  is  efteded^ 
without  any  farther  afliftance. 

■  -  -  fmiriq  i  & ..  ; 

Case  III. 

:  1  ,  A  ;  „  -  ..  ;  V  .  I  ;  r  ‘  ; ;  .  r;  ....  '  ___ 

Of  the  difficulty  which  arifes  from  monfters . 

THE  generation  of  monfters  is  a  myftery  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  the  curiofity  of  philofophers  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  difcover ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  never 
will.  They  difpute,  whether  monfters  happen  from 
the  union  of  two  germs,  or  whether  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  thus  formed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fuppofitions  ftaggers  under  the 
weight  of  the  objedions  railed  againft  it  *,  and,  in 
the  other,  they  prefume  to  aflc,  what  reafons  the  Au¬ 
thor  6f  Nature  could  have  to  form  them  ?  And  as 
they  do  not  comprehend  them,  almoft  carry  their 
rafhnefs  fo  far,  as  to  find  fault  with  themr 
»  :  "  I  do 
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I  do  not  chufe  to  engage  in  fuch  obfcure  queftions, 
feecaufe  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  with  being  able  to  re- 
folve  them ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  vain  {pecula¬ 
tions  are  not  of  the  leafl  ufe  in  the  art  of  midwifry, 
which  is  the  fubjedt  to  be  here  treated  of.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve*  that  there  are  in  general  two  kinds 
of  monfters  :  the  one,  in  which  there  is  a  defedt  of 
fome  parts  that  are  wanting  from  defeat  y  and  the 
other,  in  which  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  fome  mem¬ 
bers.  This  fpecies  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  excefs. 
The  firft  kind  of  monfters  prove  no  hindrance  to  de¬ 
livery  •,  but  it  is  not  fo  with  tfie  other,  as  muft  be  ea- 
fily  conceived. 

Neverthelefs,  among  thefe  kind  of  monfters,  fome 
prove  greater  obftacles  to  delivery  than  others.  A 
child,  for  example,  with  two  heads,  would  occaliori 
greater  difficulty  than  a  child  with  three  arms  y  and  £ 
child  with  three  arms  would  occafion  grater  diffi¬ 
culties  than  one  with  three  ears*  or  fix  finders. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  the  child  is  a 
monfter:  neverthelefs,  by  an  attentive  confideration  and 
ftridt  examination,  one  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judge¬ 
ment,  after  having  ruptured  the  membranes,  whe¬ 
ther  the  child,  which  is  now  handled  naked,  has  any 
confiderable  defeat.  Thus  it  may  be  obferved,  whe¬ 
ther  it  has  two  heads,  if  the  head  prefents ;  or  if  it 
has  four  legs,  when  the  feet  prefent. 

When  we  are  allured  of  the  pofition  of  the  child, 
all  poffible  means  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  procure 
its  delivery,  however  monftrous  it  may  be :  and  for 
this  purpofe,  thofe  methods  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  difficult  labours,  viz.  to  lubricate  and  di¬ 
late  the  mouth  of  the  womb  y  force  backward  and 
forward  the  os  coccygis  y  to  ufe  fomentations,  clyfters, 
fternutatories,  and  emetics.  But  when  all  thefe  means 
fail,  and  the  mother  is  exhaufted  ;  in  this  cruel  ne- 
ceffity,  to  fave  her,  the  child  muft:  be  difmembered  in 
the  womb.  But  I  do  not  think  mid  wives  courageous 
or  fkilful  enough  to  perform  an  operation  of  this 

kind ; 
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kind ;  and  therefore  advife  themmo  fend  for  a  man- 
midwife. 

Case  IV. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  'proceeds  from  twins. 

TWINS  have  each  their  feparate  after-birth* 
each  a  diftin6t  placenta ,  and  are  contained  in  feparate 
membranes  ♦,  therefore  can  have  no  communication 
with  each  other,  until  their  membranes  are  ruptured, 
which  very  feldom  happens  in  the  womb  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  labour,  and  never  happens  in  the  part  by 
which  they  touch  each  other,  becaufe  they  are  ftrongeft 
in  this  part,  from  their  junction.  In  a  word,  twins 
are  like  two  pregnancies,  entirely  diftind. 

A  woman  may  be  fufpeded  to  have  twins  during 
the  laft  months,  when  her  belly  is  very  large  and 
cumberfome,  and  appears  as  if  feparated  into  two,  by 
an  intermediate  line,  and  fhe  feels  two  different  mo¬ 
tions  in  her  belly,  and  in  different  places  but  there 
is  no  certainty  of  the  exiifence  of  twins,  till  in  labour, 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  fufficiently  opened,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  introducing  a  finger,  with  which  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

Twins  hinder  delivery  for  two  reafons.  iff,  Re- 
caufe  they  naturally  hinder  each  other  from  turning 
regularly  for  birth,  which  occafions  one  of  them  to 
be  almoft  always  in  a  bad  fituation,  and  even  fome- 
times  both  j  2dly,  becaufe  they  fometimes  prefent 
both  together,  or  at  lead  prefent  fame  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  as  a  leg  or  an  arm,  which  hinders  the  delivery 
of  the  other  that  prefents  properly. 

As  foon  as  it  is  known  that  there  are  twins,  the 
midwife  fhould  begin,  by  delivering  the  child  which 
is  next  the  paffage.  If  its  head  prefents  with  the  face 
turned  downwards,  (as  happens  when  it  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  turned  for  birth)  it  muft  be  delivered  in  this 
manner,  making  ufe  of  the  necelfary  precautions, 

and 
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and  giving  all  the  aftiftance  poftible  to  the  woman  in 
labour.  If  the  'placenta  comes  away  with  the  child, 
the  navel-ftring  is  to  be  divided,  after  having  made  a 
ligature  upon  it,  at  about  the  diftance  of  an  inch 
from  the  navel,  and  the  child  given  to  the  nurfe, 
while  the  midwife  attempts  the  delivery  of  the  other ; 
but  if  the  placenta  adheres  to  the  womb,  as  it  gene¬ 
rally  does,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  detach  it, 
which  would  occafton  a  confiderable  lofs  of  blood,  a 
double  ligature  is  to  be  made  on  the  navel-ftring  ;; 
one  near  the  child’s  navel,  and  the  other  at  about  four 
fingers  breadth  diftance ;  after  which,  it  is  to  be  cut 
through  between  the  two  ligatures,  the  child  de¬ 
livered  to  the  nurfe  -9  and  the  extraction  of  the  placenta 
deferred,  till  the  other  child  is  delivered,  which  the 
midwife  mu  ft  fet  about  without  lofs  of  time. 

If  the  firft  child  prefents  with  its  feet,  or  in  fome 
bad  pofture,  which  obliges  it  to  be  brought  into  this 
pofition,  then  delivery  is  to  be  performed  in  this 
manner,  taking  a  great  deal  of  care  that  both  feet  be¬ 
long  to  the  fame  child  •,  and  remembering,  when  the 
child  is  delivered  as  far  as  its  breech,  to  turn  it,  in 
order  to*place  its  face  downwards.  Generally  both 
after- births  come  away  with  the  laft  child,  and  labour 
is  then  at  an  end.  However,  at  all  events,  after 
having  made  a  double  ligature  on  the  navel-ftring, 
divided  it  between  them,  and  delivered  the  child  to 
the  nurfe,  the  midwife  mu  ft  endeavour  to  feparate 
the  double  placenta,  which  adheres  to  the  womb,  by 
the  methods  which  will  be  fhewn  in  the  following 
chapter,  cafe  the  fecond. 
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CHAP*  III. 

Of  tedious  tirid  difficult  labours ,  proceeding  from  the 

after -birth , 

THE  after-birth  comprehends  tli z  placenta,  na¬ 
vel -firing,  and  membranes :  as  each  of  thefe 
parts  may  hinder  delivery,  there  proceeds  from  hence 
a  variety  of  different  cafes* 

Case  I. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  placenta  pre- 

fenting  before  the  child . 

THE  placenta  adheres  to  the  womb  during  la¬ 
bour,  which  is  an  advantage  *,  becaufe,  by  this  means, 
delivery  is  accotnplifhed  without  much  lofs  of  blood  : 
but  towards  the  end,  the  kickings  of  the  child,  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  womb,  and  dragging  of  the  navel¬ 
firing,  which  the  child  pulls  after  it  in  delivery, 
feparate  it,  and  it  generally  comes  away  with  the 
child  *,  but  this  order  is  inverted  on  two  occafions : 
fometimes  the  placenta  is  feparated  as  foon  as  the 
child,  and  even  falls  before  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  which  is  the  prefent  cafe.  At  other  times, 
the  placenta  adheres  to  the  womb  after  the  child  is  de¬ 
livered,  which  is  the  next  cafe  I  fhall  fpeak  of 

The  placenta  happens  to  be  feparated  too  foon,  in 
two  cafes :  ill,  when  the  navel-firing  is  too  fhort,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  when  it  is  twifled  round  the 
child,  or  fome  of  its  limbs :  in  this  cafe,  the  child, 
in  turning  for  birth,  draws  the  navel-firing  flrongly, 
and  the  navel  firing  feparates  the  placenta .  2dly, 
When  the  woman,  towards  the  end  of  her  time, 
meets  with  fome  accident,  fuch  as  a  fall,  or  a  violent 
blow.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  this  accident  generally 
happens  to  women  in  whom  the  womb  is  thin,  re¬ 
laxed. 
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laxed,  weak,  and  glairy,  which  occafions  the  placenta 
not  to  adhere  fo  ftrongly  as  it  ought  to  do. 

When  the  placenta  feparates  too  foon,  two  trouble- 
fome  confequences  happen ;  the  one  is  a  plentiful  he¬ 
morrhage  during  delivery,  which  puts  the  woman  in 
danger  of  her  life.  This  hemorrhage  proceeds  from 
the  venal  appendages,  which,  being  feparated  from 
the  placenta ,  pour  their  blood  in  a  full  ffream  into 
the  womb*  The  other  is,  that  the  placenta ,  falling 
directly  on  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  abates,  by  its 
foftnels,  the  efforts  of  the  child’s  head,  and  renders 
delivery  the  more  tedious* 

The  woman  muff  therefore  be  delivered  as  quickly 
as  poffible,  fince  fhe  is  in  danger  in  this  fituation  ; 
for  which  reafon,  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  fuffi* 
ciently  dilated  ;  or,  if  it  is  not,  after  having  fufficient- 
ly  dilated  it,  the  body  which  prefents  is  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  will  be  known  to  be  the  placenta ,  from 
its  feeling  foft  and  fpongy.  The  midwife  muff  en¬ 
deavour  to  place  it  to  the  right  or  left  iide,  to  get  at 
the  membranes,  which  fhe  muff  tear  with  her  nails, 
to  difcharge  the  waters  ;  but  if  this  is  attended  with 
too  much  difficulty,  Ihe  muff  tear  the  placenta  it- 
felf,  and  afterwards  rupture  the  membranes  which 
are  under  it,  to  give  a  free  iffue  to  the  waters. 

When  the  waters  are  difcharged,  the  hemorrhage 
will  leflen  almoft  one  half,  becaufe  the  womb  will 
then  contract;  and,  by  contrading  itfelf,  will,  in 
proportion,  clofe  the  orifices  of  the  Venal  appendages, 
which  occafion  the  lofs  of  blood :  neverthelefs,  fhe 
muff  continue  to  make  hafte ;  and  having  difcovered 
the  fituation  of  the  child,  by  the  rupture  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  deliver  it  by  the  head  without  delay,  if  the 
head  #pre fen ts ;  or  by  the  feet,  if  the  feet  prefent,  or 
its  bad  pofition  in  the  womb  makes  it  neceffary  to 
bring  it  to  this  fituation ;  obferving,  in  both  cafes, 
all  the  precautions  which  have  been  fo  often  recom¬ 
mended,  and  are  proper  for  every  kind  of  this  labour. 

The  infant  once  delivered,  the  womb  contrads, 

I  the 
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the  hemorrhage  lefieris,  and  at  length  ceafes ;  and 
nothing  farther  is  required,  than  to  keep  the  lying-in 
woman  quiet,  and  confine  her  to  fpoon-meats,  to 
prevent  a  fever. 

I  fhall  add  but  one  refle&ron  more,  which  is,  if 
the  placenta,  has  already  freed  the  palfage,  and  is  fell 
into  the  vagina ,  the  membranes  fhould  immediately 
be  ruptured,  to  difcharge  the  waters,  and  the  placenta 
returned  into  the  womb,  by  placing  the  woman  in  a 
fupine  pofture,  and  afterwards  the  child  delivered  fe- 
parately  from  its  membranes  ;  though  it  has  fome- 
times  happened,  even  in  this  cafe,  that  the  child  has 
been  delivered  with  its  membranes  whole. 

Case  II. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
placenta  to  the  womb ,  inflead  of  coming  away  with  the 
child . 

THE  placenta  adheres  to  the  womb  after  the  birth 
of  the  child  from  two  caufes  •,  the  firft  from  the  thick- 
nefs  and  fponginefs  of  the  womb,  which  occafion  its 
infinuating  itfelf  intimately  into  the  finuofities  of  the 
placenta ,  and  embracing  ftridlly  its  eminencies,  which 
penetrate  into  its  fubftance  •,  the  other  from  the  pla- 
cento* s. being  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of  a  more 
fpongy  fubftance  •,  whence  its  adheres  more  ftrongly 
to  the  womb,  and  by  a  greater  furface. 

When  difficulty  is  met  with,  in  \  endeavouring  to 
cxtradl  the  placenta ,  after  the  delivery  of  the  child, 
two  ligatures  are  to  be  made  on  the  navel -firing,  one 
at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  navel, 
the  other  three  or  four  inches  higher,  and,  after  di¬ 
viding  it  between  the  two  ligatures,  the  child  is  to  be 
delivered  to  an  affiftant. 

The  midwife  is  then  to  take  hold  of  the  navel-firing 
with  her  left  hand,  after  having  wrapt  it  in  a  dry  foft 
cloth,  to  hinder  its  flipping.  In  this  pofition,  fhe  muft 
take  care  not  to  pull  the  cord  diredlly  towards  her, 
which  would  be  the  means  of  procuring  an  inverfion 
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of  the  womb,  but  muft  introduce  along  the  navel- 
tiring  the  fore- finger  of  her  right  hand,  well  moiften- 
ed  with  pomatum  or  frefh  butter,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  or  farther,  if  pofiible,  and  refling  this 
finger  againfl  the  navel-firing,  move  it  gently,  lome- 
tiroes  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left,  fometimes 
upwards,  fometimes  downwards,  and,  in  fhort,  in 
every  direction,  to  fhake  the  J 'placenta ,  and  feparate  it, 
which  often  fucceeas. 

If  this  firfl  trial  is  ufelefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  fuffer 
the  womb  to  contract  a  little,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that 
by  contracting,  it  will  rid  itfelf  of  the  -placenta ,  which 
cannot  contract  alfo.  But  theie  is  reafon  to  fear  left 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  contracting  in  proportion^ 
fhould  deny  entrance  into  the  womb  ;  but  this  incon¬ 
venience  may  be  prevented,  by  keeping  the  hand  in 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
keep  it  diftended  *,  after  which  a  frefh  trial  may  be 
made,  and,  in  all  probability,  with  more  fuccefs. 

But  if  the  placenta  flill  refills,  the  right  hand  muft 
be  introduced  along  the  navel-firing,  as  far  as  the 
placenta ,  to  remove  it.  The  midwife  muft  be  careful 
not  to  meddle  with  its  circumference,  becaufe  fhe 
might  be  deceived  by  the  womb,  which  would  be  fa¬ 
tal  ;  but  muft  attempt  it  near  the  affixment  of  the 
navel -firing,  by  plunging  the  fore-finger  under  the 
ramifications  of  the  large  branches  of  the  vein  and 
umbilical  arteries,  making  ufe  of  this  finger  to  fepa- 
.  rate  the  placenta . 

The  misfortune  is,  that  it  fometimes  happens  in 
the  firfl  attempts  which  are  made,  that  the  navel- 
firing  is  broke,  by  pulling  it  too  forcibly,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  guide  us  to  the  placenta ,  in  order  to  feparate 
it  with  the  fingers,  as  has  juft  been  obferved.  The 
danger  is  eafily  conceived  to  which  the  woman  would 
be  expofed,  by  miftaking  the  womb  for  the  placenta . 
In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  therefore,  a  very  fkilful  per- 
fon  fhould  be  employed  to  fearch  for  the  place?ita , 
who  can  diftinguifh  it  from  the  furface  of  the  womb, 
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by  the  large  ramifications  of  the  veffels  ih  its  cehter?^ 
and  who,  after  having  examined  every  thing,  nuife 
endeavour  to  feparate  it,  by  forcing  the  finger  into  its 
idrface,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  juft  defcribed. 

But  if  fome  part  of  the  edge  is  already  loofened 
from  the  womb,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  its  extraction, 
will  be  much  eafier,  becaufe  it  may  be  continued  to 
be  feparated  by  this  place,  by  pulling  the  part  which 
is  loofe,  with  one  finger,  and  prefting  back  the  womb 
with  another. 

The  hand  which  is  introduced  into  the  womb,  is  to 
be  ufed  for  extradling  the  clots  of  blood,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  fome  pieces  of  placenta,  which  may  be 
met  with  there ;  though  this  fhould  not  hinder  the  ufe 
of  injections  into  the  womb  for  fome  days,  of  a  warm 
decodtion  of  mallows,  marfh- mallows,  and  linfeeds^ 
to  prevent  any  extraneous  fubftances  from  lodging 
there. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  furprifing,  that  I  do  not 
propole  any  of  thofe  remedies,  which  moft  authors 
recommend  fo  ftrongly,  to  procure  the  difcharge  of 
the  placenta  left  in  the  womb  :  but  I  have  never  found 
the  leaft  virtue  in  thefe  remedies  ;  and  I  do  not  like  to¬ 
pe  fpetu  ate  chimerical  prejudices,,  by  quoting  remedies 
which.  I  do  not  approve. 

Case  TIL 

-i  •  .  ■  • 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  coming  down' 
of  the  navel -firing  before  the  child . 

T  H  E  navel- firing  commonly  follows  the  child  in* 
delivery*,  but  it  fometimes  precedes  it,  and  comes 
fir  ft  into  the  p  adage,  which  is  the  prefent  cafe.  This* 
accident  generally  happens  in  one  of  the  three  fioL 
Jowing  cafes:  aft,  When  the  navel  firing  is  very 
long.  2dly,  When-  the  child  is  a  long  time  in  fixing 
its  head  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  ydiieh  allows 
time’  for  the  navej-ftrhig  to  flip  there.  3d!}7,  When* 

tbs 
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che  waters  are  in  great  plenty,  and  in  difcharging 
drag  the  navel-firing  along  with  them. 

In  general,  the  navel- firing  may  entangle  itfelf  in 
the  paffage  on  two  different  occafions,  either  when 
the  membranes  are  Rill  whole,  or  when  they  are 
ruptured.  In  the  JaR  cafe,  it  is  eafdy  known,  that 
the  navd-Rring  is  come  down  into  the  paffage  \  be- 
caufe  it  is  felt  without  any  intervening  medium.  It 
may  be  known  alfo  in  the  other  cafe,  through  the 
membranes,  though  not  with  io  great  certainty  or 
cafe  ;  which  makes  it  neceffary  fometimes  to  rupture 
the  membranes  to  be  certain  thereof ;  and  it  is  even 
the  beR  way  always,  becaufe  delivery  will  be  thereby 
accompliflied  more  eafily. 

Having  done  this,  if  the  child  prefents  with  its  head, 
the  navel- firing  is  to  be  put  afide  %  and  kept  there 
by  the  top  of  one  of  the  fingers,  until  the  firfl  fuc- 
ceeding  pain  forces  the  child’s  head  into  the  paffage  ; 
after  which,  there  will  be  no  farther  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  coming  down  of  the  navel-Rring  again.. 
Afterwards,  delivery  is  to  be  accomplifhed  in  the  com- 
mon  manner,  and  with  the  ufual  precautions;. 

But  if  the  child’s  feet  prefent,  or  its  bad  poRure 
in  the  womb  makes  it  neceffary  to  place  it  in  this 
pofition,  it  muR  be  brought  there  as  quickly  as 
poffible,  after  having  put  the  navel-Rring  afide,  and 
within  the  womb,  which  muR  be  done  with  proper 
attention,  and  afterwards  the  remainder  of  delivery 
will  be  eafy. 

I  muR  not  omit  a  cafe  that  frequently  happens,  in 
which  the  navel-Rring  hinders  and  retards  delivery  ; 
that  is,  when  it  makes  one  or  two  turns  round  the 
child’s  neck  :  if  thefe  turns  are  loofe,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourfelves  much  about  them  •,  but  if  they  are 
tight,  and  the  child  is  fuffered  to  advance  in  this 
condition,  it  will  either  be  Rrangled,  or  will  feparate 
the  placenta  with  violence  ;  and  even  fometimes  caufe 
an  inverfion  of  the  womb. 
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It  fhould  therefore  be  quickly  remedied  before  the 
child  is  too  far  engaged  in  the  paffage  ;  for  this  pur- 
*  pofe,  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  on  her  back,  with  her 
hips  railed,  to  return  the  womb  into  the  belly,  and 
the  child  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb.  By  means 
of  this  fituation  we  gain  a  fufficient  liberty  of  afting 
to  pais  once  or  twice,  if  neceffary,  the  navel- firing 
over  the  child’s  head,  and  difentangle  the  neck  *  aftetf 
which  there  will  be  nothing  more  required  than  to 
conduct  delivery  after  the  common  method  *, 

Case  IV. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  the  membranes. 

IT  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  waters 
ibould  be  kept  in  a  natural  birth,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  child  in  its  membranes ;  to  preferve 
the  fupplenefs  and  lubricity  of  thefe  membranes  and 
the  child*,  and  to  hinder  the  inflammation  and  fwelling 
of  the  internal  furface  of  the  womb. 

Conformably  to  this  principle,  the  waters  are  fuf- 
fered  to  fall  down  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  gather  themfelves 
in  the  vagina,  into  a  bag  formed  by  the  extenflon  of 
the  membranes,  until  the  child’s  head  is  lodged  in  the 
paflage.  Then  the  impulfe  of  the  child  on  the  wa¬ 
ters  contained  in  this  bag  ruptures  the  membranes 
which  form  it,  the  waters  are  difcharged,  the  child 
follows  foon  after,  and  dejivery  is  happily  accom- 
plifhed. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  thefe  membranes  are 
fo  flrong,  or  fo  thick,  that  the  efforts  of  the  chile} 
are  not  fufficient  to  rupture  them,  which  flops  the 
eourfe  of  labour,  and  hinders  the  child’s  advancing, 

)'  ’  f  *  ;  .  ,f  >  -  ;  Vf  !•  ,  j  i  [  ;.v  i  O  . 

*  Pr.  Exton  in  this  cafe  advifes,  when  the  navel  firing  is 
found  much  twilled  about  the  child’s  neck,  whilll  the  navef- 
ffring  is  held,  to  let  an  alMant  pals  a  pair  of  fciHors,  and  divide 
it :  by  this  method  the  danger  of  itrangling  the  child  will  be 
entirely  prevented  ;  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  breaking  the 
inavel-flring,  or  forcibly  tearing  off  the  placenta ,  to  all  vvhic^ 
Occidents  in  this  cafe  we  are  liable  without  great  care.  R. 

'  *  •  '  •  '  *  .  To 
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To  remove  this  obftacle,  the  membranes  mud  be  rup¬ 
tured,  which  the  midwife  mud  not  fail  doing;  after 
which  delivery  will  be  attended  with  no  farther  diffi¬ 
culty. 

I  fliall  only  inform  midwives  of  but  little  experi¬ 
ence,  that  they  fhould  not  rupture  the  membranes  till 
they  are  very  certain  the  child’s  head  is  half  engaged 
in  the  pafiage,  in  order  that  the  fecond  waters,  which 
are  placed  behind  the  child,  and  whofe  prefence  is 
ffili  necefiary,  may  not  be  difeharged,  2djy,  That 
fire  ought  to  tear  them  with  her  nails,  which  arc, 
fufficient  for  this  operation,  or,  however,  with  a  very 
Ihort  knife,  which  may  be  introduced  between  the 
fingers. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  difficult  labours  from  caufes  merely  accidental. 


Case  I. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  proceeds  from  abortion . 

1D0  not  defign  to  treat  abortion  in  this  treadle  in 
the  extenfive  manner  which  the  importance  of  the 
fubjed  feems  to  demand  \  becaufe  I  have  amply  taken 
notice  of  it  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  my  treatife  on  The  Dif orders  oftVomen  :  befides,  I 
do  not  think  it  neceffary  for  mid  wives  to  burthen 
themfelves  with  the  theory  of  abortion  :  all  that  is 
requifite  for  them  to  know,  is  reduced  to  the  three 
following  articles,  iff,  How  they  ought  to  manage 
when  fent  for  to  a  pregnant  woman,  threatened  with 
a  mifearriage.  2dly,  What  midwives  ought  to  do 
when  the  woman  has  abfolutely  mifearried.  3dly,  How 
they  fhould  behave  if  ever  fent  for  to  a  woman  who 
has  made  herfelf  mifearry;  but,  terrified  at  the  danger, 
defires  affiftance. 

I  41  Article 
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Article  L 

How  a  midwife  fhoUld  manage  if  fefit  for  to  a  'Woman 
threatened  with  a  mifcarriage. 

I  PROPOSE  to  fpeak  here  only  of  injuries  'Which 
are  merely  accidental,  and  proceed  from  fome  external 
caufe  ;  fuch  as  a  fall,  a  falfe  ftep,  a  blow  on  the 
belly,  an  obftinate  cough,  Teachings  to  vomit,  ftrains 
from  riding  on  horfe-back,  dancing,  running,  crying, 
or  having  lifted  fome  heavy  weight. 

If  in  confequence  of  fome  of  thefe  accidents,  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  feels  violent  pains  in  her  back,  loins,  and 
belly  ^  if  the  child  is  no  longer  felt  to  ftir,  or  (lirs  but 
very  faintly,  and,  which  is  a  Hill  {Longer  fymptom,  if 
a  difcharge  of  bloody  ferofity,  and  even  of  blood 
ihould  enlue,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  mifcarriage : 
though  none  of  thefe  (igns  are  decifive,  not  even  the 
bloody  difcharge  itfelf*,  for  this  difcharge  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  vagina,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  being  partially  dilated. 

In  thefe  circurnftances,  if  the  midwife  is  fent  for 
firil,  as  is  generally  cuftomary,  (he  muft  order  the 
woman  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  nine  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Adminifter  a  clyfter, 
compofed  of  the  decodlions  of  mug-wort  and  fever¬ 
few,  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds ; 
embrocate  her  belly  with  Venice  treacle,  diiTolved  in 
red  wine,  or  with  fomentations  compofed  of  the  de¬ 
coctions  of  red  rofes,  plantain,  balauftins,  Solomon’s 
feal,  &c.  apply  a  {Lengthening  plaifter  to  the  back, 
and  diredt  the  following  bolus  to  betaken  every  four 
hours  (leaving  out  the  Mathew’s  pill  after  the  fir  ft 
dofe,)  with  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  julap. 
Take  Mathew’s  pill,  red  coral  prepared,  and  dra¬ 
gon's  blood,  each  fifteen  grains,  Japan  earth  fix 
grains,  and  make  into -a  bolus  with  fyrup  of  balfam. 
lake:,  fmebure-  of  rofes,  prepared  according  to  the 
hmd-.'jL  Dhpeniatory,  half  a  pint  j  tindlure  of  Japan 

earth, 
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earth,  and  fimple  tindhire  of  the  bark,  each  one 
ounce,  and  mix  them  together  into  a  julap. 

But  (he  will  a6t  more  prudently  if,  when  the  affair 
feems  to  her  of  confequence,  (he  fends  for  a  phy- 
fician  under  whofe  cognizance  this  diforder  more  im¬ 
mediately  comes.  With  refpe£t  to  her,  (he  (hould 
content  herfelf  to  examine  if  the  child  is  in  its  proper 
place,  or  fell  down ;  if  its  motion  is  natural,  or  lan¬ 
guid  and  weak  ;  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  open 
or  clofed  *,  if  the  difcharge  encreafes  or  not,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  the  danger  of  mifcarriage  increafes 
or  leffens, 

Thefe  kind  of  alarms  terminate  differently;  feme- 
times  thefe  accidents  give  way  to  reft,  and  the  re¬ 
medies  which  are  made  ufe  of ;  the  woman  feels  no 
more  pain  nor  cholic  ;  her  health  is  entirely  re-efta- 
blifhed,  and  fhe  goes  to  the  end  of  her  time :  but  in 
this  cafe,  fhe  muft  be  perfuaded  to  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  of  herfelf.  Sometimes  the  fymptoms  increafe,  the 
belly  falls,  and  frequent  and  violent  pains  come  on, 
which  pafs  from  the  back  towards  the  belly  ;  the  dif¬ 
charge  encreafes,  the  womb  dilates  more  and  more, 
and  a  mifcarriage  enfues.  Sometimes  matters  remain 
in  their  firft  fituation  ;  the  difcharge  continues,  but  is 
not  great ;  the  pains  continue  alfo,  but  are  not  very 
violent ;  and  the  woman  flatters  herfelf  that  her  cafe 
is  attended  with  no  danger.  I  (hall  examine  both 
fhefe  cafes  in  the  following  article. 

Article  II. 

flow  the  midwife  ought  to  a 51  when  the  woman  has  mif - 
carried ,  or  the  fymptoms  continue ,  though  lefs  violent , 
with  a  continued  difcharge  of  blood . 

BOTH  thefe  cafes  come  to  the  fame  point  ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  confifts  in  this;  that  in  the 
firft,  the  mifcarriage  has  already  happened  *,  whilft  in 
the  other  cafe,  it  is  not  quite  fo  near  at  hand,  though 
unavoidable :  that  the  midwife  may  be  ready  to  do 
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her  duty  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  necefiary  for  her 
to  know, 

That  mifcarriage  is  a  premature  exclufion  of  a 
child  already  conceived,  though  ever  fo  lately  : 

Conlequently  that  mifcarriage  may  happen  during 
every  period  of  pregnancy  until  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  or  beginning  of  the  tenth,  when  the  child 
has  acquired  its  full  growth,  and  its  exclufion  is  a 
natural  birth*  ;  . 

That  it  has  been  cuftomary,  though  no  reafon  can 
be  given  for  it,  to  call  mifcarriages  which  happen 
during  the  firft  and  fecond  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  even  fometimes  during  the  third,  falfe  conceptions y 
though  they  are  real  conceptions,  however  fmall  the 
foetus  or  infant  may  be  which  is  contained  in  them. 

That  the  name  of  abortions  is  to  be  given  to  all 
the  exclufions  which  happen  during  the  remainder  of 
pregnancy,  even  to  children  of  feven  or  eight  months, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  abortions  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  months,  the  child  is  not  alive,  becaufe  it  is 
not  yet  perfedtly  formed :  whilft  children  are  frequently 
alive  in  the  fey e nth  or  eighth  month  •,  becaufe  then 
their  conformation  is  more  advanced,  and  approaches 
nearer  the  perfect  conformation  of  the  ninth  month 
compleated. 

That  abortions  of  the  two  firft  months  happen 
with  very  little  or  no  difcharge  of  blood,  and  with 
very  little  or  no  difficulty,  without  pain  \  becaufe  the 
after-birth,  which  contains  the  embryo,  adheres  but 
very  (lightly,  or  not  at  all  to  the  )vomb,  whence  it  is 
eafily  feparated,  without  a  difcharge  of  Hood  *,  becaufe 
the  venal  appendages  are  not  at  all  dilated  in  the  firft 
month,  and  very  little  in  the  fecond,  Laftly,  With¬ 
out  difficulty ,  or  very  little  *,  becaufe  this  conception, 
which  is  not  bigger  than  a  pidgeon’s  or  pullet’s  egg, 
pafies  eafily  through  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  along 
with  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

That  other  mifcarriages  are  difficult  and  painful, 
even  more  fp  than  natural  labour,  when  the  jchild 
■  is 
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■is  very  large,  for  many  reafons.  ift.  Becaufe  in 
mifcarriages,  which  proceed  from  a  violent  caufe,  the 
feparation  of  the  'placenta  is  effected  by  force,  and 
confequentl.y  with  pain.  2dly,  Becaufe  this  violent 
and  fudden  feparation  of  the  placenta  almoft  always 
ruptures  feveral  of  the  venal  appendages  of  the 
womb,  which  have  not  time  to  contract  themfelves  ; 
which  occafions  their  bleeding  more  plentifully,  and 
much  longer.  3dly,  Becaufe  thefe  mifcarriages  hap¬ 
pen  without  the  mouth  of  the  womb’s  having  been 
mollified  by  the  refidence  of  the  child,  as  in  natural 
labour.  4thly,  Becaufe  the  abortion  does  not  help 
its  exclufion  by  its  tickings,  or  helps  but  very  little ; 
while  the  child  of  nine  months  compleat,  which  is 
ft  ranger,  affifts  it  efficacioufly.  5thly,  Becaufe  the 
after-birth,  which  in  abortions  is  larger  than  in  na¬ 
tural  labour,  is  ftopt  in  the  paftage,  through  which 
the  child,  being  much  fmaller,  has  pafted  without 
difficulty,  and  thus  renders  delivery  more  tedious  and 
difficult. 

On  thefe  fads,  which  are  certain,  a  prudent  mid¬ 
wife  fhould  found  her  prognoftics,  and  regulate  her 
condud :  remembering  that  all  mifcarriages  are  at* 
tended  with  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  fhe  muft  haften 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  fince  this  is  the  only  method 
by  which  fhe  can  fucceed  in  flopping  the  hemorrhage. 

If  mifcarriage  is  already  begun,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  fufficiently  dilated,  to  admit  of  introducing 
the  fingers,  they  muft  be  made  ufe  of  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  waters.  If  the 
head  of  the  child  then  prefents  in  a  proper  manner, 
or  can  be  placed  fo,  delivery  is  to  be  performed  in 
this  manner,  with  the  pfua]  precautions. 

If  the  child’s  feet  prefent,  or  the  midwife  is  obliged 
to  bring  it  into  this  petition,  which  muft  be  done 
with  the  utmoft  dexterity,  fhe  muft  deliver  it  by  the 
feet,  making  ufe  of  all  the  precautions  which  thi$ 
Jund  of  labour  requires. 

In 
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In  a  mifcarriage,  attended  with  a  great  lofs  of 
blood,  the  placenta  is  already  feparated,  and  prefen ts 
at  the  orifice  immediately  after  the  child.  But,  if  its 
fize  prevents  its  paffing,  for  the  placenta  is  larger  in 
abortions  than  in  natural  labours,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  it  muft  in  this  cafe  be  taken  hold  of  by  its 
centre,  under  the  large  branches  of  the  umbilical  vef- 
iels,  which  will  aflfift  to  extradi  it :  however,  if  this 
fails,  it  muft  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  extracted  piece¬ 
meal.  The  patient,  after  having  been  put  to  bed, 
may  take  a  little  broth,  or  fmall  cordial ;  and  if  the 
pulfe  riles  after  four  or  five  hours,  which  denotes  the 
approach  of  a  fever,  fhe  muft  lofe  fome  blood  from 
the  arm,  unlefs  the  lofs  of  blood  has  been  very  great 
already. 

But  if  the  midwife  is  prudent,  lhe  will  not  charge 
herfeif  with  the  management  of  the  woman  in  a  cafe 
always  difficult,  and  frequently  dangerous,  but  will 
eiill  in  the  afliftance  of  a  phyfcian. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  abortion  is  not  fo  near  at  hand; 
but  it  is  neverthelefs  unavoidable  :  midwives  have  a 
long  time  flattered  themfelves,  and  ftill  do  fometimes, 
that  they  could  prevent  it :  but  experience  proves  how 
ill  grounded  thefe  hopes  are,.  The  pains  of  the  belly, 
cholics,  &c*  continue,  though  fubjedl  to  variations  ; 
the  difcharge  of  blood  continues,  fometimes  in  greater, 
fometimes  in  lefs  quantity,  but  continually  encreafes  ; 
the  woman  is  brought  low,  exhaufted,  and  becomes 
weaker  every  day  :  thefe  lymptoms  (hew  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  placenta  ;  but  that  it  is  a  partial  fepara- 
tion  only,  which  keeps  up  the  difcharge  of  blood,  with¬ 
out  caufing  a  mifcarriage. 

r  As  it  is  certain  that  the  placenta ,  which  is  partly 
feparated  from  the  womb,  can  never  adhere  thereto 
again,  we  muft  not  flatter  curfelves  that  the  woman 
can  go  her  full  time  ;  for  being  exhaufted  by  de¬ 
grees,  (lie  at  length  perifhes  with  her  offspring,  if 
ihe  is  not  fuccoured  ;  and  the  only  efficacious  a  ffi  fi¬ 
ance  that  can  be  given,  is  to  deliver  her.  All  other 

4  remedies 
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remedies  which  are  made  ufe  of,  or  found  in  authors, 
are  abfolutely  inefficacious  :  but  this  delivery  muft 
be  accomplifhed  by  force  ;  for  there  is  no  difpo- 
fition  for  a  natural  labour  •,  and  this  is  the  method 
which  all  men-midwives  pradlife.  I  have  been  fent 
for  feveral  times  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  being 
thoroughly  perfuaded  that  both  mother  and  child 
would  be  loft,  whatever  other  fteps  were  taken  ;  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  determine  on  a  forced  delivery, 
agreeable  to  the  wife  remark  of  Celfus  :  46  In  an  evi¬ 
dent  danger  of  death,  it  is  better  to  apply  a  doubtful 
remedy  than  none.”  But  I  acknowledge,  that  in  ad- 
vifing  this  meafure,  I  felt  a  great  concern ;  becaufe  I 
knew  the  danger  of  wffiat  was  about  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

If  there  is  an  opportunity,  the  parts  may  be  foftened 
for  fome  days  with  peftaries,  compofed  of  the  emol¬ 
lient  herbs,  or  fimply  dipt  in  an  emollient  deccxftion, 
provided  they  are  frequently  renewed  ;  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  fomentations  on  the  belly ;  and  by  admi- 
niftring  emollient  clyfters. 

When  this  operation  is  determined  on,  the  midwife 
having  ftrft  taken  care  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  and  inteftrnes,  and  well  moiftened  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  and  vagina  with  pomatum,  muft  at  ftrft 
introduce  one-  finger  into  the  orifice,  and  move  it  in 
different  directions,  to  dilate  it.  A  fecond  finger  is  to 
be  introduced  as  loon  as  fhe  can  ;  and  by  fepa rating 
thefe  fingers  as  wide  as  fhe  can,  room  will  be  made 
for  the  introducing  of  a  third  and  fourth  fucceffively, 
and  even  of  the  whole  five,  narrowed  into  the  fliape 
of  a  cone  :  then,  by  feparating  thefe  fingers,  they 
become  a  kind  of  dilator,  and  by  degrees  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  opened  fufficiently  to  introduce  the 
whole  hand  ;  the  membranes  are  then  to  be  ruptured, 
the  waters  difcharged,  the  child  immediately  turned, 
and  delivered  by  the  feet.  The  midwife  is  then  to 
endeavour  to  extradt  the  after-birth  in  the  manner 
which  has  already  been  Ihewn,  book  IV.  chap.  II* 
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cafe  II.  After  which  the  patient  is  to  be  put  to  bed*- 
fhould  take  fome  kind  of  cordial,  and  be  fuffered  tor 
reft  an  hour  or  two  before  the  takes  any  thing  more. 
But  if  after  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  hours,  her 
pulfe  rifes,  fhe  muft  be  bled  in  the  arm,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  or  ten  ounces,  which  is  to  be  repeated,  if  necef- 
fary,  and  a  fever  comes  on ;  to  endeavour  to  prevent, 
or  leflTen  the  inflammation  of  the  womb. 

I  do  not  advife  mid  wives  to  undertake  fo  difficult 
and  dangerous  a  delivery.  I  do  not  think  even  that 
any  man-midwife  fhould  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  per¬ 
form  this  operation,  without  firft  calling  in  a  phyfician 
to  determine  whether  it  is  neceffary ;  to  be  a  witnefs  of 
his  conduct  $  and  fupenntend  the  treatment  which  its 
confequences  may  require. 


Article  II L 

How  a  midwife  Jhoitld  a  hi  when  fent  for  to  a  woman  who 
has  been  ufmg  means  to  procure  a  mifcarriage . 

I  DO  not  believe  mid  wives  are  ever  capable  of  being 
accomplices  in  this  crime  with  young  women  or  wi¬ 
dows,  who,  to  fave  their  honour,  take  the  refolution  of 
procuring  a  mifcarriage.  But  it  often  happens,  that 
thefe  unhappy  creatures,  frightened  at  the  confequences 
of  their  enterprize,  and  afraid  of  dying,  defire  affiilance, 
not  without  reafon  for  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
and  practices  they  have  made  ufe  of,  the  efforts  of  the 
womb,  the  violent  feparationof  th t  placenta^  and  rup¬ 
tures  of  the  venal  appendages,  and  even  fometimes  of 
the  coat  of  the  womb,  caufe  violent  pains,  and  convuL 
fions  of  the  womb,  a  prodigious  difcharge  of  blood-, 
and  a  confiderable  inflammation,  attended  with  a  gan¬ 
grene,  or  at  lead  an  ulcer,  and  almofl:  always  in  the 
lequel  gives  rife  to  fchirrous  or  cancerous  tumours  in 
the  womb  :  if  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime 
knew  to  what  dangers  they  expofed  themfelves,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fear  of  death  would  deter  thefe  unhappy 
wretches,  who  are  not  reftrained-  by  the  fear  of  God- 
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In  thefe  deplorable  circumftances,  they  frequently 
beg  the  aOTiftance  of  midwives.  I  have  myfelf 
been  fent  for  four  or  five  times  in  cafes  of  the  like 
kind,  and  whatever  abhorrence  I  had  for  thefe  people, 
I  did  not  fail  to  affift  them  charitably,  and  I  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  fave  fome  of  them.  Midwives  may  be 
fent  for  in  two  different  cafes  ;  one  in  which  mifcar- 
riage  is  confummated,  but  the  child  remains  ftill  in  the 
womb  with  the  after-birth  ;  or  the  child  already  de¬ 
livered,  and  nothing  more  required  than  to  flop  the 
exceflive  lofs  of  blood,  which  the  remedies  that  have 
been  made  ufe  of,  and  the  violent  feparation  of  the 
after-birth,  have  occafloned. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  to  flop  the  hemorrhage,  the  mid¬ 
wife  mufl  make  hafle  to  deliver  the  child  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  make  ufe  of  all  the  means  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article.  If  the 
midwife  perceives  fome  motion  in  the  child,  or  it 
cries,  though  ever  fo  faintly ;  after  having  made  two 
ligatures  on  the  navel- firing,  one  near  the  child’s 
navel,  the  other  a  few  inches  higher,  and  having  cut 
the  navel-firing  between  them,  fhe  mufl  deliver  the 
child  to  an  affiflant,  who  fhould  endeavour  to  revive 
it,  by  making  it  fuck  fome  drops  of  wine  on  a  lump  of 
fugar  :  as  to  herfelf,  fhe  mufl  proceed  to  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  after-birth  §  and  by  this  means  the  firft 
cafe';  is  reduced  to  the  fecond,  and  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  endeavour  to  leffen  the  difeharge  of 
blood. 

For  this  purpofe,  after  having  placed  the  woman 
on  a  cufhion  of  oat-flraw,  through  which  the  blood 
may  drain,  fhe  mufl  be  iuffered  to  take  a  little  reft, 
and  a  little  broth  may  be  given  her  :  but  foon  after 
fhe  mufl  be  bled  in  the  arm,  and  lofe  fuch  a  quantity 
of  blood  as  the  ftate  of  her  pulfe  will  permit.  The 
bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if  her  flrength  allows  j 
but  in  <a  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time. 

Her  common  drink  fhould  confifl  of  clear  whey,  or, 
which  i$  better,  chicken-water,  and  fmall  quantities  of 

veal- 
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veal-broth,  in  which  great  comfrey  roots  have  been 
boiled  :  fhe  may  alfo  take  every  hour  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  a  mixture  compofed  of  the  decodtion  of 
plantain  and  great  comfrey  roots,  five  ounces  each  ; 
of  tormentil  roots/ biftort,  and  drop-wort,  each  half 
a  drachm  *,  of  dragon’s-blood  and  French  chalk  in 
fine  powder  a  drachm  each  •,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
confedtion  of  alkermes ,  if  the  flate  of  the  pulfe  requires 
it,  or  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  if  necefiary,  to  quiet 
the  pain  and  convnlfions  of  the  womb. 

After  all,  the  befi  method  is  to  give  direftly  the 
decodtion  of  the  comfrey  root,  into  a  pint  of  which 
about  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix  drops  of  RabeFs  flyptic 
are  added,  and  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fyrup  of 
capilaire  ;  if  the  complaint  is  prefiing,  as  it  is  always 
in  the  beginning,  the  whole  pint  may  be  drank  during 
the  day,  in  frnall  dofes,  and  warm  ;  afterwards  the 
dofe  may  be  lefTened,  in  proportion  as  the  difcharge 
diminifhes.  If  the  cafe  is  very  prefiing,  this  mixture 
fhould  be  injedled  warm  into  the  womb.  I  have  rer 
marked  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Diforders  of  Wowen% 
vol.  v,  p.  350,  That  a  midwife  in  a  like  cafe,  being 
in  the  country,  deftitute  of  every  other  remedy,  in¬ 
jedled  warm  vinegar  into  the  womb,  not  only  without 
danger,  but  even  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

The  midwife  has  befides  two  elfential  duties  to  dif¬ 
charge,  firfl,  to  fend  for  a  clergyman  to  the  patient, 
declaring  that  the  cafe  is  urgent,  and  will  admit  of 
no  delay  ;  the  other,  to  call  in  a  phyfician,  who  may 
jafliff  her  with  his  advice,  infilling  that  fhe  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  undertake  alone  an  affair  of  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  importance. 

Case  II. 

Of  the  difficulty  that  arifes  from  a  dead  child. 

THIS  cafe  comprehends  two,  which  muff  be  treat¬ 
ed  feparately  ;  the  firfl  regards  the  extradlion  of  a  child 
dead  in  the  womb  j  the  feccndy  the  extradlion  of  the 

head, 
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feead,  which  is  feparated  from  the  child’s  body,  and 
remains  in  the  womb. 

Article  I. . 

Of  the  extraction  of  the  child , 

THE  child  may  die  in  its  mother’s  womb  at  two 
different  times;  in  the  cou'rfe  of  pregnancy,  which  hap¬ 
pens  from  a  fall  of  the  mother,  from  a  blow  received 
on  the  belly,  or  from  fome  violent  diforder,  as  a  fever, 
pleurify,  bloody  flux,  fmall  pox,  &c.  or  from  fome 
diforder  of  the  child  •,  in  the  time  of  labour,  when  it  is 
very  tedious,  and  the  child  being  expofed  to  violent 
compreffions  during  labour,  remains  a  long  time  in  the 
paffage,  or  is  treated  too  roughly. 

The  death  of  the  child  in  the  courfe  of  pregnancy,  is 
prefumed  from  the  nature  and  violence  of  the  preceding 
caufes,  which  were  capable  of  killing  it;  fuch  as  the 
fall,  the  blow  received  on  the  belly,  the  diforder 
which  the  mother  laboured  under,  &c.  and  becaufe 
the  mother  no  longer  perceives  the  child  to  move,  her 
belly  falls,  her  breafts  become  lank,  fhe  Enas  herfelt 
ill  frequently,  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  and  has 
a  difcharge  from  the  womb  of  black  and  fetid  ferum * 
Thefe  caufes  are  conjeftures  only,  but  that  is  fufficient; 
for  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  wait  till  nature  decides.  It 
is  fufficient  to  advife  the  pregnant  woman  to  take  care 
of  herfelf,  and  keep  herlelf  quiet;  to  obferve  a  pro¬ 
per  regimen,  and  take  between  whiles  a  little  fack  or 
mountain  wine,  or  fome  mild  cordial,  when  fhe  is  low 
Ipirited  and  faint. 

The  fame  figns  appear  alfo  when  the  child  dies 
during  labour;  but  they  are  not  fufficiently  decifive  to 
determine  the  conduct  of  the  midwife,  who  muft  ma¬ 
nage  the  child  with  the  greateft  care,  if  it  is  ftill  alive. 
To  prevent  a  miftake,  fhe  fhould  be  very  certain  that 
the  child  is  dead  ;  and  this  fhe  cannot  be,  unlefs  fhe 
obferves  fome  one  of  the  following  figns,  or,  which 
renders  it  ftill  more  certain,  perceives  feveralof  them. 
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ifl,  If  upon  introducing  the  hand  well  moiflened  with 
pomatum  as  far  as  the  navel  of  the  child,  fhe  does 
not  feel  the  umbilical  arteries  beat ;  but  the  hand  muff 
be  paffed  quite  to  the  navel,  for  the  midwife  may  be 
miftaken  if  fhe  contents  herfelf  with  feeling  the  um¬ 
bilical  arteries  along  the  cord,  becaufe  their  puliation 
is  in  this  place  very  weak. 

2dly,  If  the  child  does  not  fuck  the  end  of  the  finger 
when  put  in  its  mouth,  if  fhe  can  reach  fo  far, 

3dly,  If  the  placenta  and  navel- firing  have  been 
come  down  a  long  time,  which  never  happens  without 
occafioning  the  child’s  death. 

4thly,  If  the  futures  of  the  fkull  are  lax  and  flabby^ 
and  the  bones  which  join  together  ride  over  each 
other*  which  proves,  that  the  brain  is  funk. 

5thly,  If  the  fcarf  fkin,  and  efpecially  that  of  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head,  comes  off  and  flicks  to  the 
fingers. 

6thly,  If  there  iffues  from  the  womb  a  fharp  blackifh 
flinking  difcharge,  which  never  happens  till  the  child 
has  been  long  dead,  and  begins  to  putrify,  the  mid¬ 
wife  mufl  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  difcharge 
with  the  meconium  or  kind  of  pitch,  which  fometimes 
iffues  in  difficult  labours.  This  is  only  the  excre¬ 
ments  which  the  child  voids  when  the  belly  is  flrongly 
compreffed,  through  its  bad  pofition,  efpecially  when 
it  prefents  with  the  breech,  and  does  not  at  all  fhew 
that  it  is  dead. 

-  When  the  midwife  is  well  affured  of  the  child’s 
death,  fhe  fhould  haflen  to  extract  it,  and  arm  her¬ 
felf  with  courage  and  patience*,  for  this  kind  of  delivery 
is  in  general  long  and  difficult,  for  many  reafonS. 

Becaufe  the  womb  not  being  irritated  by  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  child,  the  mother  has  only  weak  and  un¬ 
frequent  pains* 

Becaufe  the  child  does  not  affifi:  delivery  at  all,  by 
prefling  its  head  againfl  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to 
dilate  it. 
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Becaufe  the  foftnefs  of  the  child’s  body  occ-afion's  its 
tiaving  not  the  lead  confidence;  and  in  the  room  of 
keeping  at  its  full  length,  it  gathers  itlelf  up  like  a  ball, 
Laftly,  becaufe  in  the  delivery  of  a  dead  child,  for 
the  little  time  it  days,  the  womb  is  in  a  date  of  phle^ 
gojis,  which  hinders  its  contracting. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  manner  of  aCting  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  certain;  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  dilated,  fhe  mud  dilate  it  by  degrees,  by 
making  a  kind  of  dilating  inftrument  with  her  five 
fingers,  until  die  can  introduce  her  hand  ;  then  the 
membranes  are  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  waters  dif- 
charged,  if  they  are  not  already  drained  off,  and  the 
child  is  to  be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  therein  with  dexterity  and  patience,  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  womb.  This  is  the  only  means  of  de¬ 
livering  the  child,  becaufe  in  this  fituation  it  is  eafier 
to  ex  trad  it  by  laying  hold  of  its  feet  and  legs,  which 
cannot  be  done  when  the  head  prefen ts ;  it  is  true  there 
Is  danger  left  the  head  fhouid  lodge  in  the  pafiage, 
and  be  feparated  from  the  body  ;  but  this  never  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  midwife  is  prudent  enough  to  turn  the 
child’s  face  downwards.  And  in  cafe  the  fiabbinefs  of 
the  child’s  body  renders  this  operation  impofiible, 
fhe  may,  provided  fhe  ufes  proper  attention,  and  does 
not  haften  delivery  toO  much,  deliver  the  dead  child 
with  its  face  upwards,  without  the  head’s  lodging  on 
the  os  pubis^  unlefs  the  putrefaction  is  fo  great  that  the 
head  no  longer  adheres  to  the  body* 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when  even  the  child  prefents 
with  the  head,  as  in  natural  labours  of  the  firft  kind,  it 
tnuft  be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  in  a  fupine  pofition, 
to  return  the  womb  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 
$he  child  into  the  womb,  and  by  this  means  gain  fufi* 
ficient  room  to  fearch  for  the  feet,  turn  the  child, 

<  and  deliver  in  this  manner. 

This  rule  has  one  exception  only,  when  the  head  is 
■fo  far  engaged  in  the  pafiage  that  there  can  be  no  hopes 
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of  being  able  to  pufh  it  back :  in  this  cafe  we  mu  ft 
be  forced  to  extract  it  in  this  pofture ;  but  as  no  hold 
can  be  taken  of  the  head,  crotchets  were  generally  made 
life  of,  from  which  nothing  can  be  apprehended  with 
refpedt  to  the  child,  which  is  dead;  but  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  mother,  if  they  fhould  happen  to  flip. 

To  make  ufe  of  the  crotchets,  the  left  hand,  being 
firfb  well  moiftened  with  pomatum,  was  introduced 
between  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  the 
child’s  head,  the  crotchet  was  Aid  along  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  until  it  reached  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  or, 
which  was  better,  the  fhell  of  the  ear ;  then  the  crot¬ 
chet  was  fixed,  by  forcing  its  point  into  one  of  thefe 
cavities ;  after  which,  by  pulling  the  handle  of  the 
crotchet  with  the  right  hand,  and  diredting  the  child’s 
head  with  the  left,  a  paflage  was  endeavoured  to  be 
made  for  the  child :  but  fometimes,  to  fucceed  in  this, 
a  fecond  crotchet  was  obliged  to  be  placed  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  which  gave  juft  reafon  to  fear  left  one  of 
thefe  crotchets,  often  but  badly  fixed,  fhould  lofe 
its  hold,  and  occafion  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  which  fometimes  happened. 

When  the  head  was  once  palled,  the  reft  of  the 
body  generally  followed  eafily  ;  but  if  the  (boulders 
ftuck  in  the  paffage,  which  fometimes  happened,  one 
of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  was  endeavoured  to 
be  paded  under  the  child’s  arm -pit,  and  was  made  ufe 
of  as  a  crotchet  to  accomplifh  its  extradtion  ;  and  if 
the  finger  could  not  reach  fo  far,  they  made  ufe  of  a 
crotchet  very  finely  polifhed,  without  any  point,  which 
was  introduced  under  the  arm-pit,  and  made  ufe  of  to 
extract  the  trunk. 

When  the  child  was  once  extracted  all  was  over; 
for  the  after-birth  either  was  already  come  away  of 
itfelf,  or  came  away  prefently  after.  It  remained  only 
to  give  a  mefs  of  broth  to  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
leave  her  afterwards  to  her  repofe  for  fome  time  to 
recover  herfelf  *,  but  a  few  hours  after,  an  injection  or 
two,  compofed  of  a  warm  decodtion  of  marfh-mallow 
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roots,  with  a  little  honey,  was  thrown  into  the  womb, 
to  wafh  its  internal  furface,  and  remove  the  Janies 
which  the  dead  child  might  have  left  there. 

At  prefent,  the  pradtice  is  entirely  changed,  and 
men-midwives,  to  extract  a  dead  child  which  is  lodged 
in  the  paffage,  ufe  only  Levret’s  crooked  forceps,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  is  certain,  and  free  from  danger.  See 
the  foregoing  fhort  Hiftovy  of  the  $rt  of  Midwifry,  ar¬ 
ticle  2d,  number  4. 

Article  II, 

cihe  method  of  extracting  the  head  of  an  infant ,  wbeffi 

left  in  the  womb . 

THE  child’s  head  isfometimes  left  in  the  womb  in 
footling  delivery,  as  has  been  juft  obferved.  This 
accident  frequently  happens,  when  the  child  cannot  be 
turned,  on  account  of  its  flabbinefs,  and  is  obliged  to 
be  delivered  with  its  face  upwards;  becaufe  in  this 
pofture  the  chin  frequently  fticks  to  the  bones  of  the 
pubis,  and  the  head  lodges  there:  but  this  accident 
more  frequently  happens  when  the  child  is  half  pu- 
trified,  and  thereby  its  head  very  weakly  joined  to 
the  body. 

This  accident  is  very  troublefome :  for  to  deliver 
the  woman,  it  is  neceffary  to  extract  this  head,  which 
is  very  difficult,  not  becaufe  the  head  cannot  pafs 
through  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  but  becaufe  it  ftiould 
be  puttied  forward  from  within,  or  pulled  from  with¬ 
out,  to  make  it  pafs,  both  of  which  are  impoffible, 
or  at  leaft  very  difficult.  On  the  one  hand ,  nothing 
putties  it  forward  from  within,  for  the  womb  does 
not  contradl  at  all,  or  but  very  weakly,  and  coughing 
fneezing,  vomiting,  and  the  draining  which  may  be 
excited,  afford  but  little  affiftance,  when  the  womb 
does  not  a£t.  On  the  other  hand ,  nothing  can  pull  it 
outwardly,  becaufe  the  head  being  round  allows  of 
no  hold. 
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In  thefe  circumftances,  the  affiftance  which  nature 
does  not  furniffi  has  been  Endeavoured  to  be  fupplied 
by  art,  and  different  expedients  have  been  invented., 
which  I  Ihall  defcribe,  though  they  are  almoft  all  Tub- 
jecSb  to  inconveniencies* 

The  right  hand  is  propofed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  womb,  and  the  fore  finger  and  middle  finger  placed 
in  the  child’s  mouth,  refting  the  thumb  under  the 
chin,  and  this  hold  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  e^traCb 
the  head. 

This  expedient  is  plaufible  and  practicable^  for  the 
head,  which  is  lodged  in  the  womb  in  footling  labour, 
prefents  its  bafis  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  con- 
fequently  it  is  not  difficult  in  this  pofition  to  find  the 
child’s  mouth,  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  ex¬ 
tract  the  head,  and  I  think  this  method  has  been 
found  ufeful j  but  when  the  child  has  been  dead  for 
fome  time,  the  lower  jaw  feparates,  and  is  brought 
away,  without  extracting  the  head. 

When  this  accident  happens,  it  is  propofed  to  re¬ 
medy  it  by  grafping  the  head  with  the  right  hand, 
and  introducing  the  fore  finger  along  the  child’s  pa¬ 
late,  as  far  as  the  great  foramen ,  through  which  the 
medulla  oblongata  palles,  into  which  it  is  to  be  palled, 
fpreading  the  other  three  fingers  along  the  face,  and 
refting  the  thumb  firmly  againft  the  back  part  of  the 
head. 

Authors  flattered  themfelves  that  by  laying  hold  of 
the  head  in  this  manner  they  Ihould  be  able  to  extraCt 
it,  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fuccefs  anfwered 
their  expectation.  I  queftion  whether  this  method 
was  ever  tried  *  far  it  is  evident  that  the  head,  covered 
with  glair  and  blood,  would  flip  out  of  the  hand, 
and  this  expedient  could  amount  to  no  more  than  ex¬ 
tracting  the  head  piece-meal. 

I  Ihould  approve  extremely  of  the  following  invent 
lion,  if  it  was  practicable  :  a  fillet  of  ftrong  linen  which, 
aias  been  ufed,  of  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  about 
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four  or  five  fingers  breadth,  is  to  be  held  with  both 
ends  in  the  left  hand,  and  brought  round  the  child’s 
head,  after  which,  by  gently  drawing  both  the  ends, 
the  head  is  to  be  extradbed. 

I  think  this  might  fucceed,  if  it  was  eafy  to  pafs  this 
fillet  behind  the  head;  but  this  appears  impoffible, 
pr  very  difficult,  and  I  fufpedt  that  this  method  has 
never  been  put  in  pradtice. 

I  might  fay  as  much  of  the  net  propofed  by  Mr. 
Amand,  man- midwife,  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  it  was 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  but  I  queftion  whether 
it  has  been  ever  made  ufe  of  *f 

Mr.  Gregoire,  man-midwife,  made  ufe  of  an  in? 
ftrument  of  fteel  of  the  lhape  of  a  capital  L,  the  fur- 
face  of  which  was  perfectly  fmooth,  and  without  an¬ 
gles;  this  inftrument  opened  into  two  blades,  which 
were  joined  together  by  an  hinge.  This  inftru¬ 
ment  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  womb  with 
both  blades  fhut  clofe  to  each  other,  and  was  to 
be  diredted  by  the  left  hand  into  the  foramen,  or  large 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone  ;  then  opening  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  it  becomes  double  ;  and  as  then  its  ends  cannot 
pafs  out  of  the  foramen ,  this  inftrument  ferves  to  ex- 
tradt  the  head  diredtly. 

I  fee  no  inconvenience  in  this  pradtice,  which  may 
pafily  be  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  the  head,  which  is  left 
in  the  palFage,  prefents  the  hole  or  foramen  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone,  oppofite  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  the  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  neck,  are 
feparated  from  the  head  ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  any 
ufe,  if  any  of  the  vertibrae  adhere  to  the  head. 

*  This  net  is  made  of  fdk,  almoft  like  a  purfe,  with  firings  to 
draw  it  clofe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the  head  of  the  child  ; 
the  net,  being  hung  on  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  is  palled 
into  the  womb,  and  the  head  being  taken  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  held  tight,  the  operator  endeavours  to  engage  it  in  the 
net,  which,  when  he  hath  done,  with  the  other  hand  he  pulls  the 
ilrings,  which  are  loug  enough  to  hang  out  when  the  net  is  clofe, 
then  draw,  and  the  head  will  be  brought  away,  without  any 
ganger  of  hurting  the  woman,  R 
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A  pointed  crotchet  made,  as  has  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  article,  is  recommended  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  by  introducing  the  left  hand,  well  moiftened 
with  pomatum,  into  the  womb,  as  far  as  until  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  reach  one  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
or  holes  of  the  ears,  and  conducting  the  crotchet 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  far  as  the  orbit,  or 
hole  of  the  ear  which  the  fingers  touch,  and  plunging 
in  the  point  of  the  crotchet,  turning  it  round,  to  give 
it  the  firmed  and  dronged  hold  that  is  pofiible,  and 
by  the  help  of  this  crotchet,  which  is  pulled  with  the 
right  hand,  the  head  is  extracted,  clearing  the  way  for 
it  as  much  as  pofiible  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

The  reluctance  which  fhould  be  had  for  the  ufe 
of  the  crotchet,  in  extracting  dead  children,  has  been 
already  fhewn  in  the  preceding  article.  The  danger 
is  dill  greater  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  it  is  dill  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach  to  the  orbits,  or  holes  of  the  ears ;  be- 
fides,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  extracting  of  a  dead 
child,  that  in  pulling,  the  crotchet  might  lofe  its 
hold,  and  wound  the  womb.  There  is  dill  greater 
reafon  to  apprehend  this  accident,  when  it  is  made 
ufe  of  to  extraCt  the  head,  becaufe  the  head,  when  fe- 
parated,  being  moveable,  we  cannot  be  fo  certain  of 
the  hold  of  the  crotchet  as  in  an  head  fixed  to  a  dead 
child. 

The  mod  certain  method  is  to  make  an  incifion  on 
the  top  of  the  head  along  the  fagittal  future,  take  away 
the  brain,  flatten  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  and  lay  hold 
of  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  thereby  extraCt  the 
head.  For  this  purpofe,  the  left  hand,  moidened  with 
pomatum,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  womb  as  far  as 
till  the  fingers  red  upon  the  fagittal  future.  After¬ 
wards  a  concealed  bijlory  mud  be  fiid  along  the  left 
hand  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  head  to  which  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  applied  ;  the  bidory  is 
then  to  be  raifed  up,  and  an  incifion  made  on  the 
fontanel,  apd  along  the  fagittal  future  lengthways  \ 
then  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  along  the  left  hand,  with 
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the  fame  precaution  and  dexterity  with  which  it  was 
introduced  •,  the  brain  is  to  be  extracted  through  the 
incifion  with  the  left  hand ;  the  bones  of  the  fkull 
are  to  be  prefled  together,  to  flatten  them,  leaving 
one  of  th z  parietal  bones,  to  ferve  for  the  extraction  of 
the  head.  v 

While  this  operation  is  performed,  fomebody  fhould 
prefs  on  the  woman’s  belly,  to  force  the  head  againft 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  keep  it  in  a  fixed  ftate  ; 
but  with  all  thefe  precautions,  this  operation  is  often 
found  impracticable,  becaufe  the  head,  inftead  of  pre- 
fenting  \yith  its  crown,  prefents  always  the  contrary 
fide,  which  excludes  this  operation.  It  is  true,  the 
head  is  propofed  to  be  turned  ;  but  thofe  who  propofe 
it,  do  not  at  all  confider  that  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to 
fay  impoffible,  to  turn  a  head  the  furface  of  which  is 
flippery,  clammy,  and  affords  no  hold. 

The  reflections  which  have  been  made  on  all  the 
methods  which  are  propofed  for  extracting  the  head 
left  in  the  womb,  will,  no  doubt,  difcourage  mid¬ 
wives  from  undertaking  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  prudence :  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  neverthejefs,  to  ffiew  them,  at  Jeafl:  con- 
cifely,  the  different  methods,  that  they  might  not  be 
ignorant  of  a  circumftance  which  concerns  the  art 
they  profefs ;  confequently  I  ought  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  be  ignorant  that  all  thefe  difficulties  are  at 
prefen t  removed  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Levret’s 
crooked  forceps,  by  means  of  which,  the  head  left  in 
the  womb  is  extracted  eafily,  and  without  danger*. 
What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeCt  may  be  feen  id 
The  Short  Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Midwifry ,  article  2d* 
number  4. 

*  The  placenta  is  not  to  be  extracted  till  after  the  head  is 
brought  away,  becaufe  that  may  oecafion  a  flooding  ;  unlefs  the 
placenta  lhould  be  feparated,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  flrft  ex- 
grafted,  R» 
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Case  III. 

Of  the  method  of  extracting  ci  moley  or  falfe  conception 

I  HAVE- explained  in -the  Seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  my  T'reatife  of  the  JDiforders  of  tVoment 
the  nature  of  generation,  and.  of  falfe  conceptions ; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  repeat  it  here.  This 
theory  is  Scarcely  neceffary  for  midwives,  and  if  any 
one  is  curious  enough,  to  defire  to  know  it,  they  may 
confiiJt  that  book.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  re¬ 
marking,  that  three  fpecies  pf  moles  are  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed. 

The  firft  kind  is  an  after-birth  a  little  disfigured, 
in  which  the  placenta  has  acquired  a  larger  fize,  and 
the  embryo  has  perifhed  very  early.  When  the  pla¬ 
centa  continues  adhering  to  the  womb,  after  the  death 
of  the  child,  and  receives  nourifhment  therefrom,  it 
acquires  a  confiderable  fize,  and  is  the  woley  properly 
palled  fp,  which  will  be  the  principal  fubjedt  of  this 
article  *,  for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  towards  the 
fecond  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  when  the  em¬ 
bryo  perifhes,  the  placenta  is  feparated,  and  remains  in 
the  womb  without  increafing  at  all,  and  forms  there 
a  fmall  mole  of  the  firft  kind,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  preceding,  but  lefs  known,  or,  to  Ipeak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  lefs  taken  notice  of. 

The  mole  of  the  fecond  kind  is  formed  by  a  duffer 
pf  hydatids,  or  tranfparept  veficles,  adhering  each  by 
a  ftalk  to  a  fpongy  body,  of  a  fpherical  or  ova{ 
fhape,  full  of  a  clear  or  yellowifti  lymph ,  which  vary 
in  their  fize  from  the  bignefs  of  a  pea  to  that  of  3 
pidgeon’s  egg  ;  this  kind  pf  mole  was  a  long  while 
unknown,  but  is  at  prefent  afcertained  by  certain  ob- 
fervations.  It  is  called  the  hydatid  mole f 

The  moles  of  the  third  kind  do  not  deferve  this 
name  ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  pieces  of  the  pla¬ 
centa'  left  in  the  womb  in  fome  preceding  labour, 
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which  have  remained  there  without  putrefying,  or 
encreafing  in  fize,  and  by  the  comprefiion  of  the1 
womb  are  become  round  and  compact,  but  in  which 
the  cavity  is  not  found  that  is  met  with  in,  moles  of  the 
firft  kind,  and  which  is  efifential  to  them. 

Though  it  is  ufelefs  to  midwives  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  the  formation  of  moles ,  it  is  very 
ufeful  for  them  to  know  the  figns  which  denote  their 
exiftence  in  the  womb,  and  may  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  other  diforders  to  which  they  bear  fame 
refemblapce, 

The  large  mole  of  the  firft  kind,  which  is  that  whole 
diagnoftic  it  is  of  confequence  to  be  acquainted  with* 
has  four  proper  figns,  being  accompanied  in  its  for¬ 
mation  with  all  the  fymptoms  which  happen  in  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy,  fuch  as  inclination  to  vomit* 
longing  for  ftrange  things,  &c,  without  perceiving 
any  motion  at  any  time  in  the  womb  ;  it  increafes 
faft,  and  arrives  in  nine  months  to  a  much  greater 
fize  than  a  child,  and  forms  a  fpherical  tumour,  but  not 
hard  •  whence  this  mole  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
Other  fwellings  of  the  womb,  with  which  it  has  fome 
refemblance ;  as, 

1  fir,  From  pregnancy ,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the 
child  in  pregnancy  is  felt  after  the  fourth  month 
while  in  the  mole  no  motion  is  felt,  and  the  fwelling 
of  the  belly  continues  round,  inftead  of  fwelling 
lengthways,  as  it  does  in  pregnancy. 

idly,  From  the  drop fy  of  the  belly ,  becaufe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dropfy,  the  fymptoms  of  pregnancy 
are  not  perceived,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  mole , 
and  from  not  feeling  in  the  mole  on  ftriking  the 
belly  on  each  fide,  the  counter- blow  which  is  felt  in 
the  dropfy. 

3dly,  From  a  fchirrus ,  becaufe  the  inconveniencies 
of  pregnancy,  which  are  experienced  in  the  formation 
of  the  mole ,  are  not  felt  in  the  formation  of  a  fchirrus  \ 
and  in  a  fchirrus  the  tumor  is  hard  and  unequal,  in- 
ftead  of  feeing  foft  and  even,  as  it  is  in  the  mole . 
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4thly,  From  a  Jieatoma ,  ov  polypus  of  the  womb  ; 
becaufe  this  diforder  is  not  preceded  like  the  mole,  by 
the  fymptoms  of  pregnancy,  and  is  formed  much 
flower  than  the  mole . 

The  mole  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  hydatid  mole ,  is 
very  fcarce;  its  formation  is  attended  with  the  fame 
inconveniencies  which  women  labour  under  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  pregnancy,  lnftead  of  forming  a  fpherical 
tumour,  it  forms  a  flat  and  foft  tumour,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  the  mole  properly  fo  called.  It  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  womb  by  a  fmall  bafis  ;  feparates  eafily 
by  its  weight  alone,  towards  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month  ;  and  falling  down  upon  the  orifice  of  the 
womb,  follicits  its  difcharge  by  the  fame  mechanifm 
as  the  infant,  and  procures  it  eafy  enough,  becaufe  the 
clufter  of  veflels,  of  which  it  is  formed,  eafily  adapts 
itfelf  to  the  opening  which  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
prefents. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  little  mole  of  the  firfi  kind,  and 
the  falfe  mole  of  the  third,  they  are  fo  fmall  that  wo¬ 
men  do  not  perceive  them,  and  confequently  do  not 
require  troubling  ourfelves  about  them  •,  they  are  dif- 
charged  of  themfelves  in  the  next  labour,  or  if  any 
eonfiderable  flux  of  blood  happens,  or  a  plentiful  dif¬ 
charge  of  the  whites. 

There  is  only  therefore  the  large  mole  of  the  firfi: 
kind,  or  rather  the  mole ,  properly  fo  called,  v/hich 
merits  our  attention.  The  other  moles ,  which  have 
been  mentioned,  either  never  adhered  to  the  womb, 
or  if  they  did  adhere,  feparated  of  themfelves  foon  5 
while  this  large  mole  very  feldom  feparates,  and  re¬ 
mains  connected  to  the  womb,  not  only  during  nine 
months,  like  the  child,  but  a  great  while  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  undoubted  obfervations. 

As  this  mole  continually  increafes,  while  it  adheres 
to  the  womb,  and  would  become  of  a  monflrous  fize, 
its  extraction  fhould  be  attempted  when  its  exiftence 
is  certain,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  known,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  To 
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cffeCt  this  there  are  two  operations  to  be  performed, 
both  very  difficult,  and  very  dangerous,  for  which 
reafon  the  midwife  ffiould  not  conceal  from  the  pa¬ 
rents  the  prognoftic  which  ffie  draws  therefrom 

The  fir  ft  is  to  procure  the  feparation  of  the  mole 
From  the  womb,  which  is  difficult ;  becaufe  in  the 
mole*  as  the  placenta  has  encreafed  very  much  in  ftze, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  placenta  of  a  child,  even 
at  its  full  time ;  it  adheres  more  ftrongly  than  the  pla¬ 
centa  does  in  a  common  birth. 

The  fecond  is  to  effeCt  the  delivery  of  the  mole*  to 
which  the  womb  is  not  at  all  difpofed,  and  to  which 
it  is  not  at  all  excited  by  the  mole ,  which  has  no 
motion*. 

To  facilitate  the  firfb  operation,  it  is  propofed,  firft, 
to  relax  and  foften  the  womb  by  the  ule  of  warm 
baths,  mineral  waters,  which  are  gently  purgative, 
emollient  injections,  emollient  fumigations,  and  by  re¬ 
ceiving  through  a  clofe-ftool,  the  vapour  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  mallows,  marfh-mallows,  bear’s  foot,  mullein. 
See.  Secondly,  to  ufe  afterwards  emenagogues,  which, 
by  provoking  the  courfes,  may  feparate  the  mole  from 
the  womb,  for  which  purpofe  preparations  of  ftee], 
and  mercurials  which  are  not  purgative,  are  directed 
in  ftrong  dofes.  Thirdly,  the  aCtion  of  thefe  reme¬ 
dies  are  affifted  by  making  the  patient  fneeze, 
vomiting  and  purging  her  ftrongly,  directing  her 
to  ride  in  a  jolting  coach  over  the  ftones,  and  to  jump 
down  ftairs  often,  by  two  ftairs  at  a  time. 

Thefe  means  lucceed  fometimes,  but  feldom ;  for 
which  reafon,  inftead  of  perftfting  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
as  foon  as  their  utility  is  known,  a  forced  labour 
fliould  be  attempted,  l'uch  as  has  been  propofed,  to 
remedy  an  habitual  lofs  of  blood,  which  happens  du¬ 
ring  pregnancy  ;  relative  to  which  confult  the  fourth 
chapter  of  this  book,  cafe  the  firft,  article  the  fecond. 

*  What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjed,  may  be  feen  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 
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After  having  placed  the  woman  in  a  proper  pofturei 
and  charged  fomeperfon  to  hold  her  hands*  the  hand 
well  moiftened  with  pomatum  is  to  be  patted  into  the 
vagina^  and  one  of  the  fingers,  generally  the  middle 
linger,  is  to  be  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  moved  there  in  different  di¬ 
rections  to  enlarge  the  orifice.  Then  the  fore  finger 
-  is  to  be  introduced,  and  by  ftretching  thefe  two  fingers 
in  different  directions,  the  orifice  will  be  dilated  fuffi- 
eiently  to  admit  the  introduction  of  the  end  of  all  the 
fingers  clofed  together. 

Thefe  five  fingers,  thus  introduced,  form  a  kind 
oof  wedge,  and  by  ftretching  them  become  a  kind  of 
dilator.  By  this  means  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  by 
degrees  fufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  the  hand;  The  part  by  which  the  mole  adheres  is 
•then  to  be  fearched  for,  which  is  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  womb  ;  when  it  is  found,  one  finger  is  to  be 
-refted  upon  the  mole^  the  other  on  the  womb,  and  by 
feparating  them  from  each  other,  the  operator  attempts 
to  difplace  the  mole±  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  fucceed*  he 
advances  the  two  fingers,  and  by  continuing  to  aCt  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  degrees  he  increafes  the  fe- 
paratidn  of  the  mole,  and  at  length  entirely  accom- 
plifhes  it. 

Towards  the  end,  difpatch  miift  be  made  ufe  of* 
fiecaufe,  in  proportion  as  the  placenta  is  feparated,  a 
hemorrhage  comes  on. 

The  mole ,  when  feparated,  falls  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  *  and  to  keep  it  there,  the  wo¬ 
man’s  body  muft  not  only  be  raifed  up  a  little,  but 
fome  fenfible  perfon  fhould  be  charged  to  comprefs 
the  belly  gently,  to  prevent  the  mole  from  rifing  into 
the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and  its  extraction  fhould 
be  attempted  without  delay.  This  muft  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  effected  by  the  common  methods.  To 
undertake  it  would  be  a  very  difficult,  painful,  and 
almoft  impoffible  talk  j  and  we  muft  try  the  whether 
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fcrotcket,  or  any  of  the  kind  of  forceps  which  have 
been  contrived,  can  be  made  ufe  of:  but  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  danger  of  the  crotchet,  the  ufe 
of  which  may  be  pernicious  ;  that  of  the  forceps  is 
moil  certain,  but  they  afford  but  very  little  afllftance, 
when  the  mole  is  of  a  certain  flze;  fo  that  in  this  cafe, 
we  muff* determine  to  tear  it  in  pieces*  and  extract  it 
piece- meal.  w  '  f  ” 

In  confequence  hereof,  the  fingers  are  to  be  plunged 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  mole  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
tear  off  large  pieces  from  it;  and  thus  complete,  by 
degrees,  the  entire  extraction  thereof.  But  if  the 
mole  fliould  be  too  compact  to  allow  of  forcing  the 
fingers  into  its  fubftance  ;  in  this  cafe,  a  biftory,  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  fheath,  the  blade  of  which  is  elevated 
by  depreffing  the  fpring,  mult  be  had  recourfe  toa 
To  ufe  this,  the  left  hand  is  to  be  palled  into  the 
womb  till  it  touches  the  mole,  then  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  Qid  along  this  hand  with  the  right  hand,  and 
feveral  deep  incifions  are  to  be  made  in  the  mole,  di¬ 
recting  the  inftrument  with  the  left  hand;  When 
thefe  incifions  have  been  made,  and  the  inftrument  ciofed 
and  withdrawn,  the  fingers  are  to  be  plunged  into 
thefe  incifions,  and  thereby  the  mole  is  eafily  torn  a- 
funder,  and  extracted  piece-meal.  When  this  is  done* 
the  hand  is  gently  palled  into  the  womb,  to  extract 
the  clots  of  blood  and  fmall  pieces  of  the  mole  which 
might  remain  behind. 

During  the  operation,  feme  cordial  is  to  be  ad- 
ttliniftered  which  is  not  too  inflaming,  which  may  be 
repeated  if  neceffary,  after  the  operation  is  finifhed. 
The  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  an  hour  or  two 
after  takes  a  mefs  of  weak  broth  ;  and  if  the  pulfe 
rifes  three  or  four  hours  after,  fome  blood  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  which  is  to  be  repeated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  fever,  and  danger  of  the 
inflammation. 
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"  r  '  •  w  *  - 

I  hope,  after  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjecS* 
rnidwives  will  have  no  defire  to  undertake  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  an  operation.  It  is  true,  if 
is  rendered  at  prefent  eafier  by  the  ufe  of 
Levret’s  crooked  forceps,  with  which  moles  are  ex¬ 
tracted  without  making  incifions  into  them,  unlefe 
they  are  very  large* 
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BOOK  V. 

,  •  • 

Of  accident s  which  fomeiimes  happen  in  labour . 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  falling  down  or  defcent  of  the  womb. 

IDO  not  propofe  to  give  here  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the 
falling  down  or  defcent  of  the  womb,  having  treated 
on  it  largely  in  my  treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
which  may  be  confulted,  I  (hall  content  myfelf 
with  giving  a  fhort  idea  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  which  fometimes  happens  in  child¬ 
birth,  to  make  what  I  fh all  fay  of  the  means  of  know¬ 
ing  and  remedying  it,  the  better  underftood. 

The  mouth  of  the  womb  projects  into  the  vagina 
half  an  inch  at  lead,  and  the  vagina  connedted  to 
the  womb  furrounds  it  pretty  nearly  in  its  natural 
ftate,  and  is  tight  and  firm  enough  not  to  permit 
the  womb  to  project  farther. 

While  matters  remain  in  this  Hate,  the  womb  is 
kept  in  its  place,  but  it  advances  into  the  vagina,  or, 
if  the  expreffion  is  better  liked,  it  defcends  into  it, 
when  that  part  of  the  vagina  which  is  connefTd 
thereto,  is  very  much  dilated,  or  eafy  of  dilatation, 
and  the  womb  is  pufhed  forward  with  fufficient 
flrength  to  overcome- the  refiftance  of  the  vagina.. 

The  vagina  may  be  too  much  dilated  from  a  na¬ 
tural  conformation,  or  by  fame  preceding  labour  of 
a  very  large  or  monftrous  child. 

The  vagina  may  be  too  eafy  of  dilatation,  either 
from  its  being  naturally  foft  and  furnifhed  with  few 
Enufcular  fibres,  or  from  its  being  relaxed  and  molli- 
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fied  from  an  habitual  difcharge  of  the  whites ,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  difcharge  is  of  a  ierous  kind. 

The  womb  may  be  too  ftrongly  forced  into  the 
vagina ,  by  fome  violent  efforts,  vomiting,  a  tenefmus , 
fneezing,  or  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

From  the  concurrence  of  thele  caufes  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  whole  body  of  the  womb,  with  the 
child  it  contains,  defcends  into  the  vagina,  with  its 
mouth  foremoft  :  fometimes  it  defcends  no  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  vagina ,  and  then  the  defcent 
is  incomplete  *  but  fometimes  it  frees  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina ,  and  falls  into  the  Pudenda,  and  then  it  is 
called  a  complete  bearing  down. 

Every  midwife  muft  know  this  cafe,  becaufe  they 
mu  ft  know  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  el  pec  i  ally  its 
mouth,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  fhape  and 
its  tranfverfe  opening 4  hence  the  fmalleft  attention 
muft  be  fufficient  to  make  them  comprehend,  that 
the  body  which  comes  forward  into  the  vagina  is  the 
womb  itfelf,  and  not  the  child. 

The  defcent  of  the  womb  in  labour  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  both  for  mother  and  child  \  and  the  more 
dangerous,  according  as  it  is  greater  or  lefs  :  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  mother,  becaufe  fhe  fuffers  from  the 
dragging  of  the  womb,  which  is  difplaced,  and 
cannot  be  delivered  on  account  of  the  preffure 
to  which  the  womb  is  expo  fed,  which  hinders 
its  contracting,  becaufe  in  this  ftate  the  womb  is  ex¬ 
po!  ed  to  be  inflamed,  and  even  mortified  :  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  child ,  becaufe,  comp  jelled  as  it  is,  deli¬ 
very  cannot  be  accomplifhed  *,  and  there  is  room  to 
be  afraid  of  its  perifhing  in  the  pofture  in  which  it 
is,  as  often  happens. 

The  midwife  therefore  fliould  make  hafte  to  re¬ 
medy  this  accident  as  foon  as  poffibie,  which’  be¬ 
comes  fa  much  the  more  troubkfome,  as  the  womb 
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For  this  purpofe  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  on  her 
back,  with  her  hips  raifed  higher  than  the  reft  of  her 
body,  and  after  the  right  hand  has  been  well  moift- 
eped  with  pomatum,  it  is  to  be  paffed  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  and  made  life  of  to  pufh  the  womb  back  into 
its  place;  but  this  muft  be  done  without  violence. 

If  the  efforts  are  fufficient  to  give  room  to  hope 
that  the  womb  will  dilate  of  itfelf,  the  midwife  ftiouid 
wait  the  fuccefs  of  it,  aflifting,  neverthelefs,  its  dila¬ 
tation.  But  if  the  pains  are  weak  and  but  few,  fhe 
muft  dilate  the  orifice,  by  introducing  the  fingers, 
one  after  another,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  directed  feveral  times. 

When  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  fufficieptly  di¬ 
lated,  the  hand  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  womb, 
the  membranes  are  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  waters 
difcharged  ;  the  pofture  of  the  child  will  then  be 
known,  and  if  its  head  prefents  in  a  proper  pofition, 
delivery  may  be  left  to  go  on  in  this  fituation. 

In  every  other  fituation,  and  even  in  that  which 
has  juft  been  defcribed,  if  labour  droops  thro’  the 
weaknefs  of  the  mother  and  child,  the  child  muft  be 
turned  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  fre¬ 
quently  defcribed,  and  delivered  by  the  feet,  which 
is  eafily  done,  and  does  not  require  fo  much  affift- 
ance  from  either  mother  or  child.  But  whatever 
means  are  made  ufe  of,  the  left  hand  muft  be  kept  in 
the  vagina  during  delivery,  to  ftop  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  hinder  its  following  the 
child  in  delivery,  and  dragging  the  womb  with  it, 
until  the  child  is  come  into  the  pafiage,  when  it  may 
be  withdrawn,  for  fear  of  its  hindering  delivery. 

After  the  child  is  delivered,  the  after-birth  is  to 
be  extracted  in  the  ufual  manner;  afterwards  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  be  put  to  bed,  with  her  hips  a  little  raifed, 
and  her  thighs  placed  clofe  together,  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  more,  till  fhe  is  quite  got  up 
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asain-,  when  this  diforder  muft  be  endeavoured  to 
be  cored,  or  at  lead  its  confequences  prevented,  by 
the  remedies  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  my  Trea- 
tife  on  theDiforders  of  Women,  especially  by  the  ufe 
of  a  peiiary,  which  is  very  fmooth*. 

CHAP.  1L 

Of  the  inverfon  of  the  womb. 

Wr  E  mud  not  confound  the  inverfion  of  the 
womb  with  its  bearing  down  or  defcent, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
]n  the  defcent,  it  is  the  body  of  the  womb  itfelf 
which  defcends  into  the  vagina ,  keeping  befides  its 
natural  fhape  *s  while  in  the  inverfion  of  the  womb, 
the  bottom  thereof  is  turned  in  fide  out,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  through  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  prefents 
outwardly  its  internal  furface,  and  forms  a  large  tu¬ 
mor  in  the  vagina ,  at  firft  about  the  fize  of  an  egg 
or  an  apple,  but  if  neglected,  fometimes  equals  the 
fize  of  a  child’s  head. 

This  inverfion  only  happens  in  labour,  becaufe  it 
can  never  happen  except  when  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  open,  which  it  never  is,  except  in  labour. 
It  proceeds  fometimes  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
midwife,  who  by  pulling  too  rudely  the  placenta , 
that  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  pulls  in- 
fibe  out  the  bottom  of  the  womb  at  the  fame  time. 
Sometimes  from  convuluons  of  the  womb  after  a 
difficult  labour,  which  force  the  bottom  infide  out, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  is  not  yet 
dofed,  nearly  as  the  contractions  of  the  inteftines  in 
violent  cholics  force  one’ part  of  the  gut  into  ano¬ 
ther,  fometimes  the  fuperior  part  into  the  inferior, 
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and  fometimes  vice  verfa ,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
iliac  paflion.  1 

From  whatever  caufe  the  inverfion  of  the  womb 
proceeds,  it  is  always  a  very  dangerous  accident  in- 
labour.  For  as  the  vefiels  of  the  womb  are  then 
very  large,  and  the  blooi  is  brought  to  this  part  in 
great  plenty,  the  part  of  the  womb  which  is  inverted 
fwells  in  a  moment,  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  which  comprefles  its  bafis,  hinders  the 
return  of  the  blood  which  it  contains  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of. 

This  inverfion  of  the  womb  not  only  fwells  quick¬ 
ly,  but  becomes  indurated  from  the  cold’s  coagu¬ 
lating  the  blood,  and  what  is  [till  worfe  foon  mor¬ 
tifies,  unlefs  remedied. 

When  this  accident  happens,  midwives  are  mod 
generally  embarrafied  very  much.  The  greateft  pare 
of  them  have  not  the  lead  idea  of  an  inverfion  of 
this  kind  ;  and  when  it  happens  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it.  Some  of  them  think  it  is  t ht placenta  \ 
and  when  th e  placenta  is  already  extracted,  imagine 
that  it  is  a  mole ,  and  conlequently  ufe  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  extradt  it,  which  increafes  the  difor- 
der  and  the  danger  *,  but  it  is  eafy  to  give  them  in- 
ftrudtions.  Whenever  a  fpherical  body  of  an  une¬ 
qual  furface,  and  full  of  little  holes,  through  which 
tne  blood  i flues,  of  a  foft  fpongy  fub fiance,  without 
any  opening  to  Lhew  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  womb 
itfelf,  iffues  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  we  may 
be  fore  that  this  body  is  the  bottom  of  the  womb 
itfelf  turned  infide  out,  efpecially  if  it  happens  in  a 
labour  attended  with  convulfions  of  the  womb,  or  if 
the  midwife  has  caufe  to  reproach  herfelf  with  hav¬ 
ing  extracted  the  placenta ,  which  adhered  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  womb,  too  roughly. 

But  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  the  mod  certain 
method,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  taken,  is  to 
force  back  into  the  womb  this  body  as  foon  as  it  ap- 
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pears,  in  which  there  is  no  rifquC.  If  it  is  the  womb 
which  is  returned  into  its  proper  place,  the  patient’s 
life  is  thereby  faved  ;  if  it  is  the  placMa ,  we  fhall 
have  an  opportunity  to  extraCt  it,  when  we  are  afTu- 
red  of  its  being  fo  :  And  if  by  chance  it  was  a  mole ,■ 
we  fbould  have  time  to  take  the  proper  methods  for 
its  extraction.  j? 

For  this  purpofe  the '’woman  mull:  be  placed  in  a 
fupine  pofiure,  with  her  hips  raifed  higher  than  the 
reft  of  her  body  ;  after  which  the  right  hand,  being 
firft  well  moiftened  with  pomatum,  muft  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  fweiling,  which 
is  to  be  gently  pufhed  back  into  the  womb,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fides,  as  is  the  method  in  reducing 
ruptures.  This  body  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  fin¬ 
gers  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  which  is  its 
place,  and  by  withdrawing  the  hand  it  will  be  known 
whether  it  contains  fome  part  of  the  placenta ,  or 
fome  rnonftrous/^/tfr,  as  was  imagined;  and  if  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe,  it  might  be  taken  care  of  by  th£ 
means  which  have  been  already  fhewn  ;  but  this  cafe 
is  fo  rare  that  it  does  not  deferve  our  attention. 

Every  thing  being  thus  re- inflated,  if  the  womb 
continues  affe&ed  with  convulsive  motions,  which 
might  caufe  a  new  inverfion  thereof,  the  hand  muft 
be  kept  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
to  prevent  this  danger,  until  the  Orifice  is  clofed,  or 
the  convulfions  ccafe.  By  this  means  the  diforder 
is  perfectly  cured,  and  the  woman  feels  no  more  of 
it  when  her  month  is  up,  different  from  the  bearing 
down,  or  defcenc  of  the  womb,  with  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  remains  afflicted,  and  inftead  of  a  perfect 
cure,  is  frequently  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a' 
palliative  cure  only. 
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Of  Convulfions  cf  the  womb  dating  labour . 

CONVULSIONS  of  the  womb  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  labour,  are  always  a  very  troublefomc, 
and  frequently  a  fatal  fymptom. 

Thefe  convulfive  motions  are  of  different  kinds ; 
fome times  there  is  a  fluttering  or  trembling  of  the 
womb,  the  motion  of  which  is  fo  violent  and  quick, 
that  the  midwife’s  hand,  which  is  expofed  to  it,  is 
entirely  numb’d,  as  if  (he  had  touched  a  cramp  fifh; 
and  this  happens  through  the  fame  mechanilm. 

At  other  times  thefe  motions  affe<ff  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  womb  at  large,  fometimes  contracting  it 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  fometimes  upwards  and 
downwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  fometimes 
in  all  thefe  directions  together  •,  but  thefe  motions 
are  not  continual,  and  generally  admit  of  fame  in¬ 
tervals  of  relaxation. 

Sometimes  thefe  convulfions  of  the  womb  com¬ 
municate  with  the  diaphragm  and  other  parts, 
whence  the  whole  body  is  affected ;  and  the  diforder 
refembles  a  fit  of  the  epikpfy*,  forafmuch  as  the  pa¬ 
tients  lofe  their  fenfe  and  feeling,  and  have  the  moutk 
full  of  froth,  and  fometimes  even  bloody  foam. 

Laflly,  thefe  convulfive  motions,  when  they  are 
univerfal,  are  joined  with  a  profound  drowfinefs, 
fuch  as  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  earns  or  catapho¬ 
ra  \  and  this  happens  when  thefe  convulfions  affume 
the  likenefs  of  an  epileptic  fit :  But  fometimes  this 
drowfinefs  is  without  convulfive  motions,  and  the 
patient  feems  attacked  with  an  apoplexy. 

The  convulfive  motions  ot  the  womb  delcribed  in 
lh«  firft  articles,  proceed  from  the  concurrence 
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of  two  united  caufes,  viz.  The  violent  impreffions 
the  child  makes  in  the  womb,  when  it  is  confined,. 
comprefTed,  or  Tick  •,  and  the  too  great  fenfibiiity  of 
the  infide  of  the  womb,  on  which  thefe  impreffions 
produce  ftronger  effects  than  they  would  if  the  womb 
was  not  pcffieffied  of  fo  great  a  fhare  of  fenfibiiity ; 
whence  it  proceeds  that  thefe  convulfive  motions 
happen  moft  commonly  to  young  and  very  delicate 
perfons,  to  hyfterical,  epileptic,  or  timorous  wo¬ 
men,  especially  when  labour  is  tedious  and  difficult, 
and  the  child  being  ftrong  and  vigorous,  agitates  the 
womb  violently. 

As  imthe  cafe  propofed  in  the  third  article,  two 
diforders  are  complicated  ^  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  it  muft  proceed  from  two  caufes ;  the  impref¬ 
fions  which  the  child  makes  on  the  womb,  which 
poffeffes  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibiiity,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  con vul five  motions,  as  has  pu ft  been  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  blood  veffels  of 
the  brain,  which  by  compreffing  it,  produce  the 
drowfinefs. 

This  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
is  caufed  by  the  convulfive  contractions  of  the 
womb,  and  the  other  vifeera  of  the  belly,  and  by 
compreffing  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  inferior  force  the 
blood  in  too  great  plenty  into  the  fuperior  branches 
of  the  aorta ,  and  thus  caufe  a  congeftion  of  blood  in 
the  veffels  of  the  brain. 

With  refpedt  to  the  apoplectic  drowfinefs,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  from  a  congeftion 
of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  but  from  a 
greater  congeftion  than  that  which  produces  the  fir  It 
kind  of  drowfinefs  :  Thus  this  accident  happens 
only  to  women  of  a  plethoric  conftitution,  who  have 
negledtedko  lofe  blood  during  pregnancy,  and  have 
a  tedious  and  painful  labour,  that  brings  into  a 
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.ftate  of  contraction  all  the  parts  of  the  lower  belly, 
which  by  >  omprdftng  the  inferior  aorta ,  force  almoft 
all  the  blood  towards  the  head  :  when  this  drowfi- 
nefs  is  confirmed,  the  convulfive  motions  ceafe,  be- 
caufe  the  fmali  quantity  of  animal  fpirits  which  are 
then  feparated  in  the  brain,  are  not  lufftcient  to  con- 
tinue  them. 

The  four  cafes  which  have  juft  been  obfi-rved, 
are  of  great  importance,  and,  as  has  been  already 
laid,  are  often  fatal.  r 

In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  the  child  being  numbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  womb  (like  the  midwife’s  hand 
when  (he  paftes  it  therein)  is  not  in  a  ftate  to  ufe  the 
neceftary  motions  to  aftift  delivery  ;  and  the  womb 
itfelf  in  this  cafe  is  not  capable  of  contracting  as  it 
ought ;  fo  that  delivery  does  not  advance,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  child  being  expofed  to  continual 
blows,  foon  perifties. 

It  is  very  nearly  the  fame  in  the  fecond  cafe  ;  the 
child  being  ftrongly  compreftfed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  womb,  cannot  afil  ft  deli  very  ;  and  the  womb 
ftill  lets,  becaufe  the  contractions  with  which  it  is 
agitated  hinder  the  neceftary  contractions  fpr  delive¬ 
ry  :  Thus  every  thing  is  put  a  flop  to,  and  the  child 
foon  perifhes,  from  being  violently  bruifed  by  the 
contractions  of  the  womb. 

In  the  two  laft  cafes,  as  the  head  is  affeCted,  and 
the  light-headednefs  encreales,  the  mother’s  life  is 
in  very  great  danger,  and  confequently  the  child’s; 
fuppofing  it  has  refilled  till  this  time  the  blows  to 
which  it  has  been  expofed. 

As  this  fymptom  is  very  prefixing  and  very  dange¬ 
rous,  the  midwile  fhould  not  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  thereof  alone,  but  would  do  right  to  fend  tor  a 
phyfician  :  In  the  mean  time  fhe  fhould  not  heft- 
tate,  as  loon  as  the  convuifions  come  on,  to  order 
the  woman  to  be  bled  in  the  arm  if  the  head  is  not 
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'  affe&ed,  or  in  the  foot  if  fhe  has  reafon  to  appre** 
hend  a  delirium  This  is  the  mod  efficacious  ftep^ 
that  can  be  taken,  and  the  phyfician  will  not  fail  to 
repeat  theie  bleedings,  almoft  immediately  one  after 
the  other,  three  or  four  times,  if  the  date  of  the 
pulfe  permits. 

Emollient  fomentations  are  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  and  clyfters  which  are  gently 
purgative,  and  even  merely  anodyne,  are  to  be  ad* 
miniftred.  The  patient  may  alfo  be  put  into  the 
warm  bath,  to  take  off  the  tenfion,  and  effectually 
relax  the  fibres  and  membranes  of  the  womb. 
Some  phyficians  recommend  an  emetic  in  this  cafe, 
but  this  practice  has  not  been  received,  becatife  there 
is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  violent  contractions 
of  the  dia'phragM)  and  mufcles  of  the  belly,  which 
vomiting  excites,  would,  by  contracting  the  womb, 
and  compreffing  the  child,  occafion  its  death. 

The  only  efficacious  llep  that  can  be  taken  in 
this  dreadful  fituation,  is  to  accelerate  delivery, 
beeaufe  it  is  certain,  that  as  foon  as  the  child  is 
delivered,  the  convulfions  of  the  womb  ceafe  or 
dimioiffi,  fo  far  as  to  give  no  room  to  apprehend 
the  mother’s  life  to  be  in  danger,  efpecially  if  fhe 
deanles  well :  But  this  delivery  mud  not  be  at¬ 
tempted,  except  in  the  intervals  of  the  convulfi¬ 
ons,  in  the  two  firlt  cafes  ;  for  this  reafon  the  mid¬ 
wife  fhould  be  careful  to  make  the  utmoft  advan¬ 
tage  of  thefe  intervals. 

If  the  womb  is  already  fufficientlv  dilated  to  ab 
low  of  introducing  the  hand,  it  is  a  great  flep 
gained*,  but  if  it  is  not,  it  muft  be  dilated  by  the 
fucceffive  introduction  of  the  fingers,  as  has  been 
already  feveral  times  explained;  by  this  means 
the  hand  will  at  length  be  introduced  into  the 
womb  ;  the  membranes  of  the  child  are  then  to 
be  ruptured,  if  they  were  not  before ;  and  what- 
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ever  pofture  the  child  is  in,  it  muft  be  turned  and 
delivered  by  the  feet,  with  the  ufual  precautions, 
becaufe  this  is  the  Fborteft  method  of  deli¬ 
very,  and  that  in  which  we  can  give  the  greateft 
a  fh  fiance. 

If  the  after-birth  comes  away  with  the  child* 
the  midwife  muft  give  the  whole  to  the  nurfe. 
Who  is  to  hold  it  before  the  fire  until  the  midwife 
has  placed  the  woman  in  bed,  and  given  her  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  mountain  wine,  after  which  (lie 
is  to  cut  and  eye  the  navel  firing  of  the  child,  dean 
it  and  roll  it  up. 

But  if  the  after-birth  does  not  come  away  with 
the  child,  the  midwife  muft  make  a  double  liga¬ 
ture  on  the  navel-ftring,  and  divide  the  navel- 
ftring  between  thefe  ligatures  *,  and  after  having  de¬ 
livered  the  child  to  the  nurfe,  muft  fet  about  ex¬ 
tracting  the  placenta,  by  the  methods  directed  in 
book  iv.  chap.  3.  cafe  2, 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  rupture  of  the  ‘womb. 

rpHE  rupture  of  the  womb  is  one  of  the  mod: 

I  fatal  accidents  which  can  happen  in  labour* 
fince  it  occafions  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child 
at  the  fame  time,  tho’  exam  ole  s  are  not  wanting  of 
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women  who  have  furvived  it;  as  for  indance,  a 
woman  at  Tboloufe  in  France,  who  carried  a  child  in 
the  cavity  of  her  belly,  for  twenty-five  years,  into 
which  it  had  opened  i tie  1 F a  paffage  in  a  bad  labour, 
by  rupturing  the  womb,  as  appeared  on  opening 
this  woman  after  her  death. 

This  misfortune  happens  when  the  child  is  fitua- 
ted  obliquely  in  the  womb,  or,  which  is  worfe,  acrofs 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  being  ftrong  toffes 
itfelf  about  violently,  till  after  many  vain  efforts  it 
at  laft  ruptures  the  womb,  with  its  head  or  feet, 
according  to  the  refiftance  which  the  (ides  of  the 
womb  afford.  Sometimes  the  rupture  is  fmall,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  child’s  body  can  pafs  through  it ; 
but  it  foon  enlarges  it,  fufficiently  to  pafs  through  it 
quite,  and  falls  towards  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
belly. 

This  event  may  be  known  by  many  figns,  if  we 
will  but  attend  to  them,  viz.  The  bad  lit  nation  of 
the  child,  which  is  eaffiy  known,  its  violent  moti¬ 
ons  in  the  womb,  which  it  enlarges  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  Shortens  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
occafions  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  in  Head  of  advan¬ 
cing  into  the  vagina  and  dilating,  to  mount  up¬ 
ward  and  contract  itfelf.  Laftly,  the  violent  pains 
which  the  woman  luffers,  and  in  which  fhe  remarks, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  child  are  intolerable.  From 
the  concurrence  of  theie  fymptoms,  or  at  leaff  a 
part  of  them,  it  is  time  to  prevent  the  danger  which 

we 
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’we  fore  fee,  and  the  only  means  of  fucceeding,  is  to 
procure  delivery  without  delay. 

For  this  purpofe,  introduce  the  right-hand,  moift- 
-ened  with  pomatum,  into  the  vagina ,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  dilate  it  by  degrees,  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  fingers  fucce (lively  until  the  hand  can 
be  introduced.  When  this  can  be  done,  make  u(e 
of  it  to  tear  the  membrane?,  if  they  are  not  already 
ruptured;  and  to  bend  the  legs,  thighs,  or  body  of 
the  child,  in  order  to  fhorten  its  length,  and  put  an 
end  to  its  efforts  againft  the  fides  of  the  womb,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  the  play  which  this  affords,  to 
endeavour  to  turn  the  child,  and  del  iver  it  by  the  feet. 
But  if  the  after  birth  does  noc  come  away  with 
the  child,  the  midwife  muff  not  quit  her  place  until 
fhe  has  extracted  it ;  and  to  do  this,  muff  get  rid  of 
the  child,  after  having  made  a  ligature  on  the  navel- 
ft  ring. 

If  this  operation  fucceeds,  we  fave  at  one  ftroke 
both  mother  and  child  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  On  the  one  hand ,  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
dilates  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  introduce  the  hand,  which  does  not  give  us  much 
room  to  hope  to  deliver  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand ,  when  the  hand  is  at  la  ft  introduced, 
the  child  is  found  fo  locked  up,  and  tightly  com- 
preffed,  that  we  are  very  much  perplexed  to  bend 
the  legs,  thighs,  or  body  of  the  child,  to  diminifh  its 
length,  and  procure  a  little  room  to  turn  the  child, 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  deliver  it.  If  thefe 
difficulties  difeourage  us,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  the  womb  prefently  rup¬ 
tures,  and  is  foon  followed  by  the  death  of  both 
mother  and  child,  which  hardly  ever  furvive  it. 

A  German  phyfician,  who  has  wrote  a  very  good 
differtanon  on  this  fubjeft,  propofes  the  Cefarean  ope¬ 
ration  as  a  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  accident, 
when  it  happens ;  and  he  has  reafon  on  his  fide  : 

it 
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IE  is  certain  we  might  thereby  fave  the  child,  and 
have  juft  reafori  to  hope  to  fave  the  mother  ;  for 
after  all,  the  rupture  of  the  womb  is  not  incurable, 
or  at  leaft  not  always  fo.  But  to  render  this  opera¬ 
tion  ufeful,  it  ftiould  be  performed  almoft  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  rupture  happens,  for  the  mother  and 
child  perifti  foon  after  ;  and  how  can  this  operation 
be  performed  on  a  woman  who  has  juft  undergone 
a  very  violent  fhock,  who  is  then  generally  in  an 
alarming  fwoon,  and  in  fo  weak  a  ftate,  that  her 
pulle  can  fcarcely  be  felt  ?  In  Rich  dreadful  circum- 
ftances,  the  patient  muft  be  allowed  fome  little 
relpite ;  and  we  muft  endeavour  to  recover  her 
ftrength,  by  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  mountain  wine,  or 
fome  light  cordial,  and  make  ufe  of  the  hrft  favour¬ 
able  moment  to  perform,  not  the  Cejarean  operation, 
for  there  is  no  incifton  to  be  made  into  the  womb, 
but  a  fimple  incifion  of  the  belly  only,  which  is  much 
lefs  dangerous,  yet  fufficient  to  fave  both  mother 
$nd  child, 

::ak;v,  rAin  ,,  ;  .  - 
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CHAP.  V. 

.?  3  j.  ~  \  .  K  .•  .  '  *  * 

Of  the  laceration  of  the  perineum,  cr  partition  which 
fep abates  the  pudenda  and  anus. 


THIS  partition  is  formed  only  of  the  tunics  of 
the  pudenda  and  anusy  applied  again  ft  each 
other,  or  at  leaft  containing  between  them  nothing 
but  the  cellular  membrane;  whence  it  is  not  furpriT 
ing  that  this  partition  is  fometimes  lacerated  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  that  both  openings  make  but  one,  which 
is  a  fad  accident. 

This  misfortune  happens,  firft,  when  the  child  is 
too  large.  2dly.  When  the  womb  is  inclined  for¬ 
wards,  which  occafions  the  head  of  the  child  to  bear 
backwards,  and  confequently  on  this  partition, 
jdly.  When  the  midwife,  in  palling  her  hand  into 
the  vagina ,  bears  too  hard  on  this  part :  or,  that  the 
man- midwife,  in  ufing  the  crotchet  in  cafes  in  which 
its  aftidance  is  neceffary,  preftes  too  much  on  this 
place  :  ftraight  forceps  are  attended  frequently  with 
the  fame  inconvenience  ;  but  this  has  been  happily 
remedied,  by  making  them  curved. 

Young  women  are  particularly  expofecl  to  this  ac¬ 
cident,  when  the  bps  of  the  pudenda  are  thick,  firm, 
compact,  and  unfit  to  lengthen  and  extend,  which 
makes  the  whole  violence  of  the  extenfion  falLon  the 
perineum,  unlefs  the  midwife  is  very  attentive  to  pre¬ 
vent  ir.  This  attention  conlifts  in  endeavouring  to 
rectify  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  child’s  head  in 
well  anointing  the  circumference  of  the  pudenda  with 
pomatum,  to  mollify  and  render  it  extenfible  ^  in 
introducing  a  finger  into  the  anus ,  to  force  back  the 
4>s  coccygis ,  and  fupporting  the  preffure  of  the  child 
m  the  pmntfuW)  to  thereby  prevent  its  laceration. 

The 
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The  inconvenience  of  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
which  expofes  the  pudenda  to  be  almoft  always  daub¬ 
ed  with  the  excrement,  efpeciaily  when  the  lacera¬ 
tion  is  great,  which  cannot  render  thefe  women  at 
all  agreeable  to  their  hufbands,  mud  be  eafdy  con¬ 
ceived  :  there  is  but  one  method  of  remedying  it ; 
namely,  to  unite  its  lips  together  as  foon  as  poffible, 
which  is  eafiiy  done,  when  the  laceration  is  not  large; 
and  a  fingle  ditch  is  fuffident,  which  can  be  made 
with  a  needle  moderately  crooked  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  when  in  a  longer  rent,  a  fecond,  or  a 
third  ditch,  mud  be  made,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  difficulty,  and  making  ufe  of  a  needle  ai¬ 
med  circular. 

Before  the  future  is  applied,  the  wound,  if  recent, 
mud  be  -walked  with  warm  wine ;  and  if  an  old 
wound,  its  edges  mud  be  pared  off  with  feiffars,  in 
the  manner  that  is  done  in  the  operation  for  the 
'hare-lip.  When  the  futures  have  been  made,  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  fundament  a  large  tent  of  linnen, 
dipt  in  fome  proper  digeftive  ointment,  ffich  as 
yellow  bafilicon,  or '  Arceus's  liniment;  and  drefs  the 
wound  in  the  vagina  with  pledgets  fpread  with  the 
fame  ointments,  covering  the  whole  with  a  cere¬ 
cloth,  or  linen  plaid er,  to  hinder  the  urine  from 
fretting  the  wound. 

The  patient  ffiould  keep  her  bed  till  the  cure  is 
com  pleated,  which  will  be  pretty  far  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  twelfth  day;  during  this  period,  die  mud 
-keep  entirely  to  fpoon  meats,  to  prevent  too  much 
excrement,  and  efpeciaily  hard  excrement,  from  be¬ 
ing  formed.  Even  that  which  is  formed,  ffiould  be 
foftened  by  emollient  clyfters ;  and  care  ffiould  be 
taken  to  wafh  the  part  every  time  the  patient  goes 
to  ftoolj  as  is  ufual  in  the  operation  for  the  fiftula  in 
mo. 
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The  patient  muft  al fo  be  advifed,  when  the  cure  is 
compleated,  to  avoid  being  with  child  any  more  •,  or, 
if  fbe  fhould  befo,  to  put  herfelf  under  the  care  of  a 
Ikilful  and  prudent  midwife,  who  will  be  careful  to 
moiflen  the  part  well  with  pomatum,  during  labour, 
and  will  guard  as  much  as  pofTible  againfl:  too  vio¬ 
lent  a  diftenfion,  for  fear  of  a  frefh  laceration. 

C  H  A  R  VI. 

Of  the  Cefarean  operation . 

IN  this  operation,  we  make  an  inciHon  at  firft 
through  the  integuments  of  the  belly,  in  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  ;  and,  afterwards,  another  incifion  thro’ 
the  membranes  of  the  womb  itfelf,  to  extract  the 
child,  which  is  inclofed  therein  :  it  is  p  radii  fed  in 
three  different  cafes,  ift.  In  a  woman  who  dies 
hear  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  from  a  fall,  a  blow, 
an  apoplexy,  poifon,  ftab  of  a  fword,  in  fhort,  of  a 
death  fudden  enough  to  give  reafon  to  think  that  the 
child  is  not  dead,  and  may  be  faved  by  opening  the 
mother.  2dly.  In  a  living  woman,  when  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  child  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  extra&ed 
by  any  other  method,  which  renders  this  operation, 
cruel  as  it  is,  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fave  the  mo¬ 
ther.  gdly.  In  a  woman  who  has  gone  her  full 
time,  but  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  common  me¬ 
thods  ;  in  which  cafe,  this  operation  muff  abfolutely 
be  refolved  on,  to  lave  the  mother,  or  child  ;  and 
even  both  of  them,  when  it  is  performed  early. 

I  do  not  fuppofe  that  mid  wives  would  ever  be 
rafh  enough  to  undertake  operations  of  this  kind  ; 
neverthelefs,  I  think  it  proper  to  inftrud  them  how 
they  are  to  be  performed,  and  what  opinion  is  en¬ 
tertained  of  them,  and  what  they  themfelves  ought 
to  think  relative  thereto.  For  this  purpofe*  I  fhall 
divide  this  chapter  into  two  articles  :  in  the  one,  I 
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diall  (hew  a  manual  of  this  operation  *,  and  in  the 
other,  (hall  remark  the  opinion  that  (hould  be  en¬ 
tertained  thereof. 

t 

Article  I. 

A  defcrlption  of  the  Cefarean  operation . 

THE  cefarean  operation,  which  is  performed  on 
the  woman  when  dead,  as  in  the  fird  cafe,  has  no¬ 
thing  alarming  nor  difficult  in  it,  The  fame  pre¬ 
cepts  are  to  be  obferved  here,  which  I  ffiail  give  for 
this  operation  in  the  living  woman,  at  lead  when  an 
incifion  is  to  be  made  into  the  womb,  to  extradb  a 
living  child  :  for,  with  refpedt  to  the  incifion  of  the 
belly,  we  are  under  no  redraint.  For  this  reafon,  ifl 
fpeak  of  this  operation  on  the  dead  woman  in  the 
fird  place,  it  is  becaufe  that  it  is  the  mod  antient, 
and  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  operation  on  living  fubjedts.  But  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  not  to  be  performed,  except  we  are  moral¬ 
ly  certain  of  the  death  of  the  mother,  as  will  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  following  article. 

As  to  the  operation  on  the  living  woman,  as  in 
the  two  lad  cafes,  it  is  one  of  the  greated  and  mod 
dangerous  operations  in  furgerv,  and  (hould  never 
be  refolved  on,  except  when  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  o  her  method  of  faving  both  mother  and  child, 
or  at  lead  one  of  them. 

Before  this  operation  is  undertaken,  a  clyder  is 
to  be  adminidred,  to  empty  the  inteftines.  The 
bladder  of  urine  mud  alfo  be  emptied  •,  after  which, 
the  woman  is  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  pofition 
for  the  operation,  with  the  belly  a  little  railed,  and 
mud  be  lecured  by  feveral  affidants,  who  are  to 
hold  her  hands,  thighs,  and  even  the  body,  to 
fpare  her  the  horror  of  being  tied  down. 
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Authors  differ  in  their  opinion,  with  refpedt  to  the 
part  of  the  belly  on  which  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  ; 
fome  propofe  to  imagine  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  highefl  part  of  the 
fpine  of  the  os  ilion ,  and  make  the  incifion  in  the 
middle  of,  and  in  the  direction  of,  this  line.  Others 
*  advife  to  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilion ,  to  the  jundtion 
of  the  laft  of  the  true  ribs,  with  its  cartilage,  and  to 
chufe  for  the  incifion  the  middle  fpace  between  this 
line  and  the  linea  alba.  Thefe  decifions  differ  but 
little ;  and  I  think  either  of  them  may  be  followed 
without  inconvenience. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  operation  a  razor  may  be 
ufed,  with  a  piece  of  fine  linnen  wrapt  round  it,  to 
keep  it  firm  and  fteady  in  its  fcale  :  afterwards,  a 
good  biftory,  or  incifion-knife,  is  fubftituted  in  its 
room.  Mr.  Levret  propofes  to  f  ufe  a  crooked  biftory, 
which  cuts  only  with  its  convex  fide ;  and  I  fhould 
imagine  this  inftrument  preferable,  becaufe  it  makes 
a  more  uniform,  and  continued  incifion,  which  is  of 
great  confequence. 

The  incifion  may  be  made  at  option,  either  in 
the  right  or  left  fide,  but  the  preference  is  general¬ 
ly  given  to  the  fide  towards  which  the  womb  inclines 
mo  ft.  At  firft,  the  fkin,  fat,  and  integuments,  are 
boldly  cut  through,  as  far  as  the  peritonaeum  •,  but 
when  we  come  to  this  part,  we  mu  ft  ufe  more  cir- 
cumfpedtion,  and  make  a  fmall  opening  through 
ir. 

To  enlarge  this  opening,  a  grooved  probe  mud 
be  ufed,  to  dire <51  a  common  biftory ;  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  one  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left-hand,  the  fore -finger,  or  middle-finger  •,  and 
by  its  afiiftance,  conduct  a  blunt  pointed  biftory. 


#  Mr.  Levrets  fequel  of  Ins  obfervations,  p .  251. 
f  The  fame. 
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This  incifion  of  the  belly  fhould  be  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  hand  with¬ 
out  lacerating  any  part. 

When  the  incifion  is  made  in  the  belly,  the  iri- 
teftines  efcape,  which  renders  it  neceftary  to  defire 
fomebody  to  keep  them  in.  The  ftate  of  the 
womb,  which  prelents  fide-ways,  is  to  be  then  ex¬ 
amined.  It  is  very  feldom  that  the  placenta  adheres 
to  this  part  ;  but  if  it  fhould,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  avoid  it,  becaufe  it  would  prove  a  very  great  im¬ 
pediment.  The  reft  of  the  operation  is  eafier,  when 
we  know,  by  feeling,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
place  but  the  membranes  of  the  child. 

Before  this  operation  is  performed,  we  fhould 
examine  whether  the  waters  are  difcharged  or  not 
if  they  are  ftili  contained  in  the  membranes  of  the 
after-birth,  we  fhail  be  lefs  incommoded  in  making 
an  incifion  through  the  womb,  becaufe  the  waters 
form  a  medium  between  the  womb  and  child  %  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  muft  proceed  with  more  pre¬ 
caution  in  making  this  incifion,  if  the  waters  are 
already  difcharged,  and  the  child’s  body  in  contad 
with  the  womb. 

We  a£t  in  the  fame  manner  in  making  this  in¬ 
cifion,  as  in  making  an  inc  (ion  in  the  belly,  and 
ufe  the  fame  croaked  biftcry.  The  incifion  fhould 
be  five  or  fix  inches  long.  The  hand  is  then  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  womb,  the  membranes  ruptured, 
if  they  were  not  fo  before,  and  the  placenta  feparated 
carefully,  if  it  ftili  adhered  to  the  womb;  the  hand 
is  then  pafled  under  the  child,  and  it  is  taken  out 
with  the  after  birth,  and  delivered  to  a  proper  per- 
ibn,  while  the  operator  continues  bufied  about  the 
mother. 

I  he  blood  which  proceeds  from  the  divided  vef- 
fe'is,  which  is  not  in  fuch  great  quantity  as  one  might 
reafonablv  apprehend,  is  to  be  fucked  up  with  a 
fpoiige :  the  womb  is  left  iatirely  to  itfelf,  and  by 

8  con- 
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eontradting,  foon  returns  into  the  pelvis ;  and  with 
refpedt  to  the  wound  of  the  belly,  two  or  three 
flitches  are  made  therein,  as  in  all  other  wounds  of 
the  abdomen .  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  fome  mild  cordial 
are  given  the  patient,  and  ihe  is  put  to  bed,  and 
placed  on  that  fide  on  which  the  wound  is,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  difcharge  of  blood  which  proceeds 
therefrom,  by  this  depending  pofture. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  patient  may  take 
a  bafon  of  broth  ;  and  if,  in  the  fequel,  the  fever  be¬ 
comes  violent,  fhe  is  bled  in  the  arm,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  according  to  the  fymptoms,  and  the  ftate  of 
her  ftrength  :  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  to  fpoon 
meats  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  cure. 

Some  pledgets  of  dry  lint  are  at  firft  applied  to  the 
external  wound.  Thefe  pledgets  are  afterwards 
fpread  with  yellow  bafilicon,  or  fome  other  digeftive 
ointment:  and,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  wound, 
with  proper  balfarns,  or  liniments ;  at  firft,  anodyne 
injedtions,  if  thought  proper ;  and,  afterwards,  de- 
terftve  injedtions  may  be  thrown  into  the  wound  of 
the  belly  between  the  futures  ;  they  may  alfo  be 
injedted  into  the  womb  through  the  vagina .  Except 
this,  the  cure  is  left  to  nature,  without  our  attending 
to  it  more  particularly. 

Article  II. 

V  A  V 

Obfervations  on  thefe  operations . 

THE  firft  of  thefe  operations  has  been  pradlifed 
a  very  long  time  ago,  on  women  who  have  died  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  to  extract  from  their 
womb  the  children  of  which  they  were  pregnant, 
and  endeavour  to  fave  their  lives.  Pliny  *  acquaints 

*  Natural  Hiftory,  book  vii.  chap.  9, 
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us,  that  three  children  were  faved  at  Rome  by  this 
means,  who  afterwards  became  very  illuftrious  per- 
fons.  ct  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  ^  (P.  Cornelius 
Scipio )  the  firft  of  the  Cefars,  fo  called  from  his 
being  cut  out  of  his  mother’s  belly  ;  Cefo  matris 
utero ,  *  and  Manlius,  who  entered  Carthage  at  the 
66  head  of  an  army.”  Since  which  time,  this  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  performed  in  the  like  circumftances 
with  general  approbation.  Sentiments  of  humanity 
have  induced  the  world  to  embrace  it,  being  defirous 
of  preferving  the  lives  of  children* 

But  this  operation,  the  propriety  of  which  admits 
of  no  contradi&ion,  does  not  fail  to  give  uneafinefs 
when  propofed  to  be  put  in  execution.  It  ought 
never  to  be  undertaken  but  when  the  mother  is 
dead.  How  dreadful  would  it  be,  if  fhe  fhould 
Ihew  ftgns  of  life  in  the  midft  of  the  operation.  I 
am  thoroughly  fadsfied  that  flight  tremblings,  of 
the  parts  which  are  wounded,  are  not  fufficient  to 
determine  that  fhe  was  alive,  for  I  remember  to 
have  obferved  the  like  in  dogs  which  were  quite 
dead,  whenever  I  differed  them  while  warm  ;  but 
tremblings  which  might  happen  in  this  cafe,  in  a 
woman’s  body,  would  not  fail  to  caufe  the  fharpeft 
remorfe. 

Imthis  circumftance,  what  muft  be  done  l  On  the 
one  hand ,  we  muft  wait  for  certain  proofs  of  the  mo- 

*  It  has  been  fuppofed,  inconfiderately  enough,  that,  by  thefe 
words  primujque  Cejarum  a  cajo  matris  utero  didus  Pliny  meant 
Caius  Julius  Csefar,  who  became  emperor,  as  if  he  had  come  in¬ 
to  the  world  by  this  operation  performed  on  his  dead  mother ; 
hut  could  they  be  ignorant  that  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Caefar, 
lived  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  child  ;  that  the  father 
and  grand-father  of  Caefar  bore  that  name,  joined  to  the  name  of 
Julius  :  on  which  fubjeft,  confult  John  Glandorpius,  on  the  family 
of  the  Julian  race.  Laftiy,  That  in  the  Julian  family,  to  which 
Caefar  belonged,  there  were  two  branches ;  one  of  which  was 
named  Tullius ,  the  other  Cscfar,  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  Pliny,  proceeds  from  the  firjl  Cce/ar*  who  gave  it  to  his  branch, 
from  his  having  been  cut  out  of  his  mother’s  womb. 

ther’s 
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ther’s  death,  before  the  operation  is  performed  :  On 
the  other  hand ,  it  is  of  confequence  to  make  this 
opening  as  foon  as  poffible,  becaufe  the  danger  of 
the  child’s  death  encreafes  every  moment.  How  are 
we  to  decide,  when  there  is  no  certain  fign  to  fhew 
whether  the  woman  is  dead  or  not,  efpecially  in  the 
very  moment  in  which  fhe  dies.  It  is  reported  that 
Vefalius ,  *  though  fo  fkilful  an  anatomift,  was  mil- 
taken  in  this  point,  and  imprudently  opened  a  per- 
fon  whom  he  thought  dead,  and  in  whom  he  found 
the  heart  (till  beat  after  fhe  was  opened. 

1  know  of  but  one  method  of  extricating  one’s-felf 
from  this  difficulty,  and  this  I  once  made  ufe  of 
when  I  found  myfelf  in  the  like  fituation.  Every 
thing  concurred  to  perfuade  me  the  perfon  was  dead, 
but  before  I  confented  to  have  her  opened,  I  caufed 
two  incifions  to  be  made  in  the  buttocks,  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  fize  to  caufe  fome  motion,  if  any  life  remained; 
but  which  could  not  prove  fatal,  and  were  even  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  cured,  if  the  perfon  was  not  dead. 

This  operation  fhould  be  performed  towards  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  to  give  room 
to  ex  peel:  to  fave  the  child’s  life;  but  it  may  be 
performed  fooner,  if  the  child  fhews  any  figns  of 
life. 

This  operation  ought  fcarcely  to  be  undertaken, 
except  when  the  mother  dies  of  a  fudden  death,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  article.  In 
lingering  diforders,  fuch  as  a  flow  fever,  con fu mo¬ 
tion,  dropfy,  &c.  or  in  violent  diftempers,  as  the  pleu- 
rify,  peripneumony,  inflammatory  fever,  malignant 
fever,  fmall  pox,  &c.  the  child  generally  dies  be¬ 
fore  the  mother;  neverthelefs,  as  the  doing  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  rifque,  prudence  requires  us  to  per¬ 
form  it. 

*  The  editors  of  the  laft  colle&ion  of  Vefalius’s  works, 
printed  in  Holland,  fay  fo,  in  a  letter,  of  Hubert  Languet. 
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In  this  operation  the  integuments  of  the  belly  are 
to  be  boldy  cut  through,  the  inteftines  put  on  one 
fide,  and  the  womb  cautioufly  opened,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  child,  and  the  incifion  mu  ft  be  made 
large  enough  to  extract  it  conveniently  ;  the  right- 
hand,  fmeared  with  pomatum,  is  then  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  womb,  and  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  if 
they  were  not  fo  before,  and  the  child  extrafted  :  a 
ligature  is  made  on  the  navel-firing  before  it  is  di¬ 
vided  ;  and  leaving  the  care  of  fewing  up  the  belly 
to  an  afiiftanr,  the  child  is  placed  before  the  fire, 
and  a  few  drops  of  fugared  wine  are  given  it,  and 
the  ufual  methods  taken  to  revive  it,  which  are  de- 
fcribed  in  the  5th  chap,  of  the  2d  book. 

But  the  operations  which  are  performed  in  the 
two  other  cafes,  to  extradt  a  dead  child  from  the  belly 
of  the  living  mother,  or  a  live  child,  which  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  by  any  other  means,  are  much  lefs 
antient,  and  fcarceiy  go  farther  back  than  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  Bauhine  *  relates,  for  truth, 
a  flory  of  a  fow-gelder,  who  lived  at  Nortgaw,  who, 
in  the  year  1500,  performed  an  operation  of  this 
kind  on  a  woman,  following  nearly  the  fame  me¬ 
thod,  which  he  pradlifed  in  fpaying  fows  ;  but  fuch 
an  example  does  not  deferye  to  be  reckoned;  fo  that 
it  was  hardly  before  1565,  that  thefe  operations  be¬ 
gan  to  be  performed  by  furgepns. 

FrancisRouffet,  T  dodlor  of  phyfic,  of  the  faculty 
of  Monpelier,  and  phyfician  to  the  king  of  France, 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1 58 1,  a  treatife  on  this  operation, 
inti  tied,  rt  New  "Treatife  J  on  Cefarean  Delivery ,  which 
is  the  method  of  extracting  the  child  by  a  lateral  incifion 
into  the  belly  and  womb  of  the  mother  (who  cannot  other - 
*  ’  •  '  ’  f .  «  .  ways 

'*  In  his  appendix  to  the  treatife  of  Francis  RovJJet . 
f  Varandasus,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  in 
tip  la  ft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book. 

p  Du  Laurens,  anatomy,  book  viii.  chap.  32. 
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ways  be  delivered )  without  prejudicing  the  life  of  either , 
or  preventing  the  mother  being  pregnant  hereafter .  This 
work  made  a  great  noife,  and  deferyed  to  do  fo  :  it 
excited  fome  furgeons  to  follow  the  practice  which 
was  propofed  ;  fo  that  Rouflet,  properly  fpeaking,  is 
the  author  of  this  operation,  at  lead  on  living  women, 
as  well  as  of  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  and  it 
dill  preferves ;  for  he  declares,  <c  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Cefarean  operation ,  becaufe,  according 
“  to  Pliny,  Scipici  Africanus,  the  firft  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  being  extracted  from  the  belly  of  his 
<c  mother,  by  an  operation  of  this  kind,  bore  the 
64  name  of  Caefar  which  is  a  manifed  corruption 
of  the  paftage  of  Pliny,  which  has  been  cited  alr 
ready,  and  which  he  himfelf  quotes,  though  he  did 
not  underhand  it.  (See  pag.  1 66.) 

This  treatife  contains  fix  fedtions :  in  thefird,  and 
mod  important,  after  having  mentioned  the  neceffity 
of  the  Cefarean  operation  in  many  cafes,  the  author 
attempts  to  prove  that  this  operation  is  not  mortal, 
from  four  hidories,  or  obfervations,  which  have  been 
communicated  to  him,  and  live  which  he  declares 
he  himfelf  has  feen,  which  does  not  feem  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  account  he  gives.  In  the  fecond, 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  operation  may  be 
performed  with  fuccefs  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  exa¬ 
mines  the  nature  of  the  parts  which  are  to  be  cut 
through,  to  fhew  that  they  can  be  wounded  without 
occalioning  any  fatal  accident.  The  third  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  fubject.  In  the  fourth,  he 
brings  fome  obfervations  of  children  dead  and  putri- 
bed  in  the  womb,  which  have  made  themfelves  an 
opening  bv  degrees  through  the  integuments  of  the 
belly  ;  and  of  the  womb  being  extirpated  without 
any  bad  confequences ;  whence  he  concludes  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  performing  this  operation. 
In  the  fifth,  he  endeavours  to  judify  the  Cefarean 
operation,  by  the  example  of  female  animals,  which 
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are  fpayed  by  taking  away  the  womb ;  and  from  the 
certainty  there  is,  according  to  his  account,  that  the 
accidents  which  may  arife  from  this  operation,  are 
not  to  be  feared.  Laftly,  the  fixth  chapter  is  de» 
figned  to  prove,  that  this  operation  does  not  render 
women  barren. 

As  foon  as  Rouflet’s  treatife  appeared,  it  was 
tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Cafpar  Bauhine,  phyfician 
at  Bafil,  who  added  a  difiertation,  in  which  he  con» 
firms  the  opinion  of  Rouffet,  by  fome  new  obfer- 
vacions,  reprinted  at  Bafil,  1582,  under  the  title 
of  The  ex fe Elion  of  a  living  child  from  a  living  mother , 
without  danger  of  life  to  either ,  and  without  deftroying 
the  fertility  of  the  woman ;  wrote  originally  in  French , 
by  Francis  Rouffet ,  tranflated  into  Latin ,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  various  cafes ,  by  Cafpar  Bauhine .  Thefe 
cafes  are  fix  obfervations  communicated  to  Bauhine, 
by  two  French  phyficians,  his  friends,  or  taken 
from  Felix  Platerus. 

RouiTet’s  work,  tranflated  by  Bauhine,  with  Bow- 
yefs  difiertation  annexed  to  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
1  he  collections  of  Gal  per  Wolphius,  and  Ifrael 

Spachius.  ->Tf  |  Sy  d  .  MHi'K  --'* 

The  praifes  which  Roufiet  and  Bauhine  beflowed 

upon  this  operation  made  an  imprefiion  on  many 
fkilful  furgeons,  who  thought  themfclves  authori¬ 
zed  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  without  incurring  the 
cenfure  of  imprudence  5  but  it  fucceeded  ill  in  the 
hands  of  Guillemeau  *,  who  made  two  trials  there¬ 
of,  in  the  prefence  of  Ambrofe  Farey.  It  fucceed¬ 
ed  no  better  at  three  other  different  times,  in  the 
hands  of  three  fkilful  furgeons  of  St.  Co  hue,  which 
brought  it  into  difcredit,  and  made  Ambrofe  Parey 
condemn  it  highly ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  fe¬ 
vers!  phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  among  others  by 
Mauriceau. 

On 

*  Mauriceau  on  the  difeafes  of  pregnant  women,  book  ii. 

chap.  33. 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  operation  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  many  other  furgeons,  and  even  fome 
phylicians  *,  but  what  is  molt  lingular  is,  that  father 
Theophilus  Rainaud,  a  jefuit,  undertook  to  defend 
it,  and  competed  a  book  on  this  fubjedt,  which  was 
beyond  his  iphere.  Laltly,  Mr.  Simon,  a  furgeon 
of  St.  Cofme,  took  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion, 
in  a  memoir,  in  which  he  relates  as  many  as  fixty- 
four  new  obfervations,  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

But  it  is  neither  by  the  number  nor  weight  of 
the  votes,  that  this  queftion  ought  to  be  decided, 
at  leaft  not  till  after  having  thoroughly  weighed  the 
reafons  on  both  (ides.  This  operation  is  condemn¬ 
ed  as  mortal,  in  that  an  incilion  of  fix  inches  long 
at  leaft,  is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  of 
the  belly,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
womb;  it  is  true  a  few  Hitches  are  made  in 
the  wound  of  the  belly,  and  even  pledgets  fpread 
with  proper  ointments,  may  be  applied,  but  the 
wound  of  the  womb  is  forced  to  be  left  intirely  to 
nature,  without  our  being  able  even  to  know  how 
it  goes  on.  Laftly,  becaufe,  notwithftanding  all 
the  precaution  that  can  be  made  ufe  of,  a  part  of 
the  blood  which  difeharges  from  the  wound,  and  of 
the  matter  which  will  be  foon  formed,  falls  into  the 
belly,  and  muft  caufe  a  gangrene.  It  was  from  thefe 
reafons  that  this  operation  was  judged  mortal,  for 
the  exceptions,  if  there  were  any,  appeared  to  be 
fo  rare,  that  they  thought  they  did  not  deferve  con¬ 
sideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  reafons  were  combated 
by  contrary  reafons ;  but  the  efpoufers  of  this  ope¬ 
ration  principally  reckoned  on  the  fuccefs  which 
this  operation  had  been  attended  with,  both  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  children  and  mothers.  Rouftet  had  not 
failed,  as  has  been  feen,  to  make  ufe  of  this  argument, 
and  report  fome  favourable  obfervations.  Bauhine 
6  picked 
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picked  up  fome  more  of  them,  and  Mr.  Simon  has 
ftill  gone  beyond  them,  in  the  memoir  that  has 
been  juft  mentioned. 

The  queftion  would  be  decided,  if  thefe  obfer- 
vations  were  as  certain  and  conclufive  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  and  fuflicient  to  determine  a  judicious  opera¬ 
tor  to  follow  this  pradtice  without  fcruple.  It  is 
with  difficulty  one  can  be  perfuaded,  that  an  ope¬ 
ration  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  fkilfyl 
furgeons  of  Paris,  has  fucceededfo  well  in  the  hands 
of  furgeons,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  country 
barbers :  Of  young  furgeons,  who  had  not  the 
leaft  notion  of  anatomy,  as  in  the  fixth  hiftory  of 
Rouflet,  and  in  the  fecond  of  Bauhine’s  appendix,  of 
a  furgeon,  who  was  drunk  when  he  performed  it  *, 
as  in  the  fifth  hiftory  of  Rouflet,  of  thole  which  are 
added  in  the  Latin  edition  of  his  book,  printed 
1590:  Laftly,  of  a  fow-gelder,  as  in  the  iirft  hif¬ 
tory  of  Bauhine’s  appendix.  Such  teftimomes  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  credited. 

Fortunately,  there  is  at  leaft  one  certain  and  in- 
conteftible  obfervation,  which  ought  to  put  an  end 
to  all  thefe  controverfies,  from  its  not  only  proving 
that  the  Cefarean  operation  may  fucceed,  but  that  it 
has  fucceeded  to  the  advantage  of  both  mother  and 

o_ 

child.  We  owe  this  obfervation  to  Mr.  Soumain, 
a  fkilful  furgeon  at  Paris,  who  performed  this  ope¬ 
ration  there  in  1740,  with  the  great  eft:  fuccefs,  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  eminent  furgeons,  and  there¬ 
by  faved  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child.  It  can¬ 
not  then  any  longer  be  denied,  that  this  operation, 
dangerous  as  it  is,  for  it  cannot  be  thought  other- 
wile,  may  be  ufeful  and  fuccefsful,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  authorize  its  being  pradtifed,  in  cafes  where 
it  is  adjudged  abfolutely  neceflary,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  CeJfus  :  “  That  in  certain  danger  of  death, 
44  it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none.” 


The 
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The  queftion  then  is  to  determine  the  cafes  in 
which  this  operation  (Houid  take  place  ;  in  which  we 
(houid  take  care  not  to  imitate  thofe  who  praftifed 
it  fo  commonly,  and  have  alledged  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  for  they  ufed  it  when  the  child  was 
placed  croffways,  or  in  a  bad  pofture,  or  was  dead, 
though  the  natural  paffages  were  fufficiently  free,  as 
appears  from  this  circumftance,  that  mod  of  the 
women  who  efcaped  this  operation,  and  became 
pregnant  again,  were  delivered  eafiiy  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  ;  and  when  the  pailage  is  free,  it  is 
eafy  to  extract  dead  children,  or  thofe  which  are 
badly  fituated,  frequently  with  the  hands  alone, 
when  dexterity  is  joined  with  patience  ;  or  in  every 
cafe  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

The  fame  condud  (houid  be  obferved,  when  the 
matter  in  queftion  is  to  deliver  a  monftrous  or  drop- 
fical  child,  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  as  has  been  already 
feen,  there  are  eafier  methods  of  fucceeding  ;  and 
when  the  child  is  ftopt  by  calloftties,  tumours,  or 
polipufles,  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  or  vagina  ;  be- 
caufe  we  know  by  experience,  that  nature  alone 
frequently  remedies  thefe  disorders  ;  however,  they 
muft  be  extirpated  according  to  the  rules  of  art;  and 
by  this  means  the  woman  will  be  expofcd  to  much 
Ids  danger' and  pain,  than  if  the  Ceiarean  operation 
was  performed  on  her. 

Upon  mature  coruideration,  Mr.  Levret,  man- 
midwife  to  the  Dauphinefs  of  France,  who  has  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  Cefarean  operation,  in  a  very  judicious 
manner*,  faw  but  two  cafes  in  which  it  fho  d 
be  pra&ifed,  to  which  I  think  a  third  may  be  added, 
from  Mr.  Simon. 

One  of  the  cafes  which  Mr.  Levret  admits  is  *f% 
'That  in  which  there  is  fo  great  a  deformity  in  the  cones 

of 

*  Sequel  of  obfervations  on  the  caufes  aud  accidents  of  mofl 
different  labours,  page  237. 

f  The  fame,  page  243, 
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cf  the  mother* s  pelvis,  that  it  is  mathematically  de- 
monjlrated ,  that  a  child  at  its  full  time  cannot  pojjihly 
pafs  through  this ftrait.  This  was  the  cafe  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  on  whom  Mr.  Soumain  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  juft  mentioned,  and  in  whom 
*  the  lower  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  the 
os  pubis  were  fo  near  together ,  that  there  was  not  more 
than  two  inches  diftance  between  them.  As  this  defor¬ 
mity  of  the  pelvis  is  eafily  known  by  the  touch,  we 
are  very  certain,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  abfolute  neceftity 
of  the  operation,  when  it  is  performed. 

The  other  cafe  is-f  when  the  child  is  formed  without 
the  womb ,  and  is  found  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly ,  in  which  it  has  arrived  to  its  full  time,  without 
having  loft  its  life :  (which  I  think  impoffibie)  or  ra¬ 
ther  being  dead ,  threatens  the  mother  with  the  fame 
fate .  To  which  may  be  added,  pregnancies  of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  in  which  the  mother’s  life  cannot 
be  faved  without  performing  this  operation,  and  is 
the  cafe  related  by  Abraham  Cyprianus,  profeflbr 
of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  Frankfort  J. 

We  may  be  aflured  of  this  cafe  by  examining  the 
ftate  of  the  womb,  which  is  found  fmall,  and  con- 
fequently  empty,  while  a  confiderable  fwelling  on 
the  right  or  left  fide  is  felt  in  the  belly. 

The  third  cafe,  which  I  think  jfhould  be  added  is, 
that  where,  in  a  difficult  labour,  a  child  being  ftrong, 
and  placed  acrofs  the  womb,  which  is  in  this  cafe 
particularly  thin,  ruptures  its  coats  on  one  fide  or 
the  other,  either  with  its  feet  or  head,  and  makes 
itfelf  a  pafiage  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  This 
cafe  is  known,  when  in  a  difficult  labour  the  child  is 

no 

*  Mr.  Simon,  page  646  of  his  memoir. 

f  Mr.  Levret  as  above,  page  241. 

t  In  his  account  of  a  human  foetus  that  was,  after  twenty-one 
months,  cutout  of  the  fallopian  tube»whofe  mother furvived  th© 
operation. 
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no  longer  felt  in  the  womb,  but  is  felt  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly. 

In  the  firfh  cafe,  where  the  child  is  contained 
within  the  womb,  the  whole  operation  mufl  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  both  the  belly  and  womb  cut  through, 
which  makes  the  operation  more  dangerous.  In  the 
two  other  cafes,  to  extradf  the  child  from  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  belly,  there  is  only  to  make  an  incifion 
through  the  integuments,  which  renders  the  opera¬ 
tion  lefs  cruel,  and  attended  with  lefs  danger. 
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PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

WHEN  a  pregnant  woman  is  attacked  with 
any  diforder  which  has  no  relation  to  preg¬ 
nancy,  it  is  to  be  cured  before  delivery,  if  poffible, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  infift,  that 
delivery  will  cure  the  diforder,  whatever  it  be ;  which 
experience  proves  to  be  bad  advice,  and  frequently 
attended  with  worfe  confequences. 

The  firft  fymptoms  which  appear  after  the  men- 
fes  are  fuppreffed,  are  a  ficknefs  and  vomiting* 
which  proceed  from  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  *  be¬ 
ing  comprefied,  and  from  a  fulnefs  of  the  blood 
veffels.  If  this  complaint  is  not  very  violent,  and 
does  not  continue  longer  than  the  third  or  fourth 
month,  it  is  not  dangerous*,  but  if  it  continues  with 
violence  after  that  period,  there  is  danger  of  a  mif- 
carriage.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  lole  blood 
from  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  ounces, 
if  her  ftrength  will  allow.  If  coftive,  laxative  clyf- 
ters  are  to  be  adminiftered,  as  occafion  may  require, 
and  the  following  draught  fhould  be  taken  every  fix 
hours :  Take  fak  of  wormwood  one  fcruple,  lemon 
juice  half  an  ounce,  fpirit  of  mint  half  an  ounce, 
cinnamon  water  one  ounce,  and  fweeten  it  to  the 

palate 

*  The  nerves  of  the  uterus  communion te  with  thofe  of  the 
ftomach,  and  thereby  occafion  thefe  complaints.  R. 
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palate  with  ]oaf  fugar.  The  diet  ought  to  be  light, 
eafy  of  digeftion,  and  taken  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time,  and  frequently. 

If  the  pregnant  woman  is  troubled  with  a  violent 
cough,  fhe  muft  lofe  blood  according  as  her  ffcrength 
will  bear,  and  take  inwardly  the  following  mixture* 
left,  from  it's  long  continuance  and  violence*  itfhould 
endanger  mifcarriage.  Take  oil  of  fweet  almonds* 
and  fyrup  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  each  two  ounces,  nut¬ 
meg  water  an  ounce  and  an  half,  fimple  mint  water 
four  ounces,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  thirty  drops,  and 
mix  them  together. 

Tho’  the  force  of  imagination  in  pregnant  wo-* 
men  is  a  prejudice  which  both  reafon  and  expe¬ 
rience  prove  void  of  foundation  ;  neverthelefs,  as  a 
woman  becomes  de)e£ted’,  uneafy*  and  even  her 
health  affedted*  by  being  debarred  from  what  fhe 
particularly  longs  for,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  as  loon  as  poflible. 

From  a  full  habit  of  body.  Or  weaknefs  of  the 
veffels  of  the  uterus ,  it  fometimes  happens  that  preg¬ 
nant  women  continue  to  have  their  menfe-s  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  and  even  fometimes  during 
the  whole  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe,  after  the  fifth 
month  there  is  great  danger  of  mifcarriage;  and  if 
the  woman  goes  her  time,  the  child  is  weak  and 
fickly.  The  cure  rnuft  be  begun  with  bleeding,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  allow ; 
internally  the  tinflure  of  rofes*  of  tne  London  dif- 
penfatory,  with  the  tindlure  of  bark,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  ounce  of  tindture  of  bark  to  a  pint  of 
the  tindlure  of  rofes,  may  be  taken  four  table  fpoon- 
fuls  every  four  hours.  A  cooling,  fpare,  but  ftrength- 
cning  diet,  is  proper;  the  paftlons  mult  be  curbed, 
the  patient  kept  quiet,  and  in  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  and 
venery  efpecially  mu  ft  be  abstained  from. 

Pregnant 
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Pregnant  women  are  alfo  fubjedl  to  a  pain  and 
fwelling  of  the  bread,  owing  to  the  fulnefs  of  the 
veflfels,  from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
charge.  This  complaint  is  not  dangerous,  and  is 
removed,  by  giving  occafionally  a  gentle  laxative, 
and,  if  attended  with  an  inflammation,  by  loflng  a 
little  blood  :  The  part  fhould  be  embrocated  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  with  a  little  of  the  following 
mixture  :  Take  oii  of  mucilages,  and  camphora¬ 
ted  fpirits  of  wine,  each  an  ounce,  and  mix  them 
together ;  after  ufmg  this,  cover  the  bread  with 
flannel 

Pregnant  women  about  the  fourth  month,  when 
the  child’s  motion  firfl  begins  to  be  perceived,  are 
often  aflfedted  with  a  faintnefs  and  lownefs  of  fpirits^ 
with  a  weak  languid  pulfe.  In  this  cafe  the  follow¬ 
ing  medicine  is  excellent :  Take  volatile  tindlure 
of  valerian,  and  tindlure  of  cador,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Thirty  drops  of  this  tindlure  are  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  when  faint,  in  a  glafs 
of  wine  or  water. 

In  a  diarrhaea,  malt  liquors  mud  be  entirely  ab- 
dained  from  •,  harts-horn  drink  ufed  freely,  and 
the  following  bolus  taken  every  fix  hours,  until  the 
diforder  abates:  Take  powder  of  rhubarb  eight 
grains,  toafted  nutmeg  fix  grains,  prepared  chalk' a 
ifruple,  fyrup  of  white  poppies  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  give  it  the  proper  confidence. 

In  codivenefs,  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  of  leni¬ 
tive  eledluaty  may  be  taken  occafionally  •,  or  if  the 
excrement  is  hardened  in  the  bowels,  laxative  clyfl 
ters  will  be  ferviceable. 

Pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  hips,  affedt  women 
towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  from  the  weight  of 
the  child,  and  diftenfion  of  the  womb,  violent  mo¬ 
tion,  or  fome  external  injury.  In  this  cafe  red  is 
ntceflary,  and  every  precaution  mud  be  ufed  to  ■pre¬ 
sent  pniicarriage  *,  bleeding  is  proper,  and  anodyne 

medicines 
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medicines;  the  parts  affe&ed  may  alfo  he  bathed 
with  opodeldoc. 

From  the  preflfure  of  the  child  on  the  blood  vef- 
febj  which  hinders  the  circulation,  pregnant  women 
are  fubjedl  to  fwellings  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  fome- 
times  very  painful ;  but  this  complaint  is  of  no  ill 
confequence,  and  goes  off  after  delivery  :  difcutient 
fomentations,  compofed  of  chamomile  flowers,  juni¬ 
per-berries  and  wormwood,  may  be  fuccefsfuily  ufed, 
but  the  principal  point  is  to  keep  the  legs  continu¬ 
ally  refting  on  a  ftool. 

In  women  of  a  cold  conilitution,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  there  is  often  a  colledion  of  water 
in  the  womb,  which  is  fometimes  di (charged  be¬ 
fore  the  child  is  delivered,  fometimes  afterwards. 
The  pudenda  are  alfo  diftended  fo  much,  that  it  is 
proper  to  fcarify  them,  to  let  out  the  water,  which 
if  the  tumour  was  large,  would  hinder  delivery;  af¬ 
ter  which  the  part  ffiould  be  fomented  with  the  fore¬ 
going  fomentation. 

If  a  bearing  down  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  happens, 
which  is  known  from  a  great  weight,  or  bearing 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  that  occafions  a 
difficulty  to  walk,  the  part  muff  be  kept  up  as 
much  as  poffible,  by  a  proper  pofture  of  the  patient, 
and  fupporting  the  belly  with  a  fuitable  bandage : 
reft  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  this  diforder. 

The  caufe  of  flooding  and  mifcarriage,  with  the 
proper  fteps  to  be  taken  therein,  have  been  already 
mentioned  fully  in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Art  of 
Midwifry ;  as  alfo  in  the  third  article  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  this  treatife.  The 
preffure  of  the  child  upon  the  bladder,  frequently 
occafions  an  incontinence  or  fuppreffion  of  urine. 
If  marfh-mallow  tea  fweetened  with  honey,  and 
cooling  emulflons  with  gum-arabic,  do  not  pre¬ 
fen  tly  relieve,  the  only  refource  is  to  draw  off  the 
Urine  with  a  catheter. 

From 
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From  the  fullnefs  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  from 
coftivenefs,  prefiure  of  the  child,  or  fuppreffion  of 
the  menftrual  difcbarge,  pregnant  women  are  iub- 
jedt  to  the  piles;  if  they  produce  a  cor.fiderable  he¬ 
morrhage,  attended  with  heat  and  pain,  bleeding  is 
neceffary  •,  if  from  coftivenefs,  the  quantity  of  a  nut¬ 
meg  of  the  following  dedtuary,  taken  at  difcretion, 
will  afford  the  greateft  relief:  Take  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary  one  ounce  and  half,  cream  of  tartar  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  fulphur,  each  three  drams,  and  mix  them 
into  an  eledluary. 

With  refpedt  to  exercife  during  pregnancy,  wo¬ 
men  for  the  firft  three  months  (eipecially  with  their 
fir  ft  child)  fhould  ufe  as  little  exercife  as  poffible, 
being  more  liable  to  mifcarry  before  that  time  than 
afterwards ;  from  this  period  till  towards  the  eighth 
month,  moderate  exercife  may  be  fafely  ufed,  pro¬ 
vided  violent  motions  are  avoided,  fuch  as  jolting  in 
a  coach,  walking  much  up  and  down  flairs,  &c» 
Towards  the  eighth  month  the  child  turns  for  deli¬ 
very  ;  therefore  at  this  time  it  is  proper  the  mother 
fhould  be  kept  (till  and  quiet,  for  a  very  little  mat¬ 
ter  will  oecafion  the  child’s  taking  a  bad  pofture,  be- 
fides  the  danger  of  difplacing  the  womb,  which  is 
now  very  heavy,  wherefore  from  this  time  till  deli¬ 
very,  too  little  exercife  cannot  be  ufed,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  jolt  themfelves  about  towards  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  labour,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable  de¬ 
livery,  rifque  the  caufing  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
and  dangerous  kind,  for  the  bottom  of  the  womb 
being  now  quite  loofe  and  unfupported  by  its  liga¬ 
ments,  may  by  any  ludden  motion  be  turned  from 
its  natural  petition,  and  thereby  oecafion  difficult, 
labour. 

The  method  of  diftinguifhing  true  labour  pains 
from  falfe,  has  been  already  ihewn.  To  remedy 
falie  pains,  give  a  carminative  clyfter,  apply  warm 
napkins  to  the  belly,  keep  the  woman  full,  and 
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give  the  following  anodyne:  Take  of  the  lapona- 
ceous  pill  of  the  London  difpenfatory  ten  grains, 
and  diflolve  it  in  two  ounces  of  fimple  pepper- mint 
water,  to  be  taken  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

Of  the  diforders  of  women  after  delivery. 

A  fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  after  delivery,  is  of 
the  moft  dangerous  confluence,  and  if  not  remov¬ 
ed  generally  kills  the  patient*,  id  the  'woman  is  full 
of  blood,  it  will  he  proper  to  bleed,  in  order  to  lef- 
fen  the  fever,  which  in  this  cafe  always  runs  high  : 
emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly,  are  of 
great  fervice;  as  are  alfb  clyfters  rather  Simulating; 
internally,  the  following  medicines  are  to  be  given  : 
Take  compound  powder  of  contrayerva  root  and 
fpcrma-ceti,  each  ten  grains,  compound  powder  of 
myrrh  and  caltor,  each  fix  grains,  and  mix  them 
into  a  bolus,  with  the  fimple  fyrup,  which  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  with  four  large  fpoonfuls 
of  the  following  jalap  :  Take  fimple  penny -royal 
water  five  ounces,  hilteric  water  two  ounces,  fyrup 
of  fafiron  one  ounce,  tinflure  of  caltor  and  tincture 


of  valerian,  each  one  drachm,  mix  them  together: 
An  immoderate  flux  of  this  dilcharge  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

If  the  pains  which  happen  after  delivery,  and  are 
called  after-pains,  prove  moderate,  they  are  fervice- 
able,  by  promoting  the  flux  of  the  lochia ;  but  if  too 
vi  dent,  an  anodyne  maybe  had  recourfe  to. 

The  milk  fever  is  lb  me  times  accompanied  with 

« 

an  in  flam  m  :tion  of  the  womb,  which,  if  not  di(cufl[cd, 
generally  proves  fatal.  The  propdrdl  method  to 

remove  this  di (order  is  to  keep  the  woman  under  4 

% 

Ren  tie  diaphoretic  regimen,  and  to  b’etd  according; 

CP  i  u  to 

£0  the  -urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The  b.liy  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  oil  of  mucilages,  m  whi:h  a  little 
samphire  has  been  diflblved. 
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7  *  '  * 

A  procidentia  ani ,  or  bearing  down  of  the  gut 
redtum,  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  a  difficult 
labour  •,  this  mud  be  replaced  as  foon  as  poffible,  by 
laying  the  woman  on  her  belly,  applying  emollient 
fomentations,  and  gently  preffing  up  the  part,  whilft 
the  woman  draws  up  her  breath  as  ftrongly  as  pof¬ 
fible  to  hinder  its  return  :  reftringent  fomentations 
are  alfo  ufeful. 

The  bearing  down  of  the  womb,  and  its  method 
of  cure,  have  been  already  defcribed  in  the  firft  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  5th  book,  as  has  alfo  the  laceration  of 
the  perineum,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  breads  from 
the  flag  nation  of  the  milk* 
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New-born  Children. 

TO  promote  the  evacuation  of  the  meconium ,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  fyrup  of  violets,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds,  may  be  given  now 
and  then.  The  pap  fhould  be  made  very  thin,  and 
given  but  very  little  at  a  time  ;  for  want  of  this 
caution  many  children  have  been  loft. 

If  the  futures  of  the  child’s  head  are  more  open 
than  ordinary,  care  m u ft  be  taken  to  keep  the  part 
warm,  and  a  moderate  bandage  will  alfo  be  of  fervice. 

With  refpeft  to  the  bearing  down  of  the  funda¬ 
ment,  the  child  mu  ft  be  laid  on  its  belly,  and  the 
inteftine  gently  prefted  up  with  warm  cloths.  A  fo¬ 
mentation  of  warm  milk  and  water  may  be  ufed  till 
it  is  replaced  :  to  prevent  its  return,  the  part  may  be 
fomented  with  a  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark  and 
balauftine  Bowers,  boiled  in  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine  and  water. 

Children  are  fubject  to  the  gripes,  which  are 
fometimes  occasioned  from  the  child's  fucking  tod 
plentifully,  in  which  cafe  abftinence  from  the  bread 
for  a  little  while,  removes  the  complaint^  a  juniper 
berry  or  two,  or  a  little  powder  of  annileeds,  boiled 
in  its  vifluals  is  good.  But  a  few  grains  of  magmfia 
alba,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
child,  is  beyond  every  other  remedy. 
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If  the  child’s  navel  is  inflamed,  from  the  naveL 
firing’s  coming  off  too  foon,  a  little  Turner’s  cerate  is 
ihe  befl  application. 

Children  have,  about  the  third  or  fourth  month, 
eruptions,  which  are  called  the  red-gum.  Thefe 
fhould  not  be  repelled  by  external  applications,  but 
the  child  kept  warm,  and  the  magnefia  alba  ad  mi¬ 
ni  ft  red  in  proper  dofes. 

The  thrujh  is  not  attended  with  danger,  unlefs  the 
fever  is  very  high.  -The  mouth  fhould  be  wafhed 
frequently,  with  the  following  gargarifm :  Take 
fpring  water  four  ounces,  fyrup  of  mulberries  one 
ounce-,  fpirits  of  vitriol  twenty  drops.  A  gentle  purge 
is  to  be  given  between  whiles. 

The  jaundice  alfo  affedls  young  children.,  and  if 
negle&ed,  ends  in  a  watry  loofenefs,  which  proves 
fatal.  The  magnefia  albar  given  in  proportion  to  the 
child’s  ftrength,  certainly  removes  this  diforder. 

A  loofenefs,  if  moderate,  is  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopt  in  young  children,  but  if  it  be  violent,  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha ,  may  be 
given  every  fourth  hour*,  or  three  or  four  grains  of 
rhubarb  every  other  day,  if  the  fy rrptoms  are  not 
fo  pr effing. 

Any  violent  motion,  as  vomiting,  coughing,  cry¬ 
ing,  &c.  may  cccaflon  a  rupture  in  children,  which 
Is  to  be  cured  by  replacing  the  intefline,  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  proper  trufs. 

Difcharges  from  children’s  ears  are  ferviceable, 
and  fhould  be  by  no  means  flopped  ^  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  once  or  twice  a  week,  is  ail  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  done  when  they  abate. 

The  cutting  of  the  teeth  is  always  attended  with 
feverifli  fymptoms,  which  often  bring  on  convul- 
fions  *,  th^y  are  to  be  removed  by  bleeding,  e’ther 
in  the  arm  or  with  leeches,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the 
magnefia  alia  %  and  cutting  through  the  gum  quite 
to  the  tooth,  when  the  gums  appear  much  inflamed. 

Children 
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Children  are  alfo  fubject  to  the  hooping-cough  \ 
bleeding,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  pra&iti- 
oners,  is  in  general  prejudicial  ;  the  beft  medicine  is 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  following  mixture  :  Take  two 
drachms  of  the  paregoric  elixir,  four  ounces  of 
penny-royal  water,  and  one  ounce  of  fyrup  of  bal- 
famof  Tolu,  mix  them  together,  to  be  taken  as  often 
as  occafion  requires. 

-  A  gentle  purge  fhould  alfo  be  adminiftered  every 
other  day,  if  the  child’s  ftrength  will  permit. 

The  Rickets  is  alfo  a  diforder,  which  of  late  years 
has  attacked  children  ;  it  is  in  general  owing  to  bad 
nurfing,  bad  food,  and  unwholefome  air.  Its  cure 
is  to  be  attempted  by  light  nourifhing  aliment,  ta¬ 
ken  often  *,  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  exercife,  and 
a  courfe  of  alterative  medicines.  Boerhaave  parti¬ 
cularly  recommends  a  grain  or  two  o i fiores  mar tialcs , 
in  a  fpoonful  of  fack  or  canary,  every  evening,  for 
|hree  weeks  or  a  month. 
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Cafuiftical  letter  from  M.  D.  F.  B.  on  the  con~ 
duct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  refpedt  to  their 
firft  children. 


YOU  are  engaged,  Sir,  in  a  difpute  with  a  mo¬ 
dern  philosopher,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  afted,  with  regard  to  the 
navel-ftring  and  after-birth  of  their  firft  child. 

£i  Did  they  make  a  ligature  i  her  eon ,  and  divide  it?”  as 
is  the  prefent  practice.  The  ohje&ion  againft  this 
is,  bow  fhould  they  learn  this  practice  ?  Who  taught  it 
them?  they  themfelves  were  created  without  a  na¬ 
vel,  and  had  never  feen  a  child  born.  If  they  had 
rot  made  a  ligature  thereon ,  and  divided  it ,  their  chil¬ 
dren  mujt  have  perijhed,  This  is  a  truth  univerfally 
acknowledged  by  phyficians,  and  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  muft  have  been  extinfh 

You  obferve,  Sir,  that  this  objection  embarraffes 
you,  and  defire  that  I  would  point  out  a  method  of 
anfvvering  this  queftion.  But  you  feem  very  much 
dafhed  by  the  air  of  fufficiency  and  raillery  with 
which  it  is  propofed  :  are  you  unacquainted  that  this 
is  the  way  of  thde  kind  of  gentlemen?  Full  of  an 
opinion  ot  their  own  underftanding,  they  think  that 
the  fiighteft  difficulty  raifed  by  them  muft  overthrow 
the  molt  relpectable  truths.  But  they  do  not  long 
enjoy  this  vain  triumph  :  We  anfwer  them,  and 
they  are  confounded.  Like  him  of  whom  Horace 
fpeaks  *,  Qui  fragili  quarens  illidere  deniem  offendet 
folido.  Tins  is  exactly  the  cafe  of  your  philofopher ; 
nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  his.  objection  :  i 
ftnd  you  three  or  four  an  fivers.,  in  order  to  give  him 
his  choice  •,  they  are  all  plaufibk,  and  I  might  fay 
they  are  all  folid. 

*  Fir  ft  fatire,  fecond  book, 
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Answer  I. 

I 

ADAM  miifi  have  been  furprifed  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  to  fee  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  known  at  prefent  by 
the  name  of  the  placenta,  hang  to  the  navel  by  a  Jong 
firing.  It  is  plain  that  he  would  not  dare  to  meddle 
with  it,  for  fear  this  mafs  fhould  be  part  of  the 
child’s  body.  In  this  country,  a  like  placenta  full 
of  blood,  from  the  ftronger  and  more  plentiful  nou- 
rifhment  ot  the  woman,  would  foon  contradl  putre¬ 
faction  ,  but  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  the 
country  where  Adam  dwelt,  much  hotter  than  our 
climate,  it  would  dry  up,  efpecially,  if  we  ccnfider, 
that  it  mufl  contain  lefs  blood,  from  the  fparing  nou- 
rifhment  of  Eve,  who  lived  upon  fruits  ;  but  it  does 
not  fignify,  fuppofe  it  tended  foon  to  putrefa&ion, 
as  it  does  in  this  country :  Adam  and  Eve  could 
not  have  been  long  incommoded  by  it,  for  about 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  the  navel  firing  mufl  feparate, 
and  the  child  get  rid  of  this  extraneous  body. 

Adam  profited  no  doubt,  fro  is  cbfervation  -s 
he  mufl  underfland,  that  this  mafs  did  not  at  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  body  of  the  child,  and  that  it  might  and 
ought  to  be  feparated  therefrom.  Thus  profiting 
by  his  reflections,  he  cut  the  navel- firing  of  Abel, 
his  lecond  child,  and  finding  that  a  little  blood  dsf- 
charged  from  the  navel-tiring,  he  made  a  ligature 
upon  it.  Thus  the  ligature  and  cutting  of  the 
navel-firing  was  known  and  praCtifcd  by  Adam, 
from  the  birth  of  his  feccnd  child,  and.  confiquently 
mankind  prelerved. 

Answer  II. 

ADAM  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ani¬ 
mals,  fmce,  during  his  refidenee  in  tenefirial  para- 

due. 
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dife,  he  gave  names  to  every  one,  which  expreffed 
their  qualities  *.  He  mud  have  known  then,  from 
having  feen  it  frequently,  that  the  young  of  every 
kind  of  quadrupeds  were  brought  forth  with  a 
fhapelefs  mafs,  adhering  to  their  navel  by  the  navel- 
firing.  He  mull  have  known  alro,  that  the  females 
of  thele  animals,  even  thofe  which  did  not  live  on 
flefh,  eat  this  mafs  or  placenta ,  cut  the  navel- 
llring  with  their  teeth,  and  thus  freed  their  young 
ones  from  it. 

Adam  mud  have  profited  by  thefe  examples, 
when  his  wife,  driven  with  him  from  terrellrial  para- 
dife,  began  to  bring  forth  children.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  affert  that  Adam  eat  their  after-births;  but 
he  might  very  well  have  divided  the  navel-llring 
with  his  teeth,  as  was  cudomary  with  the  favages 
of  Brazil,  when  the  French  fird  arrived  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tellimony  of  John  Lery,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  chap.  xvi.  At 
lead  Adam  mud  have  judged,  that  fince  he  could, 
without  danger  to  the  child,  divide  the  navel- firing 
with  his  teeth,  he  might  divide  it  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner,  which  he  certainly  did.  It  is  true,  that  per¬ 
ceiving  blood  flow  from  the  end  of  the  navel-Aring, 
which  was  connedled  to  the  child,  he  tied  it  :  thus 
behold  the  ligature  and  cutting  the  navel  firing 
edabliflied,  and  the  human  race  preferved,  even  in 
th is  fecond  fuppofition. 


Answer  III, 

I  go  dill  farther,  and  fuppofe,  that  Adam,  who 
difiiked  the  ader-hirth  and  navel- firing,  which  hung 
to  the  navel  of  Cain,  tore  them  off;  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence?  Your  philosopher  an- 
fwers,  the  inevitable  death  of  Cain :  fuch  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  ail  phyficians,  as  he  pretends; 
but  he  is  midaken.  We  tear  both  condantlv  from 

4,  t  / 

all  calves,  the  moment  of  their  birth,  without  any 


hemorrhage 


Gene  (is  ii,  2 1. 
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hemorrhage  happening  :  We  tear  them  alfo  frorri 
young  pigs,  without  the  lead  danger.  We  often 
tear  them  from  human  feetufes  through  imprudence; 
without  any  fata]  accident.  Two  dilTertations  on 
this  fubjedl,  by  John  Henry  Schultz,  profeffor  of 
phyfic  at  Hall,  may  be  confulted,  both  in  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  anatomical  T hefes ,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Haller; 
vol.  v.  One  on  the  umbilical  vejjels  of  children  and 
adults  :  the  other,  whether  the  ligature  of  the  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  new-born  children , 
which  he  denies^and  that  of  John  George  Roederer, 
profeffor  at  Gottingen,  a  celebrated  man-midwife, 
printed  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  medical  tra&s,  and 
intitled,  The  Ligature  of  the  Navel-ftring  in  new-born 
children ,  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  In  thefe  differtations 
thefe  phyficians  quote  feveral  authors,  who  have 
been  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  have  related  feve¬ 
ral  cbfervations  of  children^  on  whom  no  ligature 
was  made,  yet  neverthelefs  lived. 

It  is  true,  a  great  number  of  contrary  obferva- 
tions  are  oppofed  to  thefe,  which  might  decide,  that 
the  ligature  of  the  navel  firing  was  always  neceffary, 
if  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  what  was  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  what  is  done  at 
prelent  in  this  refpecl  ;  but  we  ought  to  form  our 
judgment  on  a  more  certain  principle:  God  has 
provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the  young  of  all 
quadrupeds,  which  are  born  with  an  after-birth,  as 
well  as  children,  without  their  having  occafion  for 
any  affiffance ;  hence  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  he  had  at  lead  as  much  care  for  the  preferva¬ 
tion  of  children,  which  are  the  noblell  of  his  works, 
and  confeqUently  eftablifhed  for  them  wife  rules,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  to  effefl;  every  thing  which  was 
neceffary  for  their  prefervation,  and  would  not  have 
left  to  man  the  care  of  providing  by  their  fkill,  for 
what  he  negie&ed  to  do  himfelfv 
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This  confequence  becomes  almaft  a  demonftra- 
tion,  if  we  compare  the  change  which  happens  to 
the  navei-flring,  with  the  other  changes  which  are 
effeded  in  children  at  their  birth.  An  arterial  canal, 
and  the  foramen  ovale  were  neceflary  to  maintain  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the  child  remained  in 
its  mother’s  womb  without  breathing,  but  this  com¬ 
munication  became  ufelefs  as  foon  as  it  began  to 
breathe,  and  then  clofes  up.  The  umbilical  veflels 
alfo  are  neceflary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  child  be¬ 
fore  birth,  but  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe  when  it  is 
born  \  they  mull  then  clofe  themfelves  of  their  own 
accord,  for  it  is  not  worthy  of  God,  to  fuppofe  he  left 
his  work  impeded,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  care  or 
fkill  of  man. 

The  mechanifm  deflined  to  effed  this  change 
may  be  feen  in  the  conformation  of  the  child’s  body; 
the  navel  firing  is  formed  of  a  vein  and  two  arte- 
.  ries  ;  during  the  time  the  child  remains  in  its  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  thefe  veflels,  neceffary  for  its  nutrition, 
are  full  of  blood  ;  but  as  they  are  of  no  farther  ofe 
when  it  is  born,  they  then  change  their  (late:  no¬ 
thing  pjffes  through  the  vein  ;  it  therefore  muft: 
clofe  up,  from  the  eiaflicity  of  its  coats.  In  the  um¬ 
bilical  arteries,  if  any  blood  ft  ill  circulates,  it  is  very 
little,  from  the  change  which  has  happened  in  the 
diredion  of  the  iliac  arteries,  whence  they  take  their 
rife.  Thefe  arteries  are  curved  during  pregnancy, 
becaufe  the  infant  is  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  and 
its  thighs  are  bent  againlt  its  belly.  In  this  po¬ 
lk  ion,  the  trunk  of  thole  arteries,  which  is  below 
this  elbow,  can  receive  but  little  blood,  and 
the  greatefl  part  muft  then  pals  into  the  umbilical 
arteues,  whofe  origin  is  above  the  curve  which 
thefe  arteries  form.  But  every  thing  is  changed 
as  foon  as  the  child  is  born  •,  the  legs  are  extended,- 
and  a  dircd  pafllige  opened  for  the  blood  into  the 

4  iliac 
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iliac  arteries  :  it  no  longer  pafles  into  the  umbilical 
arteries,  or,  at  leaft,  but  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  5 
and,  confequently,  thefe  arteries  being  empty,  or 
3efs  full  than  they  ought,  mutt*  as  well  as  the  um¬ 
bilical  vein,  be  clofed  from  the  elafticity  of  their 
coats,  and  be  obliterated. 

This  is  not  all  yet :  the  elafticity  of  the  tendinous 
circle,  which  forms  the  circumference  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  navel,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  umbi¬ 
lical  vein  and  arteries,  while  thefe  velfels  were  full 
of  blood  *,  but  as  foon  as  thefe  veffels  are  empty,  or 
lefs  full  than  ufual,  this  elafticity  muft  get  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and,  by  contracting,  finifh  the  doling  of  thefe 
veifeis,  fo  as  to  hinder  any  difcharge  of  blood,  which 
afFords  the  means  of  tearing  off  the  navel-firing  in 
certain  cafes,  or  at  leaft  negleCting  to  tie  it,  without 
any  danger,  as  has  been  frequently  obferved. 

Thefe  advantages  muft  have  been  greater  in  the 
children  of  our  firft  parents,  becaufe  Eve,  who  was 
fober  and  laborious,  furnifhed  her  children  with  little 
blood,  and  confequently  their  veffels  muft  have  been 
lefs  dilated  :  befides,  her  children  were  ftronger, 
their  fibres  were  more  elaftic :  and  hence  the  coats 
of  their  blood-vefiels  muft  have  been  contracted 
quicker,  and  more  Itrongly.  Thus,  in  Eve’s  children, 
the  navel-ftring  might  dole  of  itfelf,  without  a  liga¬ 
ture.  This  advantage  remains  ftill  in  animals,  be¬ 
caufe  they  continue  to  live  as  they  have  always  done; 
it  fubfifts  no  longer  in  us,  or  but  very  rarely,  bccaufe 
we  have  deviated  from  our  firft  parent’s  regimen. 
Women  with  child  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and 
other  juicy  aliments,  confequently  make  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  and  furnifh  a  large  quantity  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  which  renders  their  umbilical  veffels  very 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effeminate  life  they 
lead  weakens  their  children,  and  renders  their  fibres 
]ax,  and  improper  to  clofe  thefe  large  veffels  ;  for 

which 
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which  reafon  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  ligature 
on  the  navel-ftring,  to  fupplv  the  defed:  of  both  thefe 
caufes.  .  -  , 

I  finifh,  Sir,  this  digreffion,  and  conclude,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  Adam  might  have  torn 
away  the  navel-ftring  from  Cain ,  without  the  lead 
danger  of  hurting  him,  or  deftroying  the  human 
race,  as  your  philofopher  has  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  you  :  it  is  true,  that,  as  he  perhaps  faw,  from 
tearing  the  navel-ftring  off  in  this  manner,  a  bloody 
ferofity  ooze  from  the  navel  for  lome  time, 
he  might  have  taken,  the  method  of  tying  the  navcl- 
ftrings  of  the  reft  of  his  children,  as  is  the  pradice 
at  prefent. 

Thus  you  fee,  Sir,  feveral  anfwers  to  your  phiio- 
fopher’s  objection  :  you  may  give  him  his  choice; 
they  are  all  plaufible  and  conclufive.  For  my  own 
part,  Ido’  not  adopt  either  of  them,  and  you  will 
be  perhaps  furprized  at  it ;  but  I  think  your  philo¬ 
fopher  can  be  anfwered  in  av  more  general  and  der 
Cifive  manner,  which  I  fhall  communicate  in  the 
following  anfweri 

.  ■  •»  .  ...  t  .  - * 

Answer  IV". 

>  »  “  .  ,L 

I  AM  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  he  who  taught  the 
feirds  which  he  created,  and  which  had  never  feen  a 
neft,  to  build  them  with  marvellous  art,  to  lay  their 
eggs  in,  firmly  fixed  to  the  branches  cf  trees,  lined 
within  with  mofs,  wool,  and  feathers,  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  their  young*,  that  he  alio  inftruded 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
ad  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  in  order  to  preferve 
them,  fuppofing  their  affiftance  was  neceffary.  This 
might  be,  if  you  chufe  it,  by  an  inftind,  which 
would  be  in  the  fequel  weakened  or  effaced  *,  when 

O  they 

. s  *  Thus  tame  pigeons  and  doves  have  loft  the  initind  of  malw 
ing  their  neils,  fince  we  have  made  them  for  them,  W  hi  lit 
wild  pigeons  and  doves  have  preferved  it. 
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they  began  to  act  by  the  light  of  reafon,  and  had 
no  more  cccafion  to  truft  to  inftindt  ^  or,  which  1 
think  molt  probable,  this  might  be  by  an  exprefs 
revelation.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  God,  who  taught 
all  the  quadrupeds  how  they  fhould  act  to  pre- 
ferve  their  young  at  their  birth,  has  abandoned  man, 
who  is  the  molt  perfedt  of  his  creatures,  to  igno¬ 
rance,  in  the  like  cafe. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  God  inftrudted  Adam 
how  to  adt  to  preferve  his  offspring.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  condefcended  to  give  infbudtions  to 
mankind,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  on  fubjedts 
of  much  lets  importance 

Adam,  whilft  in  the  terreftrial  paradife,  gave  to 
every  kind  of  animal  a  proper  name.  He  had  then 
a  language,  and  a  language  which  was  copious,  of 
which  he  knew  the  value  of  all  the  words  ;  and  how 
could  he  have  acquired  naturally,  and  in  fo'lhort 
a  time,  a  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  ufe, 
and  profound  fludy  f  ? 

Cain,  the  eideft  fon  of  Adam,  was  a  labourer,  and 
offered  to  God  the  fruits  of  the  earth  Who  taught 
him  to  cultivate  the  earth?  who  (hewed  him  the  ne- 
teffary  tools  for  this  purpofe  ?  Laffiy,  Tubal  Cain, 
the  feventh  defcendant  from  Adam,  exercifed  the 
art  of  working  with  an  hammer,  and  was  fkilful  in 
every  kind  of  work  in  brafs,  and  iron  §. 

Iron  and  brafs  were  known  then  at  this  time,  and 
how  could  they  be  known.  Thefe  metals  are  hid  in 

*  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beat!  of 
the  held,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought  them,  unto  Adam, 
to  fee  what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  whatever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  <vbas  the  name  thereof.  Gen.  ii,  19. 

f  Who  firth  which  feemed  to  Pythagoras  the  higheft-wifdom, 
gave  names  to  all  things,  or  who  marked  the  founds  of  the  voice, 
which  teemed  infinite,  with  a  few  letters?  Cicero  Tufc.  Quett. 
bock  i.  chap.  1  j . 

t  Genetis,  chap.  iii.  ver.  2,  3. 

§>  Genefis,  chap.  iv.  ver.  22. 

..  .  •  '•  the 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  a  form  which  renders 
them  nut  eafy  to  be  known,  and  it  is  not  but  by  re¬ 
peated  operations  that  they  can  be  made  appear  in 
their  natural  form.  At  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain, 
could  they  have  been  able  to  find  mines  which  fur- 
r  ifhed  iron  and  bra's  y  and  could  they  have  difcover- 
ed  the  method  of  preparing  them  ?  Certainly  not : 
how  then  can  a  realbn  be  given  for  all  thefe  fadts, 
uniefs  by  acknowledging  /  that  it  was  God,  who 
taught  Adam  the  language  which  he  fpoke ;  Cain, 
the  art  and  method  of  cultivating  the  earth  ;  Tubal 
Cain,  the  neceffary  knowledge  to  find  metals,  pre¬ 
pare  and  work  them  ;  and,  in  the  like  circum fiances, 
why  not  fay  alio,  that  God  taught  Adam  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  fhould  act  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  offspring,  fuppofmg  he  had  left  any  thing  to  his 
care. 

'Answer  V. 

HITHERTO,  Sir,  I  have  only  furniOied  you 
with  the  means  of  anfwering  your  philosopher  :  it  is 
time  to  change  the  fcene,  and,  by  retorting  his  ar¬ 
gument,  oblige  him  to  anlwer  himfelf.  Thefe 
gentlemen  think  themfelves  very  ftrong  when  they 
attack,  but  are  very  weak  when  obliged  to  defend 
themfelves  ;  to  this  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  your  phi- 
lofopher. 

Mankind  exifts  :  it  muff  then  either  have  begun 
to  exift  by  the  will  of  God,  who  created  it,  or  exifts 
neceffarily,  and  from  all  eternity. 

If  your  philosopher  takes  the  firft  fide  of  the  qiief- 
tion,  his  opinion  will  only  differ  from  the  belief  of 
the  church,  in  allowing  too  great  antiquity  to  the 
world  ;  and,  in  fuppofing  that  it  is  fifty  hundred 
thou  land  years  fince  it  was  created  ;  fuppofing  this, 
you  bring  on  his  Adam  and  Eve,  that  is  to  lay,  on 
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the  firft  man  and  woman  which  God  created,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  a  hundred  thoufand  years  ago,  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  he  makes  to  you  concerning  your  Adam 
and  Eve,  created  about  fix  thoufand  years  fince  ;  and 
you  may  tell  him,  that  you  will  ufe  that  argument 
to  anfwer  him,  which  he  adopts  himfelf  to  get  out 
of  this  embarraffment.  But  if  he  embraces  the  other 
opinion,  and  dares  maintain  that  mankind  exiiis  ne« 
ceftarily;  and  from  all  etefnity,  he  mud  admit  a  ne- 
cefiary  and  eternal  feries  of  individuals  e  ntirely  con¬ 
tingent,  which  is  a  palpable  abfurdity,'  and  contains 
a  manifeft  contradiction.  A  neceffaty  fries  of  con¬ 
tingent  individuals  !  It  does  not  fignify,  Sir;  no 
quibbling;  the  men  ofthisferies  either  learned’ byre® 
peated  abler  vatioris,  the  necefilty  of  tying  the  navel- 
firing  of  their  children  *,  and  in  this  cafe,  before  they 
had  acquired  this  knowledge,  mankind  had  the  whole 
interval  of  time  to  perifh;  or  this  knowledge  was  in 
them  heceffary  and  innate,  which  is  a  new  abfurdity, 
at  which  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  for  one  abfur¬ 
dity  begets  another.  In  this  cafe,  you  may  tel! 
him,  that  you  admit  alfo,  in  the  fir  ft  men  of  your 
created  feries,  the  lame  innate  knowledge,  but  not 
at  all  neceflary,  for  it  is  God  which  gave  it  them  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  you  beat  him  with  his  own  weapons, 
after  having  taken  away  their  impiety.  Shew  this 
to  your  phiiofopher  ;  if  he  will  read  it  attentively,  I 
flatter  myfelf  he  will  abate  of  his  confidence  in  hfs 
own  opinions.  But  I  could  wifli  my  reflexions' 
might  meet  with  a  more  happy  fuccefs,  brin* 
him  back  to  reafon,  and  engage  him  to  have  more 
refpeX  for  revealed  truths. 
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